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PREFACE. 



The present Tolome comprises three connected dialogueK, 

written no doubt towards the close of Plato's life (about 

350 B. C), subsequently to his travels in Italy, Sicily, and 

Egypt, and after his philosophic views had attained their 

fall maturity and developemenl Two of them, indeed, 

— ^the Republic and the Timseus, — are among the most im- 

portant and most carefully elaborated in the entire series 

of the Platonic dialogues ; — ^the former being the summary of 

Plato's whole ethical system, and combining the results of 

most of the other dialogues, — ^the latter comprising the full 

and almost sole developement of his speculations on the 

formation of the Universe and the organization of Man. 

The Critias can be con^dered only as an historical, or 

rather, mythical supplement to the Timseus ; — aud it appears 

CO have been left unfinished at the author's death. 

The translation has been formed, with some few excep- 
tions, on the text of Stallbaum, now justly reputed as the 
most correct in existence ; — and great pains have been taken 
throughout, not only to make it a literally correct ex- 
^nent of the original, but also to transfuse into it that 
easy flow of language which constitutes the peculiar charm 
of Plato's writing. In both these respects, therefore, it will 
be found strikingly to differ from the uncouth, obscure, un- 
English, and often extremely erroneous version of Taylor, 
— the only English dress in which this great philoso- 
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PREFACE 

pLer bas till now appeared. Abundant use bas been made 
of the Latin interpretations dispersed tbrougb Stallbaum's 
notes ; — ^and tbe translator bas not scrupled to avail bimself 
of tbe Taluable aid derivable from tbe Frencb versions of 
Leroy, Cousin, and Martin, and tbe German verdons of 
Scbleiermacber and Scbneider, tbe latter of wbicb, onlj 
recently publisbed, deserves tbe bigbest praise for its extreme 
correctness and perspicuity. 

Notes bave been added, wbere tbe meaning seemed to require 
explanation or illustration, as well as to indicate any varia* 
tion in tbe text ;•— and wben any of tbe otber dialogues bave 
been referred to, tbe quotation is given from Serranus's edition, 
printed by Henry Stepbens, 1578, in tbree volumes folio, — 
tbe last of wbicb comprises tbe dialogues bere translated. 
Separate introductions prefitce eacb dialogue; — and tbe 
volume opens witb a brief account of tbe Platonic pbilosopby 
generally, — carefully compiled from tbe writings of Bitten^ 
Van Heusde, Trendelenburg, and Bisbop Hampden. ' On tbe 
wbole, tberefore, it is boped tbat tbis volume will be found 
acceptable, not only to tbe classical student, but also to tbo 
general reader, as a correct and pleasing exposition of pure 
Platooism. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



PART I. 



ON THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY GENERALLY. 



Almost contemporaneously among the learned of Europe, there 
has arisen a tendency to study the sublime, spiritual philosophy 
of Plato, in preference to the cold materialism of Aristotle, 
on which haye been erected so many of the systems that have 
risen and had their day in our literary world. That this has 
not hitherto been the case, and that Platonism (which, iu its 
spiritualising and purifying tendency, may be deemed to ap- 
proach Christianity,) has not hitherto been exalted to its true 
dignity ana station in metaphysical history, is chiefly attributable 
to the absurd mysticism and fimatical extravagances which the 
New Platonists introduced in their interpretations, and which 
have too froquently been regarded as true expositions of the 
great philosopher, by modem writers either too lazy or too igno- 
rant to go and drink the clear waters at the fountain-head. Plato 
himself wrote wonderfully little that cannot be comprehended 
by a reflective mind ; — and the more his works are studied in 
themselves, and apart from false interpretation, the more will 
his acute intelligence, practical good sense, and pure morality', 
become apparent, and the higher vrill he rise in the respect and 
sdmiration of the Christian philosopher. 
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Our present object is, to give a concise view of the philosophic 
doctrines of Plato, as a sort of general key to his Dialogues 
viewed as a whole ; — and we propose to give, by way of intro- 
duction, a Aort account of the life of this man of mighty mind, 
this '^ MftlGHpos philosophorum," of whom Eusebius so beautifully 
obserT«S| ibn^i '* he alone, of all the Greeks, reached to the vesti- 
bule of tnith, and stood upon its threshold." 

The true moral history of Plato is to be discovered wholly in 
his writings. As for the details of his external life, the records 
of antiquity furnish information so varying, contradictory, and 
uncertain, as to render it difficult to distinguish the true from the 
false — the authentic from the fabulous. The following statement, 
however, may be relied on, as generally correct. 

Plato, the son of Ariston and Perictione or Potona, was born 
(probably in the island of Jilgina, then occupied by Athenians) in 
the month Thargelion (May), anno 429 A. C, in the third year 
of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, about the time of Pericles's 
death. By his mother's side he was descended from Codrus and 
Solon ;— and he was connected with the most distinguished families 
and most renowned political men of his day. His youth falls in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and his whole life is closely 
connected with that brilliant period when the literature of Attica, 
historical, dramatic, and rhetorical, was at the zenith of its 
glory, — at a time, however, (we must add,) when the seeds of Athe- 
nian decay were being rapidly brought to maturity by the sub- 
stitution of a base and brutalizing ochlocracy for the rational 
government of good and patriotic men, — and by the elevation ol 
a troop of superficial, seductive, truth-perverting, applause-loving 
sriphists to the throne of true, noble, elevating, divine philosophy. 
He received the best education that Athens could furnish ; being 
taught reading, writing, and literary knowiedge (ypd/t/xara), by 
Dionysius, gymnastics by Ariston an Argive wrestler, music 
by Metellus of Agrigentum and Draco of Athens, and the 
elements of the Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus and Her- 
mogenes. He had but little inclination for political life ; for, 
besides being unfitted for it by a retiring habit and weak voice, 
he was utterly disgusted by the endless changes that occurred in 
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the goTemmentB of Greece, by the comiptionB of the AtLeiiian 

democracy, and by the depravity of Athenian manners, liu 

stadies were happOy promoted by an early coltiyation of x>oetiyy 

in which many of his essays were fiBir from unsuccessfiil ; and his 

works betray a Tery considerable acquaintance with mathemati« 

cal science. It was by Socrates, howerer, that his mind was 

imbaed with that true philosophic spirit, which gave a right 

direction and exalted object to all his after-pnrsaits.- His inter- 

coirse with this pore, simple-minded moralist began, when he 

was twenty years old (B. C. 410), and lasted nearly eleven years ; 

during whidi time he carried on his studies and inquiries by 

meuiB of books or oral instruction from others, but in all cases 

coDsnlting his fayourite master, as the interpreter, commentator^ 

and critic of the Tarious philosophical studies in which he was 

engaged. ThiiB, indeed, is the Tiew which Plato has given us of 

Socrates throughout the Dialogues; — ^for the latter seldom or 

never appears in them as a didactic expounder of trutb, but 

rather as the critic of opinions, doctrines, and systems, — 

the judge, in short, to whom ever3rthing is to be submitted for 

approval, or rejection, or modification, as the case may be. 

After the persecution. and death of Lis divine master (so beau- 
tifully and patheticdly related in the Phsedo), Plato went to 
Megara, where he is said to have attended the Lectures of Euclid ; 
and he then spent several years in travel, iar distant from the 
past and the future scene of his philosophical labours : — ^nor can 
there be any question, but that they were years of great importance 
to him for developing the peculiar character of his philosophy. 
He Tisited Megara, Cyrene, the Greek cities in Magna Grascia 
and Sicily, (where he became acquainted with Archytas, Phi- 
lolaus, and others of the Pythagorean school ;) and be travelled 
even as far as Egyxrt, where he stayed thirteen years in gaining 
an insight into the mysterious doctrines and pri^t-lore of the 
sacerdotal caste. At three different periods he visited the court 
of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, and made several attempts to 
subdue his haughty spirit. It was during the first of these resi- 
dences (B. C. 889), that he was employed in the instruction 
of Dion, the king's brother-in-law ; and in his efforts to rescue his 
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pupil from the general depravity of the court, he was not dis- 
appointed. Dion, inspired with the love of wisdom, was desirous 
of introducing his preceptor to Dionysius the tyrant ; but Plato's 
discourse with him being lev^dled Qgdnst the vices and cruelties of 
his reign, the tyrant coneeiyed a violent prgudice against him and 
formed a, design against his life, which, by the sdd of Dion, Plato 
happily managed to escape. His capuyity in ^igina, which 
was brought about by the agents of Dionysus the elder, happily 
ended in iiis manumisdon, through the kindness of his friend 
Anicerris ; and he then returned to Athens, there to fotmd his 
celebrated School in the Academy. Here he lectured daring 
twenty-two years, and then undertook'a second journey to Syxa- 
cuse at the instigation of Dion, who hoped, by the philosophical 
lessons of Plato, to inform and improye the iH-edncated mind of 
his nephew, the new mler of Syracuse— -Dionysius the younger. 
This prince, it is said, had been brought up by his father wholly 
destitate of an enlightened education ; and Plato now attempted 
the improvement of his mind by philosophy. This second 
journey is placed B. C. 867 ; and he stayed four months in Sicfly. 
It seems to have been a x>art also of the plan laid down by Dion 
and himself to bring about a wholesome reform in the Sicilian 
constitution, and to give it a more aristocratic character. What- 
ever may have been their intentions, however, they were aU 
frustrated by the weak and luxurious character of Dionysius, 
who, however he might relish for a time the sage and virtuous 
lessons of Plato, soon found it more conformable to his personal 
interests to follow the counsels of Philiston, his father's friend 
and adviser. Dion thereapon became the object of his nephew's 
jealousy, and was banished on the ground of his ambitious designs. 
In this juncture, Plato did not long stay in Syracuse, where his 
position would have been, at best, only ambiguous. He returned 
once more to Athens; but in consequence of some fresh disagree- 
ments between Dionysius and Dion with respect to the property 
of the latter, be was induced (6. C. 861) to take a third journey 
to Syracuse. So far, however, from effecting the expected recon- 
ciliation, he came himself to an open rupture vfith the tyrant, 
and was in great personal danger, till relieved by his philosophic 
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friends at Tarentnm. Prom tlus tune he appears to haye passed 
his old age in traoquillityy engaged with the instrudion of his 
nnmeroDS disciples and the prosecution of his literary lahomrs. 
He died, while yet actiyely employed in teachings Ofymp, 106, 
ctfts;* onno 848 B« C« 

He was succeeded as Lecturer in the Academy, hy his nephew 
Speosippus; and among his principal followers may be men* 
tionedy Hippothales and CaUippns of Athens, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedony Aristotle of Stageira, Dion of Syracuse, Demosthenes 
file orator, and the philosopher Theophrastus. 

The works of Plato, it scarcely need be mentioned, condst of a 
long series of Dialogues, in all of which, except the Laws, the 
prindpal interlocutor is Socrates. The fbrm of dialogue he was 
certainly not the first to introduce into philosophy ; and it seems 
probable, that his adoption of thb form of composition flowed 
rather out of the subject than fit>m any desire of direct imitation. 
The Eleatic dialectics, with which Platonism is strongly imbued, 
oonld only be explained in the form of question and answer ; and 
besides, that Plato should write in the form of dialogue seems to 
be the natural consequence of his wish to investigate and analyse 
dialectically, and aiter the manner of Socrates, the various quefr- 
tions of philosophy then in vogue. And so Schleiermacher 
remarks : — '* In every way, not accidentally only or from prac« 
tice and tradition, but necessarily and naturally, Plato's was a 
Socratic method, and, indeed, as regards the uninterrupted and 
progressive reciprocation, and the deeper impression made upon 
tbe mind of the hearer, to be certainly as much preferred to that 
of his master, as the scholar excelled him, as well in constnictive 
dialectics as in richness and compass of subjectiye intuition/' 
And further, — '' if we look only to the immediate purpose, that 
writing, as regarded by himself and his followers, was only to be 
a remembrance of thoughts already current among them (aypa^ 
7pa/ifuira)— Plato considers all thought so much like epontaneous 
activity, that, with him, a remembrance of this kind of what has 
been already acquired, must necessarily be so of the first and 
original mode of acquisition. Hence, on that account alone, the 
dialogistic form, necessary as an imitation of that original and 
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reciprocal communication^ would be as indispensable and natnnii 
to bis writings as to bis oral instruction/' But, bowever easen- 
tially different ihefarm of tbe dialogues adopted by Plato firom 
that pursued by otber writers, they were composed, as respects 
tbeir matter, with constant reference to the labours of bis pre- 
decessors. In fact, his whole system is rather critical and eclectic 
than dogmatical ; and several of bis dialogues assume the form 
of criticisms on the notions of former philosophers, rather than 
the formal developments of any doctrines of bis own. He was 
thoroughly, conversant not only with the leading principles and 
peculiar system of Socrates, but. bad no mean acquaintance, 
besides, with the notions of Pythagoras, Heracleitus, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras, — extracts from 
fvhose writings, with animadvertions on their opinions, are 
abundantly scattered throughout his works. Yet, however 
much Plato may have learnt from tbe philosophic works of 
his predecessors, while be borrowed some of his leading ideas from 
his great master Socrates, we should nevertheless be treating bim 
most unjustly, were we to regard bim merely as a compiler and 
systematiser of what bad been before promulgated, and so deny 
Lira all claim to the merit of being a great original thinker. His 
entire system is based, in fact, on some grand and novel ideas, 
perhaps faintly shadowed forlh by others, but never clearly un- 
folded till tbe time of Plato. The opposition between the genera] 
law and the particular facts, between the objects of reflection and 
the objects of tbe senses, between the world of intelligence and 
the visible world, was never clearly proclaimed till Plato an- 
nounced it. Socrates, indeed, awakened the f^erm of science, and 
laid the foundation of dialectics; but it w^s Plato who gave 
system and consistency to the whole. Socrates had not the men- 
tal capacity or education to arrange bis thoughts on any definite 
plan ; — whereas the kindred genius of Plato was happily fostered 
by every encouraging influence, and he stepped in to elaborate 
completely the plan of which his master had merely sketched tbe 
first rude outline. 

We proceed next to consider the chronological arrangement of 
the Platonic Dialogues, and the natural division according to 
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wliich they should be classified.* The most obyious arrangemen 
is according to their chronological order ; — and viewing them iu 
this light| we may divide them into three classes. In Ihe first 
are those written by Plato before he set out on his travels,-^ 
namely, the Lysis, Phsedrus, Laches, Hippias major, Protagoras^ 
Charmides, Ion, Menon, Alcibiades i., Euthydemus, Euthyphron^ 
CritOy and the Apology of So&rates ; — in the second are those 
which he drew up on his return from his travels, and before his 
second journey to Sicily, — ^namely, the Gorgias, Thestetus, 
Sophlstes, PoHticus, Cratylus, Parmenides, the Symposium^ 
Menezenus, Philebus, and Phaedo ; and in the third we place 
those written in more advanced life, when his views had become 
matured, and his doctrines thoroughly digested into one har- 
monious system, — namely, that noble trilogy comprising the 
l^mseus, Critiasy and Republic, — ^to which may be added the long 
dialogue of the Laws, which, though perfectly genuine, is but 
loosely connected with the general system of Plato's philosophy, 
and seems to be quite an extraneous section of this part of lids 
wiitingB. Schleiermacher, however, has presented us with & 
classification of a difierent kind, based on their subject-matter, 
and on an acute and careful examination of the connexion of 
thought running through the Dialogues. He arranges them 
under three heads: — 1. Elemeittary Dialogues, containing the 
germs of all that follows,-— of Logic as the instrument of philo- 
sophy, and of Ideas as its proper object, — viz., the Phaedrus, 
Protagoras, and Parmenides, the Lysis, Laches, Charmides, and 
Euthyphron, to which he appends also, the Apology, Crito, lo, 
and Hippias minor ; — 2. Progressive DiaJogueSf which treat of 
the distinction l^tween scientific and common knowledge in their 
united application to Moral and Physical science, — viz., the 
G orgias, Thesetetus, Menon, Euthydemus, Crat^^lus, Sophistes, 
Politicus, the Symposium, Phsedo, and Philebus, with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Erast, first Alcibiades, Menexenus, and 

* We hare particularised here only those Dialogues which are asoally regarded 
as CO^n^^ The Hipparchns, Minos, Alcibiades ii, Clitophon, Theages, iSryzias, 
Demodocos, Epioomisi and the Letters, are of dispatable origin, and to be assigned, 
HOhably, to some of Plato's followers. 
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Hippias major ; — 8. Constructive Dialogue», oontuning an object* 
ive scientklc •zposition, in which the practical and Bpeculattre 
are eooipletely united, — ^viz., the Timsos, the Critias, and the 
HepttllKCy with an Appendix comprising the Laws, EpistleSi &c 
It is c]e«r also that the Dialogues will allow of yet another mode 
of arranfmcnt, according to their contents, — as being either 
Dialectical, Ethical, or Physical : — ^this division, indeed, is clearly 
discernible in his works, though seyeral may not be assignable to 
any one part in particular: — thus, the Thesetetus and its two 
connected dialogues, — ^the Gorgias and Protagoras, with the 
Cratylus and the Sophistes, are clearly dialectical ; the Phsedros, 
Philebus, Republic, and Laws are ethical, and the Timseus is 
exclusively physical. I^ however, we would view the Dialogues 
as a whole, with all its parts fully harmonising, we should inquire 
what was the philosopher's great object visible throughout tiioee 
writings. Mr. Sewell answers this very satisfactorily ; — ^we shall 
give his own expressive, glowing words : — '^ Plato's great object 
was man. He lived with man, felt as a man, held intereourse 
with kings, interested himself deeply in the political revolutions 
of Sicily, was the pupil of one, whose boast it was to have brought 
down philosophy from heaven to earth, that it might raise man 
op from earth to heaven ; and, above aU, he was a witness and an 
actor in the midst of that ferment of humanity exhibited in the de- 
mocracy of Athens. The object constantly before the eyes of Plato 
was the incorporated spirit, the itkya Opk/ifia of human lawlessness; 
he saw it, indeed, in an exhausted state, its power passed away, 
its splendour torn off, and all the sores and ulcers which former 
demagogues had pampered and concealed, now laid bare and 
beyond cure." Indeed, as the same writer well observes ; — '* the 
state of the Athenian democracy is the real clue to the philosophy 
of Plato. It would be proved, if by nothing else, by one little 
touch in the Republic. The Republic is the summary of his whole 
system, and the key-stones ofaU tJte other Dialogues are uniformhf 
let into it. But the object of the Republic is to exhibit the misery 
of man let loose from law, and to throw out a general plan for 
making him subject to law, and thus to perfect his nature. This 
is exhibited on a large scale in the j>erson of a State; and in tlio 
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masterij historical sketeh which, in the eighth and ninth Books, 
he draws of the changes of society, having painted in the mimitest 
aetail the form of a licentious democracy, he fixes it hy the 
slightest allusion (it was perhaps all that he could hazard) on the 
existing state of Athens ; and then passes on to a fiightftal pro- 
phecy of that tyranny which would ineyitahly follow. All the 
other dialogues hring us to the Bepublic, and the Republic brings 
Tis to this as its end and aim/' 

We may now proceed to take a general review of the Platonic 
3>hnotophy, and his theory of Ideas in jmrticular, an intelligent 
Acquaintance with which is wholly indispensable to the student 
<>fPlato. 

The Platonic philosophy, be it understood, begins and ends, 
<^w do the lessons of Socrates, with an acknowledgment of human 
ignorance, — ^the only true starting-place of sound scientific inves* 
^gation. Imitating his master^s example, Plato did not so much 
^adeayour to teachf in the strict sense of the word, as to explore 
omen's minds, and ascertain how far they really comprehended the 
doctrines and opinions which they professed. Taking ibr granted 
"that all current opinions are true, because they are current, was 
the great fault of the Sophists, who taught entirely wpog iSltc^f 
xelatiye to opinion ; — ^whereas, with Socrates and Plato, the pre- 
Jiminary investigation respecting their truth or &lsehood was all 
72f ALL, — any prior assumption of their truth being positively 
inadmissible; because, without investigation, it was impossible 
"Co know and be sure of the truth of opinions* The method of 
3^1ato, accordingly, is the reverse of the didactic method em- 
ployed by the Sophists, who assumed principles as true, and on 
"^ese grounds proceeded to argue and persuade. The Socratic 
xnethod, on the other hand, consisted in putting questions wish 
the view of eliciting replies bearing on the point in debate,— 
in smiply inquiring and pronouncing so far only as the answer 
is approved or rejected, — ^in a word, educing the truth by simply 
bringing the answerer to teach himself: — and hence it was, that 
the popular opponents of this method decried it, as one pro- 
dacmg doubt, and therefore of dangerous tendency. With Plato. 
Wever, as with Socrates, the awakening of doubt was not 
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merely a vain display of logical skill and elever oavillingy but 
had for its object the remoyal of the unstable ground on which 
opinions may have been rested, and the formation of more settled 
oonvietions : — indeed, it was exalted by him into a regular 
discipline of the mind set in operation for the single purpose 
of investigating the truth. The method and discipline by 
which he accomplishes this object is, what he calls Dialectic^ 
which, as opposed to the plans of the Sophists, may be 
termed the true art of Discussion; and, as contrasted with 
the mere wisdom of opinion, (the ioioao^Ui of the Sophists,) 
it was philosophy — ^real science — ^the knowledge of the trutifi^ 
The ground of his whole proceeding was the Fallaciousness of 
Opinion ; and hence Plato had to seek some eriterion of Truth 
apart from mere opinion. Denying the sufficiency of subfeethe 
truth (t. e, the assumption that the mental perceptions are true 
simply because they take place), he set himself to search after 
objective truth — ^truth independent of the mind of man and not 
affected by the variations of human judgment — as a foundation of 
his system of knowledge. Involved with the notion of the Fallaci- 
ousness of Opinion, another is closely allied, — tJie FaUctcumsnese 
of the Senses; and it is the joint application of these two funda- 
mental principles, which unites his method and his philosophy in 
one master-science, — Dialectic. True knowledge, unlike that de- 
rived through the senses, is founded purely on the apprehensions 
of the intellect, ^^'ithout any intervention whatever of the senses ; 
— and so also Dialectic, as being philosophy, is occupied about 
that which exists {to ovtwc ov), or has Being, in opposition to 
the presentations made to the senses, which are conversant only 
with those things that have the semblance of being (rd ^aivofikva) ; 
— while, as a method, it investigates the reason or account of 
the Being of everything,— of everything as it is, and not as it 
APPEARS, not being satisfied with opinions, of which no account 
can be given, but bringing all to the test of exact argument and 
ilffinition. Plato thought it his first business, therefore, to give 
his method a firm basis by establishing at the outset a sound 
Tlieory of Being, as a sure Criterion of Truth ;— and this is hii 
celebrated Theory of Ideas. 
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Tlato conceived, tliat Opinion, in contradistinction from Know- 
ledge, is grounded an neruatUm and becoming {rb ytyv6fLii^v). 
17o man, indeed, such sensation is absolutely necessary; because 
tl^e soul resides in the body, wl^ch is itself a compound thing, 
stxlgeet to continual decay and reproduction, — the connenon 
between the two consisting in the reciprocal communication either 
q£ action or passion by means' of their respective faculties. Hence 
sezisation is clearly regarded as an effect produced by the union of 
tlie soul with the body ; and Plato did not fail to observe that al- 
tlion^ sensation, strictiy speaking, has cognisance only of corporeal 
qiiahties, there are certun internal states of the soul which have 
no immediate reference to ihe corporeaL The soul, in short, 
recdves sensations through the sensuous mechanism ; but it has 
moreover, (in addition to the power which it exercises through the 
instnmientality of the bodily organs,) a distinct faculty of investi- 
gating by itself the abstract properties of all sensations ; '^appear? 
ing,'' as it is said in the Thesetetus (p. 185. b.) ''to have the power of 
inspecting the common propertiesof all things." In accordance with 
this view, Plato distinguishes what is apprehended by the senses 
{ih ciaBfiT^) from that of which we become cognisant by means 
of reflection (^cavoia) through the understanding or rational con- 
templation (Xoyifffiag or v6ri(f^) ; — the former being in a continual 
state of transition or becoming (jd yiyv6fitva\ whereas the latter 
{tA wra) are constant and permanent, unproduced, imperishable, 
&Qd ever identical with themselves, belonging to oMa and capable 
of becoming the objects of science or certain knowledge. Such 
&rethe notions of genus and species, the laws and ends of nature, 
u also the principles of cognition and moral action, and the 
essences of individual, concrete, thinking souls ; — respecting all 
of irhich may be predicted an tUoe, which closely corresponds 
with what we now designate — a general term, (Comp. RepubL 
^ p. 632. a., with Phileb. p. 15. a., and Tim. p. 51. c.) It is in 
this sense, then, that he says of science in general (which seeks in 
^be ideas to seize the essence of things), that its object is to exhibit 
everything as it is, by itself, absolutely, {rb avrh kqO avrb, or to 
avro Scovrov, as in Republ. vi. p. 494. a.) and that the ideac 
^^^^inselves invariably maintain their proper nature, character| 
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and ideniily. All things else, therefore^ besides ideas, have only 
so far a reality, as they participate therein ; — all being formed 
out of ideas and numbersi* — sensible things merely resembling 
ideas and being, as copies do originals,— just as Plato himself 
observes in the tenth Book of the Republic, — speaking of a eouch, 
ov rb bv, <iXXa rtroiovrov oZov rb Sv, Inquiry, however, mustneoes* 
sarily lead men from one idea to others in connexion therewith ; 
and on this account Plato regarded individual ideas as hypothetical 
notions, for which a true foundation can only be given by an idea 
not requiring explanation and confirmed also by some higher sup- 
X>osition or idea. He wished, indeed, through the realisation of the 
lower ideas to rise to a knowledge of the highest, which.representB 
the principle of all things, — ^in short, the idea of God, — GtMl, the 
measure of all things (not man, as Protagoras held), — Gk>d, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of all, — ^the Supreme Idea, con- 
taining in itself all others, and the unity which in itself comprises 
^e true essence of all things. 

In conclusion, as Ritter succinctly and well observes, ''Plato. 
attempted to account for the existence of the sensible world, by 
the ideas alone, without recourse to any other nature, alien and 
foreign to them ; and in this attempt to make the transition from 
the ideal to the sensible, there is much that is vague and indeter- 
minate. The source of this vagueness lies principally in the 
insufficiency of the distinction which he makes between different 
ideas, as indicating either a substantial and absolute entity, or a 
mere relation or property. To this must be added the vague and 
indeterminate sense of tiie Platomc idea of the essence which is 
exhibited by the ideas severally. In this respect Aristotle does 
not seem to be to blame, when he asks how ideas or lifeless num- 
bers can possibly have a desire, or longing, notwithstanding that 
we are constrained to admit that, according to Plato, some ideas, 
at leasts that of the soul for instance, — ^must be supposed to be 
endued with life. Again, the distinction which is made between 

* Oibe ovTut if^ rSrt vefvKora ravra irpwTov Sutrxflfiariearo liitvi 
rt Kai ApiBfune, *^ God thus truly formed these things as they first 
arose according to ideas and numbers." — ^Tim. p. 53. b. 
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ideas m ibeir unity and totality, and ideas in thdr oppoation ta^ 
each other, is extremely vague ; although it is the basis on which 
the whole theory rests. If moreover, we admit that, according to 
man's true and real nature, the world of ideas is hb proper home, 
and that he there contemplates the true essence of things, as is 
implied in the doctrine of reminiscence, it becomes difficult to 
account ibr his removal from so perfect a state of being, into the 
present imperfect existence. Finally, Plato ¥ras forced to have 
recourse to the notion, that there is an impelling necesnty in 
the secondary causes, the ground of which was the supposition, 
that there must be a something opposite to good. In this there is 
undoubtedly contained a very ancient cast of thought, still the very 
indefinite nature of this necessity shows that, after all his attempts 
to reconcfle the supra-sensible with the sensible, Plato still found 
m it something inexplicable. Thus^uch at least is certain, that on 
the one hand, the tendency of his views was to refer all real entity 
to the immutable ideas, and conseqnentiy to consider the sensible 
more as an unsubstantial shadow than a reality; while, on the 
other, he seems never to have forgotten that the only point of view 
from which philosophical speculation is possible, lies on the sensi- 
ble, and so again the reality of the sensible appears to be a neces- 
sary supposition of his system. In these two tendencies, we may 
recognise the well-balanced and measured character of his mind. 
To discover their true connection however, was granted neither to 
Plato nor his age; nor can we wonder, then, that he should have 
had recourse to many vague and loose conceptions in order to ex- 
plain it, none of which, however, eventually satisfied his own mind. 
The dialectic of Plato, hpweyer great its defects may be 
estimated, presents, nevertheless, a worthy image of the pure 
phflosophical feeling. This Plato assumed to be grounded in 
love and in a longing after the eternal ideas, by the contemplation 
of which the mortal soul sustains itself, and by perpetual renova- 
tion becomes participant in immortality. Stimulated by such a 
desire, the philosophical mind or soul strives to attain, as far as 
possible, to a perfect remembrance of ideas which are the eternal 
essence of things, the memory of them being awakened by sensi- 
ble phenomena, which are resemblances of the ideas and t«»1 
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entity, and thereby serve as means by which the cognition of real 
being becomes attainable. But while the sensible, by bringing to 
mind this resemblance to real entity, is subserrient to the efforts 
of the reasonable soul, it also impedes and limits it in its porsoits 
of the tme, since the eensuons representations contain as much of 
irresemblance as of resemblance. But the greatest impediment to 
philosophical investigation arises from the constant flux of sensation 
which allows it no stability. Flowing on in a continual series of 
production and decay, sensible things are constantly changing 
their state and never exhibit the full perfection of the subsistent. 
They comprise at once entity and non-entity, and it is not the true 
standard and the all-sufficient which they represent, but only the 
relative, which constantiy varies by greater or less from the 
measure of the true and substantive entity. It was to this that 
Plato looked when he thought he had discovered in th6 ideas of tihe 
other and the relatively great and littie, the grounds of the sensi- 
ble matter of mntabiUty. But contingent being is only fop the 
absolute, a mean merely by which the resemblance to ideas is 
manifested in sensible things ; and, viewed in this light, ideas must 
appoar as the ends of sensible existence, and as the standard by 
which the true therein is to be measured. A multiplicity of ends 
having been admitted, it followed that there must also be a last 
end, — an ultimatum in the realm of ideas, — therefore a supreme 
idea. This result follows from the consideration of the mutual 
relation of ideas, for one idea must be explained by another, and * 
thus we proceed through a series of subordinate ideas up to higher 
and higher, ir order to reduce them by a legitimate synthesis into 
unity, until at last we arrive at the highest idea, and then again, 
by a converse method, to descend by analysis from the supreme 
unity to the multiplicity of subordinate ideas. In this higher and 
lower ordination, each subordinate idea requires merely as a 
supposition until it is shown by the latter to be legitimate. But 
from such hypotheses or suppositions the mind must at last arrive 
at that which implies nothing else, and is in itself sufficient ; of 
this kind is the nature of good, which, exhausting all true 
entity, is itself in want of nothing, but is desired by all. This 
idea of good, or God, is consequentiy the key -stone of all 
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ratiunal investigation* It embraces whatever subsists without 
diierence^ in time or space, — all truth and science, all substances 
and all reason, being neither reason nor essence, but being 
raperior to, unites both within itself. It is the source of motion 
to all, for all has a desire towards it, and consequently it is the 
nuttress of all generation, in which nought is true beyond its 
resemblance of the good. However,- from some impelling neces- 
Qty, enl, the opposite of good, is in generation mixed up with it. 
Man, therefore, as living in this scene of production and decay, 
canaot attain to a complete knowledge of the unity of good ; for 
to him truth, and the sdence of truth, appear in opposition to 
each other, and it is not x>ermitted to mortal nature to contem- 
plate the eternal, in its absolute essence, but merely as shadowed 
forth in the temporal. God, then, is the good itself of which 
tbis sendble world is only an image. But in the present world 
it ought to be man's endeavour to enlarge and cultivate his science, 
in order that, by attaining to as pure a knowledge as possible of 
the multiplicity of ideas, he may be able to discern therein, how- 
ler imperfectly, the unity of truth and science which subsists in 
tbegood. 
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PART II. 



PLATO'S VIEWS ON ETHICS AND POLITICS. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 

THE REPUBLIC. 

The notions entertained by Plato on Political Science will be 
best understood by viewing them in connexion with his ethical 
doctrines, from which, indeed, he considered them inseparable. 
The two leading principles on which his moral system reposes, 
are — ^first, that no one is willingly evil (cac^c t'^v i«wv avittc), 
and, secondly, that every one is endued toith the power of pro^ 
ducing moral changes in his own moral character^ — ^which, 
indeed, are only the counterpart ethical clianges in his moral 
character; — and these are only the corresponding ethical ex- 
pressions of the theory of Immutable Being, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the world of sensible things (rd yiyvofitva), 
— everjrthing that is born and perishes, — a principle which places 
in the strongest possible contrast the mutability and false appear- 
ances of this world with the true and immutable of the Deity, 
whom Plato conceived to be not only the measure of all things 
and the pattern of his own perfections, having the supreme good 
for the object of all his operations, but likewise as the only real 
Idea of Good, in comparison with which the best strivings and 
conceptions of man are but tendencies and approximations. So 
truly is it said in the Phaedo, that '^ all things desire to be of the 
tame quality as the summum bonum, but yet are ever inferior to it * 
i^hilosophy and morals, in fact, perfectly coincide in their object, 
—the love of truth being the love of good, and the love of good 
the love of truth ; — and morality, viewed per se, is the one motive 
of the love of truth and good predominating over, purifying, 
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lind absorbing into itself every desire of human natore,— is, iu 

^acty the purifying of the soul, the perfecting of yirtue, the 

discipline of immortality^ :the resemblance and participation of 

the Deity.* 

Of Plato's moral doctrines, the most important are the fpllow- 

ing: — that, independently of other ends, virtue is to be pursued 

^s the true good of the soul,t the proper perfection of man's 

i^^ture, the power by which the soul fitly accomplishes its exist* 

^i&ee,t whereas vice is a disease of the mind (Republ. iy. 444. c), 

^xising from delusion or imperfect apprehension of our proper 

Hiterests; — ^that the real freedom of a rational being consists in 

^x^ ability to regulate his conduct by reason, and that every one 

^ot guided by his reason, encourages insubordination in the men- 

tel faculties, and becomes the slave of caprice or passion; (iroXX^ 

M^y iovXtiac rt if &viKtv9(piae y'^fi^ti-i i^xi tihrov. Republ. iz. 577. 

d.) — ^that virtuous conduct, apart from its benefits to society, is 

advantageous to the individual practising it, inasmuch as it ensures 

^bat regularity of the imagination, — ^that tranquillity and internal 

harmony, which constitutes the mind's proper happiness.|| He, 

tbroughout, and with great power, contends for tiie earnestness 

^f a virtuous mind in the attidnment of truth, and inculcates 

^e propriety of nursuing the ordinary pleasures of life, § only 

* " As the ntional lonl can only iDTolnntarily be subject to ignorance, U it onfy 
^^mbut ite win that it earn be evil. Every volition, by its essential natare, pursuet 
^^ good I no one is willinf to be subject to eril or to become bad, inasmuch as 
^^ end of ToUtion is not the immediate act, but the object for the sake of vrhich 
^^ act is undertaken ^ and no man enters on any act or undertaking, except for 
^^ sake of ultimate good. Now a man, vrhen engaging, in any act apparently 
C*(>od, may err, and choose the eril instead of the good { but in that case he labours 
^ssdcr em ixeehaUofjf errwr, and does not what he really desires, but what, in 
*Mts o# hit wishes, seems to him either as an immediate good or a mean to 
^Uttmate good.*'— Ritter*s History of PhHos. (Morrison's Tt.) iL ssy. 

t Gorir. p. S06. c. X Republ. i. p. 353. d. | Republ. iz. p. 591. d 

% Democritns, Aristippus, and the Sophists had taught that fiood eontittt in 

^Cenmre}— and Plato, in his refutation of this vicious doctrine, does not deny that 

Measure belongs to the good things of life, but only seeks to determine its relative 

^^Ine. Pleasures, too, are of two kinds,— some simple and pure, dependant on the 

^^MlMy or intellectual organisation,— others mixed or impure, as being always com- 

^'ned with more or less of pain. The latter are only relatively pleasures, inasmuch 

^ they are incapable of affording pleasure mxcm^ by the gratification o( som^ 
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80 far as they are subservient to, or compatible witb, man's 

higher and nobler duties. In the fourth Book of the Laws, there 
is a pretty complete summary of the salient features in Plato's 
theory of morals, — a condensed view of which will be found in the 
article " Plato" of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana :— the remarks 
with which it closes— on the coincidence of the precepts of mo- 
rality with the conclusions of prudence and enlightened self- 
love, — ^are both happily conceived and well expressed. 

Plato conceived that there were two great causes of human cor- 
ruption, viz., bad or iU'direeted education^ and the corrtq^ 
influence of the body on the sotd. His ethical discussions, there- 
fore, have for their object, the limiting of the desires, and the 
cure of the diseases produced by them in the soul ; while his 
political discussions have for their immediate object, the laying 
down of right principles of education, and enforcing them by the 
constitution of the laws and the power of the State. His two 
great works, in fact, — the Republic and the Laws, — may be con- 
sidered as theories and plans of dvic education, radier than ' 
schemes of legislation and details of laws. The former, it is true, 
inquires more particularly into the principles on which a right 
government may be formed, and the latter presents a systematic 
view of the nrinciples of legislation : — but, comprising, as both. 
works do, so much matter of a purely intellectual and ethical 
character, we are compelled to conclude that their primary object 
is, the improvement of human nature by social institutions ex- 
pressly formed for that purpose. We arenot to suppose, moreover, 
that Plato, in his Republic, had in view the actual foundation of a 
State, but that he presents rather an example of the most perfect 
life — public as well as private — free from those impediments 
which all existing governments and laws throw across the path 
of the virtuous. Thus, in the Laws (lil>, vii.), he says — ** Our 
whole government consists in the imitation of a roost excel- 
lent and virtuous life;" and again, ^^ these excellent things 
are rather as wishes stated in a fable than actual facts, though it 

want; whereas trne enjoyment consists in those pure del!|rhts which do not uise 
after pain, bat which the soul experiences, when filled with the contemplation uf 
true bein;. (Repabl. Ix. p. 585. d.)— Hitter's History of Philoa ii. p. 390. 
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-ould be best of all if they could exist in all States.'* He thought, 
irj fact, that iis Philosoph/ is the guide of private life^ elevating it 
the knowledge of the true and the good, so it was seated, like* 
rise, on the throne of government, and exhibited the eternal ideas 
social good and truth, — ^modifying society after their pattern ; 
and hence is it, that (as Aristotle observes in the second Book ot 
Politics, ch. 2,) Plato overlooks impossibilities in his arrange- 
ents, and sacrifices all to the one great object of sketching the 
cfgood as a social principU^ apart firom the evil influences 
o^ society. 

We shall now proceed to describe at some length the subject- 

xzxatter of the Republic ; and we shall just remark, that if the 

^^v'ork itself had been more studied, there would have been far 

less difference of opinion respecting the nature and object of this 

Dialogue. In fact, no exposition or theory can explain Plato, 

^ho is, above all others, a writer to be studied in his own works ; 

and his character as a writer and philosopher would have been 

far higher in general estimation at the present day, if there had 

been fewer to pronounce sentence on him without having read a 

angle syllable of his writings. 

The Republic of Plato is a development cf the analogy heivoeen 
'the ideas of the perfect man and the perfect State, — ^the two 
principles being daborated throughout the Dialogue, in perfect 
bannony and mutual dependance on each other. He exhibits, 
indeed, the image of perfect and consummate virtue, such as 
OQght to be seen in the whole life of man, whether in his private 
ttpadty simply, as a sentient and moral agent, or in his public 
position as the member of a State. As man, moreover, has 
certain special social relations and social functions, he considers 
bim also collectively, as part of a State, and is hence led to in- 
quire into the best or pattern form of a State, — a proceeding quite 
in nnison with the custom of the Greeks, who treated Politics 
rather as a branch of Ethics than a separate science. This Dia- 
logue, therefore,— one of that splendid group of which the 
Timaens, the Critias, and the Laws are the other members, — 
• comprises two subjects constantly connected and cohering, — the 
contemplation of the perfectly ^ood man, composed of bod^ oxvd 
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soul on the one hand, and on the other the perfectly good State, 
composed of many members in different, classes, performing their 
respective functions. Justice, then,~the principle, cause, anc. 
uniting bond of all the other Yirtues,^-one, too, that is essentially 
of a political character — forms a very suitable discussion by way 
«f IsfffodiieAiQfli to this Dialogue. The refutation of incorrect or 
^adequate d^nitions of this virtue, occupies a large portion of 
the first Book ; — and Socrates (the hero of this, as of most other 
of the Platonic Dialogues), then proceeds, with the view of educing 
some abstract definition of justice, to explain his notion of a per- 
fect State, as one in which all ranks of its members accurately 
fulfil their respective functions, dwelling together in harmony. - 
Commencing with the consideration of Virtue, (which consists 
in the harmonious cultivation of the different intellectual and 
moral faculties,) he open? the inquiry with a kind of analysis oi 
the human mind, which he divides into three parts, — first, the 
rational or reasoning principle^ (rb Xovurrur^v),-— secondly, the 
spirit or wiU, (rb ^vfiucbv or ^vfioeiSkg), — and thirdly, the (q>petite 
or passion (rb lirtOvfATirucbv)y* — which last, however, indicates 
nothing beyond that vital impulse which leads from one sensation 
to another. Of these faculties the most excellent is Reason, 
whose proper province is to direct and controul the other facul- 
ties ; and of the operations of this faculty Plato forms several 
divisions (at the close of the sixth Book), according as the ideas 
are abstract, mixed, or material, — the vSrietc constituting the 
knowledge of pure ideas, the didvoia that of mixed ideas, iriortQ 
that of actually existing materials and their affections, and lUaeia 
the knowledge of the images or shadows of bodies,+ — these divi- 
sions including — first, iiriffrrifirj (true science), and secondly, 
opinion true or false, {S6la).X So much for Reason (ro XoyumKov), 

* Ritter, U. p. 863. t (Qacry— the science of forms?) Comp. Repabl. Ti. 509. e. 

t Plato's system of Ideas (ctdn) consists, strictly speakin^i of what we now term 
peneralizatiun and abstraction,— the main part of the definition reali and he seems 
to have constracted his theory as a mean between the HeracUtean doctrine of a 
perpetaal flax, modified into the notion of Prota^ras, mdvntv p4rpo¥ itSfmnot, 
.which set up fifvtaBai instead of cti^at,) and the Eleatic doctrine that all It one, 
without multiplicity, changre, augmentation, or decay He was convinced of the 
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Nowy — ^mtennediate between Reason andPasnon (rh lyiOv/i^nie^) 
is the Will or Spirit, which should be an assistant to Beason 
(IfTicovpotr hf rf XoytertKf ^{fcu) in the pursuit of Tirtne, and 
should oppose the indulgence of base desires^ — all desires bdng 
Intimately under the controul of the Beason and the WilL* 
Forthermorey — from the exercise and combination of these three 
fiaiculties there are geuerated four principal or cardinal Tirtnes:— - 
1. Prudence or Wisdom {^vfinc) ; — 2. Courage or Fortitude 
{dv^ia)y by which Plato means the maintenance of right opnkm 
aa to what is and is not to be feared, (xtpi rdy iup&v^) t. e; as to 
good and evil ;t — 3. Temperance or Self-controul (<rii»^po0^);t— 
and 4. Justice (iuuuovCvfi^ which, with Plato, does not simply 
mean the virtue of rendering to all their due, but stands for that 
harmonious and proportional development of the inner man, by 
means of which each faculty of his soul performs its own functions 
without interfering with the others || (/ii) l&travra riiXX&rpia 
wpArriOf tgaaroy Iv avrtf firidt voKvirpayfiovuv frpbc ^EXXifXa)* 
Just or virtuous actions, then, says he, consist in the performance 
of actions agreeable to the nature of the soul,§ whereas the 
contrary comprise such as are discordant to a right nature, and 
productive of mental disturbance and agitation. In the realizaf- 
tion of this Justice, in short, consists Virtue itself, which Plato 
defines to be ^^ a certain health and beauty and good habit of the 
soul," exercising the nobler parts of our nature in the contem- 
plation of philosophy and more particularly the summum honum 
Xrh SiyaOov), the practical realization of which should be the 
chief aim of the State constituted in the soul. IT 

reality both of the permanent being or gen as (ouvia) and of the mutable tivtvtt dt 

the phenomena : — the science that contemplates these general terms is called 

n AtaXcKTMif— Dialectics. These ideas are recognized by the v6n<rit and 6iavwa^ 

not by the senses; and as they belong to ohaia, they become the objects of tme 

sdence or certain knowledge. Everything of this kind is an cZdor, or general term. 

txs quiddity. He thought, moreover, that there was a supreme standard Idea— 

Qod— in which were comprised all other subordinate Ideas, and which contained 

Bothing whatever capable of be'mg apprehended by the senses. This is not exactly 

bJt nearly the view taken by Ritter, ii. 261—270. 

* RepubL iv. p. 441. a. «r lb. iv. 429. b. c. t lb. iii. 389. d. and iv. 430. d. » 
1 Republ. iv. 443. e. % lb. iv. 444. e. % lb. is. S9l. e. 
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The man, then, wlio studies to produce tbis harmony in the 
mental Acuities, is truly consistent with himself^ — ^troly entitled to 
the appellation — fLoveucbe and iroXcrucdcy— ^hy which he means far 
more than is conveyed hy the modem terms, musician and poli* 
tician. So great, indeed, is the power and influence of virtue 
that, without it, there can be neither true happiness nor mental 
tranquillity, — all else of the nature of pleasure being mere shadow 
and inanity (I(ncuxypa^i7/ilyi| ric,)* Now, with respect to Pleasure, 
each mental £Eunilty has its own peculiar species, — ^the highest as 
well as purest of all being exclusively enjoyed by the philosopher, 
through the exercise of wisdom ;t tmd those who cultivate wisdom 
and virtue are to be deemed happy, even in the midst of misfor« 
tune, and when it has no probability of proper reward. It is to be 
cultivated, indeed, on its own intrinsic merits, without any regard 
for expediency — any hoi>e of reward. At the same time, how* 
ever, it is quite apparent that good men are praised, loved, and 
honoured, while the unjust are eventually exposed and punished ; 
— nay, even by the Deity, good and just men are not neglected, 
for God loves and rewards those who practise virtue and seek to 
resemble Him. Independently of this, too, Plato derives another 
motive to virtue from the immortality of the soul, — viz., that, if 
we be not justly and adequately compensated in this Hfe, we shall 
meet with perfect and unswerving justice, when arraigned before 
the judgment-seat of God. 

Having thus far explained Plato's notions respecting Man's 
character individually, and respecting the dignity and excellence 
of Virtue — and of Justice in jiarticular — that union and consum- 
mation of all the other virtues, — we now proceed to shew, how he 
applied these principles to the formation of his ideal and perfect 
Commonwealth (iroXiTtia)^ which he thought to be analogous to, 

* Republ. ix. 583. b. 
t The relation which* according to Plato, subsists between knowledge and pure 
pleasure, seems to be in general of the following nature.— In the gradual growth 
of the human conscionsness, pleasure is necessarily combined with oognitioci,— ao 
however, as that, at one time pleasure, at another cognition, is the dominant and 
determining elemet^ In the former case, the pleasure is impure and immoderate 
while in the latter a pure pleasure arises, measured by the truth of Ideas. To aroid 
the former and pursue the latter, ought, therefore, to be the object of a truly intel- 
lectual life.— At7/er, ii. p. 393. 
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and a sort of exhibition {frapaZttyfia) o{, a good and Tirtaoos man. 
Some few incidental remarks occur on the formation of society 
for mutual aid and support ; and he then proceeds to classify 
the members or parts of his ideal Republics. 

These he classes under three heads or divisions, corresponding 
with the faculties of the soul, — ^viz., 1. the povKtvruthv, (counsellors) 
those who employ reason in the contemplation of wluit best suits 
the State, — 2. the lirtKovptKov, — ^those who aid the povKarral with a 
ready will, — 8. the xpnf'^f^'''teru:bv,'who are bent on gain and selfish 
gratification.* Reason alone is, according to Plato, entitled to 
and capacitated for the supreme government (just as reason is 
the monarch of the properly energising mind), to the total ezdn- 
sion of the commonalty {xpfiftanoTai)^ who are totally unacquainted 
with wisdom or philosophy. The military class or executiye, 
however, (rh ImKovpiKSv), who are to be the active guardians 
(^Xocfc) of the State, he requires to be properly taught and dis- 
ciplined, so that, while obeying the counsellors, they may protect 
the State from both internal and external danger. As these 
guardians, therefore, are necessarily to be chosen from the better 
class of the citizens, they should be of a philosophic turn, of an 
active will, and of a stem determination (^tX^vo^oi xai OvfioiMc 
cac raxiit: ^ hxvpol ri)v ^i'0Yv).i' 

As respects the training of the military class, that must be 
effected by a thorough discipline, — ^first, in Gymnastics^ which 
includes every exercise and truning of the body, whether patience 
under hardships, or endurance of hunger and thirsts — cold or heat; 
and likewise dancing, all being practised not only to invigorate 
the body, but to strengthen the spirit and maintain the entire 

* In other words,—" There should be one part to correspond with the reason, to 
irhom the sovereifntj is to be entra8ted,--a second, answerinir to spirit, is to 
utiit the sorerdpi,— and lastlf , a third part if made parallel to the appetite, and 
Steaded to supply the bodily wants of the commonity. These are the three social 
^^*ues— tiie raler, the warrior, and the craftsman. Eadi contributes a peculiar vir- 
^ to the general body : by its ruling class it becomes sagacious, bold by its warriors, 
^ temperate by the obedience of the artizan to the orders of his ruler. From 
^ <lae combination of these virtues in the whole community, results civil Justice.** 
' TUs explanation, so happily expressed by Bitter, is fully authorised by the pass* 
*Ccs, Ub. tt. 427. c. I 433. d. 

t RepubL iL 37fi. c 
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man — the passions^ in particular — ^in subjection to reason; — and 
secondly, in Music,* whicli Plato held to comprise all imaginative 
art, the ordinary instruction in grammar, and also science itself all 
of which contribute to elevate and enlarge the mind, protecting 
it, at the same time, from all that militates against virtue. More 
particularly, the ^vXaxte must be kept free from all ambition 
and avarice, which are unquestionable obstacles to the proper 
performance of their civic functions. From these ^vXmecc the 
chief rulers and counsellors of the State ()3ovXevral) are to be 
chosen ; to be chosen, too, for their general fitness and estima- 
tion: — and those only should be placed in charge, who are 
endowed with high talent, and have all along maintained a life of 
virtue, superior to that of the other citizens. Furthermore, in the 
same way as human life can only attain to its highest happiness, 
under the guidance of reason conducting it to the highest good,-~ 
so also, a State can only attain to consummate virtue and pros- 
perity, when its rulers apply themselves to the investigation of 
eternal truth and the contemplation of the highest good. Hence 
it is, that Plato says (v. 473. c), the rulers must be philosophers, 
— not, indeed, necessarily occupied in subtie disputations on gen- 
eral subjects of investigation, but rather engaged in contemplating 
the eternal ideas of things — ^truth itself; and they must not only 
admire the beauty of virtue, but earnestly seek the individual cul- 
tivation of it, and teach it to others also t by the exhibition of its 
development in their own persons. 
Virtue, again, whether exercised by individuals or in com- 

* These accomplishments, however, he wished to restrain within dae bounds, lest 
their simplicity should become luxurious, and lest they should become incentives to 
passion and vice. Poetry, in particular, he desires to restrain, dreading its evil 
influence on the moral habits;— and he almost wishes the expulsion of poels from 
his ideal State. He looks upon poetry, indeed, as a mere art of imitation, little better 
than mere illusion and childishness (x. 602. b. c.);— useful, i>erhap8, for education, 
but to be placed, for fear of abuse, under the strictest surveillance. 

t Virtue, according to Plato, in the Meno and Protagoras, may be learnt, so 
far as it rests on science, in the same sense as science itself i« teachable,— f. e., 
originally and naturally it dwells potentially in the soul i and for the right attain* 
i^ent of virtue, nothing more is requisite than a fitting direction of the mind, 
leading man to contemplate the good through the medium of reflection and 
memory. 
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n^'csjiities, is one and the same,* comprising^ however, four parte; 
-first, Wisdom, the essential qualification of rulers ; — secondly, 
^waragt, the property of the military class who defend the State f 
''^liirdly, Temperance, the distinctive quality of a well-orderec 
td ob^eiit conmionalty ; and, fourtUy, JutHce, by virtue of 
't^lch each particular class or individual energises in his own 
tere, without encroaching on that of his neighbours. The pure 
^Toae of virtue, however, is exceedingly rare, either in States 
individuals ; while, on the other hand, errors and defecte are 
^^^oristantly observable and ever likely to interfere with correct 
-^^on. HencCy applying this remark to Politics, our pattern 
Lte {iipwaTOKp&Tui) ^idll insensibly become vitiated ; sinking first 
n/iapxia, and thence into dXtyapxutt dfiftoKparia, and lasUy 
lownright rvpawie, the worst possible mode of social union, 
^0 wonder, for if we compare them with the state of the human 
>al when reason is on her throne, and also when she is dethroned 
^3y the passions, we discover between them a dose analogy. From 
^lie dominance of the will over reason we realise the idea of Ant^' 
^iiion ; and this seems nearly allied to the n/iapxia of the Cretans 
^nd Spartans (which Plato greatly preferred to the democracy of 
Athens) ; — ^again. when rein is given to the appetite, still other 
Bnd greater evils arise, and among others, Avarice, which bears 
Q close analogy to iXiyapxui; — thirdly, when the passions are 
i'reely indulged, and in a base manner, without regard to order or 
decency, we have before us dfiftoKparia or mob-rule ;-:-and lastly, 
when any one passion or violent emotion exercises sway to the 

* T%e question, wbefher Tirtiie is one or many (often raised without recdTinir 
U17 dedsive solution), is connected with the more irenend one, whether the on* 
[ti «v) can be manifold or the manifold one* From the Dialectic, it must be clear, 
^ on this point Plato came to the conclusion that rirtue mast both be regarded 
** one, and in another respect also as many. In a moral point of Tiew, howerer, 
^question of the unity of virtue must be taken in quite another sense ; for as 
^ Cood is considered as a dae measure and proportion, no single virtue, by itself 
*Bd spilt from the rest, can be truly virtuous. Hence Plato often describes some 
"^lie rirtae as comprislnir In itself the sum of all virtues Thus, Justice is often 
'^'^ for virtue in ireneral, because no action, which is not also just, can b« 
*'^'^»OBS;— and similarly wiUi wisdom, temperance, and valour. In the Protairoras, 
^ Plato adds a fifth virtae—offidmc, or piety, and in the RepubUc (iU. 402, b.) he 
^^^tions liberality and magnanimity 
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exclunon of sll the more generous feelings of our nature, we have 
an exact pietsre of rvpaypic^ which ia the worst species of goyem 
menty and fiirlhest of all lemoved from political perfection. 

To return to our pattern State : it must have the principle of 
permanence in healthy operation; and this is best effected by 
htfmoDj, er, as it were, unity of action in all the members, just 
as individual virtue results from the harmonious exercise of the 
collective mental faculties. The various establishments in a State, 
therefore, must so cohere and harmonise, as mutually to aid each 
other ; and the most anxious pains must be taken to protect the 
State fr-om all influences likely to deteriorate good morals and 
impair the authority of the government To this end, then, care 
must be observed, that no innovations (t6 iii^ vnartpUUtVf BepubL 
iv. 424. c.) be introduced in the training of youth in Gymnastics 
and Music ; — ^for such innovations, says this ancient Conservative 
have an insidious and destructive tendency. The afiairs of do- 
mestic life, also, must be so regulated, that no base desires shall 
invade and disturb the State ; and to promote this object, as well 
as to show that the defenders of the State should consider, not so 
much their own individual existence, or their own gratifications, 
as their inseparable connection and membership with the whole 
State, to the welfare of which the individual man is ever subordi- 
nate ; — on this principle must be explained those strange views of 
the community of wives and children, that have always excited the 
astonishment of those not fully acquainted with the moral ends of 
the Republic. Individuals are, according to this philosopher, mem- 
bers of, and to be merged in, the State ; — and hence he suggests 
also, that even the women should undergo the same kind of training 
with the young men, as they have their respective aptitudes. 
Thus is a State to be maintained in permanent health, free from 
the incursions of civil discord. With whatever ability, how- 
ever, a State may be formed, it cannot be permanently prosperous 
without the constant and active exercise of virtue ; — and just in 
proportion as sin entails misery and virtue happiness, so, likewise. 
Tyranny produces disorder and wretchedness ; while Aristocracy, 
t. f ., Plato's best form of government, will not fail to exalt the 
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State and its several members to the pimiacle of civil liappiness 
and prosperity. 

We liave thus briefly sketched the general and ethical system 
of Plato's Philosophy, as well as given a general survey of the 
subject-matter of the Republic ; and it is jiresumed that the stu- 
dent will now be enabled to take up the writings of Plato with 
improved £BudlitieSy and a far greater probability of getting tho- 
roughly acquainted with the notions of that great philosopher. 
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BOOK I. 



ARGUMENT. 

Tux first Book opens with a pleasant and highly dramatic dialogue, in tiie 
course of which the happy old Cephalns (a land of Maecenas on a smsll 
scale) sings the praises of an independent old age, free from anxiety and 
debt ; and this leads Socrates to introduce the discussion of justice, 
which, hy way of provoking inquiry, he ^first generally defines, as 
rd d\ti9jj re Xlyctv icoty & &v \d€oi tic, AiroiiZoviu* The more com* 
plete definition, however, he first attempts hy the negative process, 
purposely selecting two spedes of (&lse or inadequate; justice to he 
refuted, — thus to make way for the basis of a full and true definition. 
He then proceeds to consider the constituents of a state — magistrates 
and subjects ; the former of whom he cautions against tyranny — ^the 
latter against indecent insubordiaation ; insomuch as neither the one 
party should have reference to his own private advantage only, nor 
shoidd the others live without care for the general advantage of the 
state, nor without a due regard for honest, upright principle. 



SOCRATES. 

CEPHALUS, 

GLAUCON, 



ADIMANTUS, 

POLEMARCHUS, 

THRASYMACHUS. 



[The whole it in the form of a narrative related hy Socrates in thepre* 
fence ofTifMOU^ OritiaSf Hermoeraies^ andanother of unknown name,* 
—7^ scene is in the house qf Cephalns at the Pir€eu8.'] 

Chap. I. — I went down yesterday to the PiraBus, with 
01aucon,t son of Ariston, to pay my devotion to the goddess, 
^and wishing, at the same time, to observe in what manner 
tbey would celebrate the festival, as they were now to do so for 
*^o first time^j: The procession of the natives themselves, iu- 

* See the opening of the Timseus. 

t Glaucon and Adimantus were the brothers of Plato. Comp. Xen. 
Mem. iiL 6. 

^ The festival here alluded to is the Btv^ihia, in which Artemis ue 
^^^ was worshipped agreeably to the custom ^f the ThracVu&&% 

B 
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deed, seemed beantifiil; yet tliat wbich the ThiadaAS conducted 
appeared not less elegant. After we bad paid our deTotion% 
and seen the solemnitj, we were going back to the city, when 
Polemarchos, son of Cephalns, observing ns from a distanoe, 
hurrying home, bid bis boy run and tell us to wait for him ; 
and the boy, taking hold of my robe behind, said : — ^Pole- 
marchus desires you to wait. I turned then and asked, where 
he was. He is coming after you, answered he : but pray wait 
for him. Tes, we will wait, said Glaucon ; and just afterwards 
came Polemarchus and Adimantus, the brother of Glaucon, 
and Niceratus, son of Nicias*, and some others, aa from the 
procession. Then said Polemarchus, Socrates, you seem to 
me to be hurrying to the city, as on your return. Aye, you do 
not make a bad guess, said I. See yo u, then, said he, how 
many we are ? Yes, of course. Well, then, said he, you 
must either prove yourselves stronger than these, or else 
remain here. One expedient, said I, is still left; namely, 
to persuade you that yon should let us go. How can you 
possibly persuade such as will not hear ? By no means, said 
Glaucon. Make up your mind then, that we will not hear. 
But know you not, said Adimantus, that in the evening there 
is to be a torch-race on horseback to the goddess ?t On 
horseback, said I ; surely, this is a novelty. Are they to have 
torches, and to hand them to one another, contending together 
on horseback ;— or how do you mean ? Just so, replied 
Polemarchas. And besides, they will perform a nocturnal 
solemnity well worth seeing ; — for we shall rise after supper 
and see it \jhe night festival,]J and shall be there with many 

* Nicias was one of the leading Athenian generals in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

t In the Panathensean, Hephsestian, and Promethean festivals, it was 
customary for young men to run with torches or lamps lighted from the 
sacrificial altar ; and in this contest that person only was victoriousy 
whose lamp remained unextinguished in the race. We are here forcibly 
reminded of the figure used by Plato in the Laws, vi. p. 776 b, and also 
of Lucretius, ii. verse 78 : — 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantum. 
£t quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 

X By this nocturnal solemnity are meant the lesser Panathensea, which, 

as the name implies, were sacred to Athena. As in the greater Panathe- 

naea they carried about the veil of Athena, on which were represented 

the. giants vanquished by the Olympian gods, so in the lesser PanatLe- 
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oT our yoang [friends,] and have a cliat. Do yon also ttaj 
3^x&d do the same. It is right, I think, said Glaucon, that we 
sHould stay. Well, — if yon please, said I, we will so. 

Chap. JI. — ^We went home therefore to Poleroarchns's 

Ehonse,]] and there we fonnd, both Lysias and Enthydemns, 
>x>ther8 of Polemarchus,-*likewise Thrasymachns the Chalce- 
^oniaa, Charmantides the Pseoneian, and Clitophon the son 
of Aristonyinns. Cephaius, the father of Polemarchns, was 
^Icewise in the honse; and he seemed to me to have be- 
^pme a eood deal aged, for I had not seen him for a long 
Ume. He was sitting crowned on a cushioned seat ; for he 
<Mui been offering sacrifice in the inner court So we sat 
^^wn by him ; for some seats stood there in a circle. Im- 
^^ediately, therefore, on seeing me, Cephaius saluted me, and 
^id: Socrates, yon do not often come down to us to the 
-Piraeus, though you ought; for, could I still easily go up 
^ the city, there would have been no need for you to come 
*^t]ier, but we should have gone up to you. As it is, how- 
^^er, you should come hither more frequently ; for be assured 
^liat with me, the more bodily pleasures decay, the more also do 
tlie desires and pleasures of conversation increase. Do not then 
&il us, but accompany these youths, and resort hither, as to 
&iend^ and very dear friends too. As for me, Cephaius, said 
X I am delighted to converse with persons well advanced in 
years; for it appears to me a duty to learn from them, as from 
persons who have gone before us, on a road which we too must 
necessarily traA'el, what kind of road it is, — whether rough 
and difficult, or level and easy. Moreover, I would gladly learn 
from you (as you are now at that time of life which the poets 
^I the threshold of old age), what your opinion of it i% 
^bether it be a burdensome part of life, or how you describe it. 
Crap. III. — By Zeus !* said he, I will tell you, Socrates, 
^luit I, for my part, think of it ; for several of us, who are 
of the same age, frequently meet together in the same place, 

oca another ydl was exhibited, in which the Athenians, who were the 
pupils of Athena, were represented victorious in the battle against the 
^iiWntants of the Atlantic island. 

* The transUtor wishes it to be understood, that in compliance with a 
"^^^ pretty general custom , he has preserved the Greek mythological names ; 
2^ for Japiter, Athena for Minerva, Poseidon for Neptune, Artemis 
wr Diana, and so on. 

b2 
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observing the old prorerb.^ Most of us, tliereloie^ when we 
tie together, oompl^n of missiiig the pleasoies of youth, 
tilling to remembianoe the pleasures of lore, those of drink* 
iDg and feasting, and such like : and they are nu^tilj in 
dudgeon, as b^g bereaved of some great things, — having 
once lived happily, but now scarce living at alL Some of 
them, too, b^oan the contempt which old age meets with 
from intimate friends: and, on this account, they whine 
about old age, as being the cause of so many of their ills. 
To me, however, Socrates, these men seem not to blame the 
[real] cause ; for, if this were the cause, I myself likewise 
should have suffered these very same things through old age, 
— and all others, likewise, who have come to these years. 
Now I have met with several not thus affected ; and parti- 
cularly I was once in company with Sophocles the poet, when 
he was asked by some one : How, said he, do you feel, Sopho- 
cles, as to the pleasures of love ; are you still able to enjoy 
them? Softly, friend, replied he; — most gladly, indeec^ 
have I escaped from these pleasures, as from some furious 
and savage master.t To me, then, he, at that time, seemed 
to speak well, and now not less so : for, on the whole, as 
respects such things there) is in old age great peace and free- 
dom ; because, when the appetites cease to be vehement and 
have let go their hold, what Sophocles said, most certainly 
happens ; - we are delivered from very many, and those too, 
furious masters. With relation to these things, however, and 
what concerns our intimates, there is one and the same 
cause ; which is, not old age, Socrates, but the disposition or 
[^different] men : for, if they be discreet and moderate, even 
old age is but moderately burdensome : but if not, Socratee, 
— to such an one, both old age aud youth are grievous. 

Chap. IV. — Delighted to hear him say these things, and 
wishing him to discourse further, I urged him, and said : 
I fancy, Cephalus, the generality will not agree with you in 

* This alludes to the well-known Greek adage — ijXiK ^Xica rcpwtt, 
Nearly the whole of this and the following chapter is quoted by Cicero, 
de Seuect. ch. 3. 

t This passage was eridently in the view of Cicero, when he wrote as 
follows : — Quum ex eo quidam jam affecto state quaereret, uteretume 
rebus venereis : — Dii meliora, inquit, s. lubenter verb istinc tanqnam a 
domino agresti ac /urioso crofugi. — Cato Maj, ch. 47. 
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^86 opinioDs ; but will ima^ne tbat yon bear old age easOy, 
^^t owing to your natural bias, but from possesdng mudi 
^th ; for the ricb, say they, have many consolationa.* 
^^ae, replied he ; they do not agree wiih me ; and there ia 
mething in what they say, yet not so much as they 
e. The saraig of Themistodes, howeyer, is just; 
lio, when the Senphiant reviled him, and said, that he was 
Dnoured, not on his own account, but on account of his conn- 
; replied, that neither would himself haye been renowned, 
he been a Seriphian, nor would he, the f Seriphian,^ had 
been an Athenian. To those likewise, who are not rich 
d bear old age with impatience, the same saying £urly. 
iK3plie8;^»-that neither would the worthy man bear old 
with poverty quite easily, nor would he who is unworthy,. 
ou^ enriched, ever be agreeable to himselfl But, ftell 
*^^<, 3 Gephalus, said I ; was the greater part of what you 
^^ossess, left you, or did you acq^iire it (jrourself ?]] Some- 
'^^"liat, Socrates, replied he, I have acquired : as to money*' 
Setting I am in a medium between my grandfather and my 
^^a^her : for my grandfather of the same name with myself, who 
^^v^as left almost as much property as I possess at present, 
^Ticreased it manifold; while my father Lysanias made it 
yet less than it is now : I, on the other hand, am content, 
^f I can leave my sons here not less, but some little more than 
I received. I asked you, said I, for this reason, — ^because 
you seem to me to have no excessive love for riches ; and 
\^ \ tHs is generally the case with those who have not acquired 
iHem ; while those who have acquired them [Ithemselyes,^ &n> 
<=^ I doubly fond of them : i for, as poets love their own poems, 
and as parents love their own children, — in the same man- 
ner, too, those who have enriched themselves, value their 
Wealth, as their own production, as well as for its utility, — 
on which ground it is valued by others. True, replied he. 

Crap. Y. — Aye, entirely so, said I. But further, tell mo 
tbis ; — ^what do you conceive to be the greatest good realized 
tboQgh the possession of extensive property? That, pro- 

* Thk teenif to allude to the very oommon Greek adage-^rolc irXoif* 
»«*C t6XX' itrri rd irapafAvOut. 

t ^m Seriphns, one of the Cyclades. 

t AnttoUe expresses nearly the same sentiments in the Nioom. '&tK« 
^' I. snd ix. 4. 
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bablj, said be, of which I shall not persuade the generality, were 
I even to mention it. For, be assured, Socrates, oontinned he^ 
that, after a man begins to think he is soon to die, he becomes 
inspired with a fear and concern about things, that had not 
entered his head before : for those stories concerning a fdtnie 
state, which tell us, that the man who has been unjust here 
must be punished hereafter, have a tendency, much as he 
formerly ridiculed them, to trouble his soul at such a time 
with apprehensions, that they may be true ; and the man, 
either through the infirmity of old age, or being now, as it ' 
were, in closer proximity to them, views them more atten* 
iirely, and consequently becomes full of suspidon and dread, 
and reflects and considers whether he has in any thing done 
any one a wrong. That man, then, who discovers in his 
own life much of iniquity, and, like children, constantly 
starting in his sleep, is full of terrors, and lives on with sca^xse 
a hope of the future. But with the man who is not conscious 
(»f any such iniquity, 

Hope, the solace of old age, 
Is ever present, 

As Pindar says : for this, Socrates, he has beautifully ex- 
pressed, that whoever lives a life of justice and holiness, 

With him to cheer his heart, the nurse of age, 
Sweet hope abides, companion blest, that sways- 
With power supreme the changeful mind of man.* 

In this he speaks well, and with great elegance. In con- 
formity with this thought, therefore, I deem the possession of 
riches to be chiefly valuable, not to every man indeed, but to 
the man of worth : for as respects liberating us from the 
temptation of cheating or deceiving against our will,— or 
again from departing thither in fear, because we owe either 
sacrifices to God, or money to man, — for this, indeed, the- 
possession of money has great advantages. It has many 
other also ; — but for my part, Socrates, that seems not the 
least, among all others, which proves its high advantage 
to a man of understanding. 

You speak admirably, Cephalus, replied I : — ^but this very 
thing, Jtisticey — shall we call it Truth, simply, and the re- 

* This passage will be found in Boeckh's Fragm. Find. 243, toL SL 
/>, 2, p. 682. 
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storing wbat one has lec^yed from another,— -or shall we say, 
that it is posdble to do the yery same things at one time 
justly and at another unjustly? My meaning is somewhat 
as follows : Erery one would probably be of opinion, that if 
a mah xeceiYed anus from a friend in sound mind, and that 

Krson sbould demand them back when mad, it would not 
proper to restore such articles, nor would the restorer be 
just;* nor again, [would he] who, to a man so situated, 
should willingly tell the whole truth. Right, replied he. 
This, then, is not the definition of justice, fnamely,] to speak 
the truth, and restore what one has received. Of course it is, 
Socrates, replied Polemarchus taking up the subject, if at 
least we are to believe Simonides. , However that be, said 
Cephalus, I leave this conversation to you ; for I must now 
go to attend to the sacred riteat Well then, is not Polemar- 
chus, said I, the heir of your [[argument?] Certainly, re- 
plied he, smiling, and went oft to the sacred rites. 

Chap. YI. — ^Tell me, then, said I, you who are heir in the 
conversation, what is it, that you affirm Simonides to have cor* 
rectly alleged about justice? That to restore to each his due, 
is just, replied he : in saying this, he seems, to me at least, to 
speak correctly. Aye, indeed, said I, we cannot easily discredit 
Simonides; for he is a wise and divine man : — but as to his 
meaning in this passage, you, Polemarchus, are probably 
acquainted with it, but I am not; for it is plain he does 
not mean what we were saying just now, — that, when one 
has deposited any thing with us, we should return it to him, 
even if he demand it in his insanity: and yet the thing depo- 
sited IS in some sense due, is it not? It is. At least, 
then, n^on will grant]] it must on no account whatever be 
restor^ when a man asks for it in his insanity? True, 
replied he. Simonides then, it would seem, has some other 
meaning than this, in saying that to deliver up what is due, 
is just? Yes,— one quite different, replied he: for he is of 
opinion, that friends ought to do their friends good — not ill. I 
understand, said I ; — ^that man does not give back what is 
due, who restores money deposited with him, if the repayment 
and receipt be really hurtful, and the receiver and restorer be 

* Comp. Cicero de Off. iii. 25. 

t Cionro Terj elegantly refers to tbu passage in bi» EpVslC^ \& K^^i^9a^ 
hr. 16. 
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friendfl: — ia not this what you allege Smonides to say? 
Surely. What then ?— ^u'e we to give onr enemieSi also, what 
may chance to be their due ? .By all means, said he, what is 
really due to them ; and firom an enemy to an enemy, there 
is due, I imag^e, what is fitting too, — namely some eriL 

Chap. YIL — Simouides, then, it would seem, replied I, 
defined the nature of justice somewhat enigmatically, and after 
the manner of the poets; for it seems he had a notion, 
that justice consists in giving everyone what was expe- 
dient for him ; and this he called his due. But what is 
your opinion ? said he. By Zens, replied I, if any one then 
should ask him thus, — Simonides, what is the art, which, dis- 
pensing to certain persons something fitting and due, is called 
medicine, what, think you, would he answer us ? That art, 
surely, replied he, which dispenses drugs to the body, and 
also meats and drinks. And what is the art, which, dispensing 
to certain things something fitting and due, is called cookery? 
The art which gives seasonings to victuals. Granted. WhsLt 
then, is that art, which may be called justice, as dispensing 
to certain persons something fitting and due ? If we ought 
to be at all Erected, Socrates, by what has been said above, 
[[it is]] the art which dispenses good offices to friends, and 
tDJuries to enemies. To do good, then, to friends, and ill to 
enemies, he calls justice ? It seems so. Who then can best 
serve his friends, when they are sick, and most ill to his 
enemies, as either in sickness or health ? A physician. 
And who to those at sea, as respects danger on the sea? 
A pilot. But what as to the just man ? In what business, 
and with respect to what action, can he most serve his 
friends and harm his foes ? In fighting in alliance with the 
one, and against the other, — so far as I think. Just so ; but 
at any rate, to thosj who are not sick, Polemarchus, the 
physician is useless ? Aye. And the pilot, to those who do 
not sail ? He is. And is the just man, in like manner, use- 
less to those not engaged in war ? This, at any rate, is not 
at all my opinion. Is justice, then, useful also in time of 
peace ? Yes, useful, too. And so is agriculture, is it not ? 
Yes. Towards the getting in of crops ? Yes. And is not 
shoemakiDg useful too? Yes. Towards the possession of 
shoes, methinks you will say? Certainly.' But what then? 
For the use or possession of what is it, that would you say 
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S* •Ofi^.irerenBefiilinlame of peace? For coDtiaot% Soentes! 
y ^li^eae eontxacts do jou mean copartnerships, or wliat 
ebo > Copartnerships, certainly. Well then ; is the jnst man 
or th.^ dice-player, a good and usefal copartner for play- 
ing ^^ dice ? The dice-player. Bat, in the laying of tiles 
or stones, is the jnst man a more useful and a better part- 
ner tlian the builder ? By no means. In what copartncavhip 
then^ la the just man a better copartner than the harper, as 
the harper is better than the just man for touching the strings 
of a liarp ? In one about mon^, as I imagine. And yet . 
P^xhaps, with regard to the use of money, Polemarchus, 
vW it is necessary jointly to buy or sell a horse, then, I 
shoold think, the jockey is the better copartner, is he 
nott He would appear so. And with respect to a ship, 
the sUpwright or pilot? It seems so. When is it, then, 
^th respect to the joint application of money, that the just 
10^ IB more useful than others ? When it is to be deposited 
and he safe, Socrates ! Do you not mean when there is no need 
to use it, but to leaye it in deposit ? Certainly. When mon^ 
then, is useless, justice is still useful with regard to it ? It 
fioems likely. When, therefore, one wants to put by a pru- 
ning-book, justice is useful, both for a community and for a 
particular person : but when one wants to use it, then the art 
of vine-dressing [is useful.] It seems so. You will say, 
likewise, that when a shield or a lyre is to be kept and not 
used, then justice is useful ; but when they are to be used, 
then the arts of warfare and music ? Of course. And with 
^erence to all other things, when they are to be used, justice 
is useless ; but when they are not to be used, it is useful ? It 
seems so. 

Chap. VIII. — Justice, then, my friend, can be no very 
important matter, if it is useful only in respect of things not 
|o be used. But let us consider this matter : — is not he who 
M the deyerest at striking in a fight, whether with tbe fists 
or some other way, the cleverest likewise, in self-defence ? 
Certainly. And as to the person who is clever in warding 
J*ffand escaping from a distemper, is he not very clever also 
*n brining it on ? So I suppose. And he too the best 
^uj^an of a camp, who can steal the counsels, and the other 
^peradons of the enemy ? Certainly. Of wTmA^nw^ ^^i^'^^ 
^^7 oue is a good guardiaby of that likeww Yl^ \ft ^ ^^^^t 
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thief. It seems so. If^ therefore, the jnst man be deyer in 
goarding money, he is clever likewise in stealing. So it 
would seem, said he, from this reasoning. The jnst man, 
then, has been shewn to be a sort of thief; and it is likely 
you have learned this from Homer ; for he not only admires 
Autolyens, the maternal grandfather of Ulysses^ but saysi 
that he was distinguished beyond all men for thievishness and 
swearing.* Justice, then, seems in your opinion as well as in 
that of Homer and Simonides, to be a sort of xthievinff carried 
on for the benefit of our friends on the one hand, and for the 
injury of our enemies on the other :— did not yon say so ? No, 
by Zeus, I did not ; nor, indeed, do I any longer know what I 
was saying : — ^yet it is still my opinion, that justice benefits 
friends, but injures foes. But [tell me,] whether yon pro- 
nounce such to be friends, aa seem to be honest; or sueh 
merely as are so, though not seeming so ; — and in the same 
way as to enemies? It is reasonable, said he, to love 
those whom one deems honest, and to hate those [one deems] 
wicked. But do not men fsdl into error on tUs point, so 
that many appear to them honest who are not so, and 
many the contrary ? Yes, they do. To such as these, then, 
the good are enemies, and the bad friends? Certainly. 
But still is it, in that case, just for them to benefit the 
wicked, and hurt the good ? So it seems. The good, more- 
over, are just, and incapable of doing any ill. True. Ac- 
cording to your argument, then, is it just to do those harm, who 
do no harm [themselves ?] By no means [think that,] Socrates, 
rej^lied he ; for that opinion seems to be vicious. With 
respect to the unjust, then, said I, is it right to injure 
these, but to do good to the just ? This opinion seems fairer 
than the other. To many, then, it will occur [|to think,] Pole- 
marchus,^that is, to as many as have formed wrong opinions 
of men, — ^that they may justly hurt their friends (for they are 
wicked to them), and, on the other hand, benefit their 
enemies, inasmuch as they are good : — and thus we shall state 
the very reverse of what we alleged Simonides to say. That is 
precisely the case, said he : — but, let us change our definition; 

♦ Mijrpoc lijQ irarip* laGkhv^ Sf avdpuiirovc iKktavro 
KXcTrrocrvvy 3', opic^ ti. — Odjss. six. 395. 

His mother's noble sire, who all mankind 

In furtive arts and fraudfiil oaths excelled.— Cbic;;ier« 
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for we seem not to lutye nghtly defined a friend and a fee, 
^3ow were tliej defined, Pdemaichas ? That he who seems 
Xa.onest^ is a friend. How then are we now to alter onr defini- 
on, said I ? That the person, replied he> who seems, and 
is honest, is a £riend ; bnt that he who is apparently 
onesti bnt not really so, seems to be, yet is not [^really J a 
lend: the definition, too, respecting an enemy, exactly 
rresponds. The good man, according to this reasoning, 
ill, it seems, be a fiiend ; and the wicked man a foe ? Yes. 
yon bid us then make an addition to onr former definition 
justice, by saying that it is just to serve a friend and 
a foe : — and are we now to say, in addition to this, that 
IB just to serve a friend who is good, but to hurt an enemy 
bo^ is bad ? This last, said he, seems to me perfectly 
kU expressed. 

Chap. IX. — ^Is it the just man's part, then, sud I, to hurt 
y one mortal whatever ? By all means, said he ; the wicked 
least, and his enemies, he ought certainly to injure. And 
rses, when hurt, do they become better or worse ? Worse, 
o they so, as regards the virtue of dogs or horses ? That of 
rses. And, do not dogs, when hurt, become worse as regards 
e virtue of dogs, but not of horses ? Necessarily so. As to 
«n, then, friend, may we not likewise say, that when hurt, 
^^i>ey become worse with reference to man's virtue ? Certainly. 
Hi b not justice a human virtue ? This too we mast [allow. J 
follows, then, friend, that those men who are hurt become 
ore unjust ? It seems so. Can musicians, then, by music, 
men unmusical ? Impossible. — Or horsemen, by horse- 
l^l^^anship, make men unskilled in horsemanship? They cannot. 
^^ it possible, either, that by justice the just []can make men^ 
^^^^jnst ; or in general that by virtue, the good can make men 
"^^icked ? It is impossible. C^^O ^^^ ^^ ^^ °®^ methinks, 
^l^e effect of heat to make cold, but Qhe efiect^ of its cou- 
'^^i^Biy ? Tes. Nor of drought to make moist, but that of its 
Contrary? Certainly. Neither is it the part of a good man 
^ hurt, but that of his contrary ? It appears so. But, at 
^*>y rate, the just is good ? Certdnly. Neither, then, is it 
^^e part of a just man, Polemarchus, to hurt either friend or 
^y other, but Qhat^ of his contrary, the unjust man. In 
^1 respects, Socrates, said he, you seem to reason truly« Ii» 
then, any one affirms it just to give every oue\iA% Sm'^^jA 
«>n8equentij thinka this within himself, t\iat m\\iry Sa ^^' 
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from a jost man to enemies, but aervioe to friends,— -lie "was 
not wise who said so, for he opoke not the truth :— for in no 
case has the justice been proYed of injuring any one at 
all. I agree, said he. You and I then will jointly mspnte the 
point, said I, if any one allego, tha^ Simonides, or JBias, or 
Pittacas, or any other of those wise and happy men said sa 
I am ready, for my part, said he, to take part in this dis- 
cassion. But know you, said I, wbose sayinff I oonceiye it 
to be, — ^that it is just to serve friends, and hurt enemies ? 
Whose, said he ? I conceire it to be Periander's, or Per- 
diccas's, or Xerxes's^ or Ismenius's, the Theban, or of some 
other rich man, who thought himself mightily important. 
You say most truly, said he. Be it so, said I : — but as this 
has not been shewn to be justice nor the just, what else may 
one say it is ? 

Chap. X. — ^Now ThrasymacLus had frequently during our 
discourse been on the point of breaking in upon the discussion 
with some objection,* but was hindered by the sitters-by, wlio 
wanted to hear out the conversation. When, however, we came 
to a pause, and after my making these last remarks, he could 
no longer keep quiet ; but, taking his spring like a wild beast, 
attacked us, as if he would tear us in pieces. Both myself 
and Polemarchus were frightened and terror-struck. But 
he, raising his voice in the midst, cried out : — ^What is this, 
Socrates, which has so long possessed you ; and why do you 
thus play the fool together, conceding mutually to one an- 
other ? But if in particular you really want to know the 
nature of justice, do not only ask questions, and value your- 
self in refuting the answers you may get, well knowing that 
it is easier to ask than to answer ; but answer yourself and 
state your own view of the nature of justice. And ^take 
care] that you do not tell me that it is what is fit, or what 
is due, or what is profitable, or what is gainful, or what is 
exfiedient ; but, whatever you mean, express it plainly and 
accurately ; for I will not allow you to utter such trifles as 
these. I was astounded on hearing this ; and when I looked 
at him, I was frightened; and, methinks, had I not per- 
ceived him before he perceived me, I should have become 
speechless. t But just when he began to grow fierce under 

* For this sense of dvTiKafitdvtffBaty comp. book vi. p. 497 d, and 
p. 5C4 ; also Gorgias, 506 a. 
f This alludes to the popular belief that men '^ert tendered speechless 
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disenadon, I observed him first, eo thai I was now aUe 

answer him, and said, somewhat in a flutter: — ^Be not 

i. <m OS, Thrasymachus ; if I and he QPolemarchns]] 

in the working out of our arguments, be well assured we 

unwittingly : for, think not, that if we were searching for 

-S^d^ we wouM eyer wittingly yield to one another in the 

^^^^i^rch, thus frustrating all chance of discoyering it, and yet 

^!!^<^irching for justice, — a matter far more valuable than gold, 

^^oUshly make concessions to each other, and not labour with 

^^^ utmost ardour for its' discovery :— think you so, friend? 

^^^^y, methinks, we could not. That we should be sympathized 

J^^th by your dever * persons is far more to be expected then, 

'"^^Q that we should be treated with contempt 

^ Chap. XL — On hearing this he [[Tbrasymachus]] gave a dis- 

^^^onful sort of laugh, and said: — ^By Heracles, this is Socrates's 



jj ^^nted irony ; and this I both knew, and foretold to these 

^^le, — that you never incline to answer, but use your irony, 

^^^^ do any thing rather than answer, if any one asks you 

J^^^jr thing. Aye ; you are a wise man, Thrasymachus, said I ; 

^^^ you knew well, that if you asked any one, how many 

^'^^^ke twelve; and, if asking, you should tell him, you must not 

^■^tl me, man, that twelve are twice six,— or three times four, — - 

^^ four times three ; because I will not admit it, if you are such 

^ trifler ; it was plain to you, methinks, that no man would 

^t^swer one so inquiring. But if he should say to you, What 

^^oan you, Thra^jrmachus, may I not answer in any of these 

^'^ys you have told me, — ^not even though the real answer 

^^^ppen to be one of them ; but am I rather to say something 

^l^e than the truth ? Or, how is it you mean ? What would 

5rou say to him in reply to these things ? If they were alike, 

*•■ shovid give an answer ; for the one, forsooth, is like the 

Jitter. That is no real objection, said It ; but even if it be not 

^^ke, but only appears so to him who has been asked, do you 

^oink he would the less readily express his opinion, whether 

^Q should forbid him or not ? And, will you do so now ? 

^4d he. Will you state, in reply, some of those things which 

^ forbade you to say ? I should not wonder, if I di^ said I, 

W tbc fixed look of a wolf; bat this, they thought, was not the case, if 
^ law the wolf first. 

* v6* vfMv T&v iuv&v, alluding of coarse to the Sophists, who 
<«eined themsdves emphaticany BhvoL Comp. Protagor. p. ^V «« 

t Thrasymachus here alleges with a sneer, that the eTiamp\&a,dk^MC)t&.V$ 
^<)ctates had bo ooxmection with th& subject treated in t^^ \a&X (2t^\VUx% 
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if it appeared so to me on inqniiy. • Whati tbon, aaid he, "^^ 
I should shew jou another answer, beades all these aboi^^^ 
justice, and better, too, than these,— what will yon deserve 
suffer ? What else, said I, but what the ignorant ought 
suffer ? — and it is proper, perhaps, to learn from a wise 
I consequently deserve to suffer this. You are meny no 
(aid he ; but besides learning, yon must pay money 
Aye, when I have it, said I. TVe hare got aome^ sai 
Giaucon ; but, as for the money, Thrasjnnachus, say on, 
all of us will club for Socrates. By all means, I thmk, wl^ 
he, in order that Socrates may go on in his usnal manner, 
not answer himself, but when another answers, take up 
discourse and confute. How, then, in the first plaoe, 
good fellow, said I, can a man answer, when he neither kno 
nor pretends to know; and when, supporang him to ha^ 
any opinion at all about these matters, he is forbidden to 
what he thinks by no ordinary person? Bnt it is more 
reasonable, then, that yon speak, as yon say you know, and 
can tell us. Do not refuse, then, but oblige me by answering, 
and do not begrudge instructing Glaucon here, and the rest 
of the company. 

CnAP. XII. — On my saying this, both Glaucon and the 
rest of the company entreated him not to decline it : — and 
Thrasymacbus in particular, was evidently most anxious to 
speak, in order to gain applause, reckoning he had a mighty 
clever answer to make, and pretending to be earnest that I 
should be the answerer ; but at last he agreed. Now, this, 
forsooth, suid he, is the wisdom of Socrates, that he himself is 
unwilling to teach, but goes about learning from others, and 
gives no thanks for it. That I learn from others, Thrasy- 
niachus, is quite true, said I ; but in saying, that I do not 
thank j>ersons for it, you are wrong. I pay as much as I am 
able, and I can only give them praise, for money I have none ; 
but how readily I do this, when any one appears to me to 
speak well, you shall perfectly know directly, whenever you . 
make your answer ; for me thinks you will speak welL Hear, 
then, said he, for I say that the just is nothing else but what 
is expedient for the strongest.* But why do not you com- 

* The Sophists were used to recommead that the laws of n state should 
be made by the most powerful and influential, and that in making them it 
was guite right that they should consult their own advantage, there beiug 
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A^^md ?— All! yon do not like Chat Let me learn first, said I, 
" yj Efcat it is jou are talking about ; for as jet I know notl 
J^^mjX whicli is expedient for the strongest jon say, is the 
jiM,^gt And what, at all, is it that you are talking of now, 
^-Isa.iaflymaehnB? for yon certainly do not mean any thing 
**^ e this. If Polydamas, the wrestler,* be stronger than we, 
^ if beef be better for his body, this food is likewise both 
and beneficial to ns, who are weaker than himsel£ 
u are a sancy fellow, Socrates, and lay hold of my arfu- 
jit jnst on that side where yon may damage it most. By 
n^:^ means, my good fellow, said I ; but say more plainly what 
is jonr meaning. Enow you not, then, said he, that with 
i^^^^^^rence to States, some are tyrannical, others democratical, 
^'^^^ others aristocratical? Of course. And is not the govern- 
11^^ part of each State the more powerful ? Certainly : and 
c^^^^y goremment makes laws precisely to suit itself,— a 
^^^snocracy, democratic kws ; a tyranny, tyrannic ; and the 
^^i^t in like manner : — and when they have made Uiem, they 
^^Kdare that to be just for the govemed, which is advan- 
^^-geons for themselves, and any one who transgresses it,' they 
pxinish as one acting contrary both to law and justice. This, 
tlien, most excellent Socrates, is what I say, that in all States 
^e same thing constitutes justice, viz., what is expedient for 
^be established government This, then, is the £act with 
liim who reasons rightly, that in all cases whatever that same 
^ just which is expedient for the more powerful. Now, 
^d I, I understand what you mean. But as to its truth or 
otherwise, I will try to find out. As for the expedient, then, 
even you yourself, Thrasrmaehus, have aflSrmed it to be the 
just; and yet, though you forbade me to give the answer, 
B^ jron are adding the expression of the more potrerfuL Quite 
f trifling addition, perhaps, said he. It is not clear yet, whether 
It 18 small or great ; but it is clear that we must inquire whe- 
^^ you speak the truth, since I, too, acknowledge that the 
]U8t IS something that is expedient ; but you say, in addi- 
^on, that it is that also which belongs to the most powerful. 

^ fixed itandard for virtue and jnsticei but only that of expediency, 
^p. Gorgias, p. 483, b, c, d ; and Protagor. p. 337. 
^ A celebrated vrresUer of Scotussa in Thessaly, who won the prize in 
^ Fancratinm, at the Olympic games, B.C. 408. He was of immense 
*<>; and it is related of him, that he killed without arma «. \i^^ vsA 
tcree lion on Mount Olympus, and could stop a chanot al i\)XL %^ov* 
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This I am not sure of; but that isjrhat we hare to iiiqiiire» 
Inquire then, said he. 

Chap. XIII. — ^We will do so, said I : — and, tell me,— « 
do you not say, that it is just to obey governors ? Yes, I do. 
Are the governors in the several states infallible, or are they 
capable of erring ? Certainly, said he, they are liable to ere* 
When they set about making laws, then, do they not make 
some of them right, and some of ihem wrong ? 1 think sou 
To make them right, then, is to make them expedient ibr 
themselves, and to make them not right, \jb that]] inexpe^ 
dient ;— or how mean you ? Just so. And whatthey enact is 
to be observed by the governed ; and this is what is just ? Of 
course. According to your reasoning, then, it is just, to 
do what is expedient to the stronger, while ^e contrary is 
what is not expedient : — ^what say you, replied he ? I aas 
of the same opinion as yourself. But let us inquire better. 
Is it not granted, that governors in bidding the governed do 
•ertain things, may sometimes be in error as to what is best 
§» themselves ; and that what the governors enjoin, is jost 
for the governed to do ? Have not these Qtruths]] been granted? 
I think so, said he. Consider also, therefore, said 1, that you 
hare allowed it to be just to do what is inexpedient for 
governors and the more powerful, whenever governors unwil- 
lingly enjoin what is ill for themselves ; and yet you say, that it 
is just for the others to do what these enjoin. Must it not ne- 
cessarily happen, then, most sage TLrasymacbus, that, in this 
case, it may be just to do the contrary of what you say ; for 
that which is the disadvantage of the more powerful, is some- 
times enjoined on the inferiors ? Yes, by Zeus, said Pole- 
marcbus, these things are quite clear, Socrates. Yes, if 
you bear him witness, said Clitiphon in rejoinder. What 
need, said I, of a witness ? — for Thiasymachus himself acknow- 
ledges that governors sometimes order what is ill for them- 
selves, and that it is just for the governed to do these things. 
Aye,Polemarchus; for he laid it down, that it is just to do what 
is bidden by the governors, and he has also defined that as 
just, Clitiphon, which is expedient for the more powerful ; 
and, having laid down both these propositions, he has granted 
that the more powerful sometimes bid the inferiors and 
gt>verned to do what is inexpedient for themselves ; and, from 
these concessions, what is expedient for the more powerful can 
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no xxiore be just than wbat is not expedient. But lie alleged, 
said. Clitipbon, that what was expedient for the strongest was 
wli^t the strongest judged expedient for himself; this, too, 
wiLQ, to be done by the inferior, and this he defined as the 
jus^« Aye,— but that was not stated, said Polemarchus. There 
is xio difference, Polemarchus, said I; but, if Thiasymachus 
Oky^ so now, so let us understand him. 

C3hap. XIY. — Now teU me, Thrasymachus ; was this what 
joxx meant by justice, — ^namely, the advantage of the more 
po^^crful, such as appeared so to the more powerful, whether 
it x*eally were so, or not : — shall we say that you mean this ? 
Not; at all, said he : — ^for, think you, I call him who errs, the 
mo Ye powerful, at the time he errs ? For my part, said I, 
I thought you meant this, when you acknowledged that go- 
vernors were not infallible, but that in some things even they 
erred. You are a sycophant, said he, in reasoning, Socrates !* 
For, for instance do you call him a physician, who errs 
about the treatment of the sick, in respect of that very 
thing in which he errs ; or him a reasoner, who errs in 
reaeoning, at the very time he errs, and with reference to 
that yery error? But, we say, in common language, I 
faQcy, tlutt the physician erred, the reasoner erred, and the 
grammarian likewise ; but in fact I think, each of these, 
80 far as he is what we designate him, never errs ; so that, 
strictly speaking (especially as you are a strict reasoner), no 
artist errs ; — for he who errs, errs through defect of science, 
in what he is not an artist ; and hence no artist, or wise 
man, or governor, errs, in so far as he is a governor. Yet every 
«ne would say ' the physician erred,' and 'the governor erred.' 
^'ou must understand, then, that it was in this way I just now 
answered you. But the most accurate answer is this 2 — that 
the governor, in as far as he is governor, errs n(»t; and as he 
does not err, he enacts that which is best for himself, and this 
mnst be observed by the governed. So that as I said at 
the beginning, I call justice the doing that which is for the 
advantage of the strongest [i, e, the best]. 

* There was a prevalent corruption in the law-courts of Athens, which 
^ length gave rise to a separate class, — the infamous sycophants, who 
lived by extortion and making criminal charges against the opulent 
citizens of timid natures and quiet habits, who were ordinarily ied to 
purchase the silence of these informers, who hence rose to wealth vzA 
importance. 
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Chap. XV. — ^Be it so, said .1, Thrasymachus ; — 1>at do I 
aeem to jou to act the sycophant ? Aye, surely, said he. Do 
you dunk that I insidiously mislead you in the argument^ 
to put the question to you as I did ? I know it weU, said he, 
and you shall gain nothing by it ; for neither shall you mis- 
lead me unawares, nor can you unawares get the better of 
toe in argument. I shall not attempt it, said I, my excell^t 
friend, but, that nothing of this kind may happen to us again,— 
define in which way you speak of a ruler, and superior, accord 
ing only to common talk, or in the strict sense of the word, as 
you just now said, he, whose advantage, in that he is the more 
powerful, it is just for the inferior to observe. ^I speak of him,^ 
who is a ruler in the strictest sense of the word. For this now 
abuse and calumniate me, as you like. I do not deprecate 
your doing so ; but you are quite unable. Do you think me 
so mad, said I, as to attempt to shave a lion,* and traduce 
Thrasymachus ? You' have just attempted it, said he, but 
with no effect Enough of such matters, said I; but tell me 
he who is, strictly speaking, a physician, whom you just 
now mentioned, is he a gainer of money, or a tender of the 
sick ? — and mind — tell us of him who is really a physidan. 
A tender of the sick, said he. But what of the pilot ? is 
be who is really a pilot, a- master of sailors, or a sailor ? A 
master of sailors. It matters not, I fancy, that he sails in a 
ship, and is not to be called a sailor ; for he it is not called a 
pilot from his sailing, but from his art, and his mastery of the 
sailors. True, said be. Has not each of these, then, some- 
thing that is advantageous for him? Certainly. Was not 
the art then acquired for this very purpose, said I, to seek 
out and supply to each what is advantageous for him ? For 
that purpose, said he. To each of the arts, then, is any other 
advantage wanting, than to be as perfect as possible ? — How 
mean you by this question ? If you were to ask me, said I, 
whether it is suflacient for the body to be a body, or whether 
it needs something else, I should say, that it certainly does 
stand in need of something else. For this reason, indeed, has 
the medicinal art been already invented, because the body is 
infirm, and it is not sufficient for it to be such as it is : — in 
order then to supply what is advantageous for it, art 

* A proverb, meaning— 7b undertake any thing above <me*i pomer. 
There is a similar one in Latin. 
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been proTicled. Do yon tliink then, said I, that I am 
ri^ht, or not, in thus speaking ? Righty said he. Bat what 
ti^n ? Is this very art of medicine, or any otbeir whatever, 
ixnperfect, as being deficient in a certain virtue ; just as 
t^e eyes, when deficient as to sight, and the ears as to hear- 
ing ; and for these reasons need they a certain additional art 
to seek out and famish what is expedient for these very 
organs ? Is there then in art itself some imperfection, and 
<ioes eveiy art need another art, to consider wbat is expedient 
ibr'it, and does that which considers again need another, and 
ao on to infinity ; or will each art consider what is expedient 
il ior itself; or will each need neither itself, nor any other, to con- 
■ * sider what is expedient for it with reference to its own imper- 
fection ? — For there is no imperfection nor error in any art 
whatever ; nor is it the business of art to seek what is expo- 
nent for anything else, but that of which it is the art ; — ^bnt 
u for itself^ it is infallible and pure, because it is right, so long 
tt each, whatever it is, be an accurate whole : — ^and consider 
j^ I iK)ir, in that same strict sense of the words, whether it be thus 
or otherwise. It seems so, said he. The art of medicine, then, 
ttid I, does not consider what is expedient for the art of . 
medicine, but for the body? Yes, said he. Nor the art of 
managing horses, what is expedient for that art, but for 
Horses. Nor any other art for itself (for that is needless), 
but only for that of which it is the art ? So it appears, he 
^ However, Thrasymachus, the arts rule and govern 
that of which they are arts? He assented to this, 
thongfa with great difficulty. No science whatever, then, 
either considers or dictates what is expedient for the su- 
perior« but only what is so for the inferior, — ^that, namely, 
_ which is governed by it ? To this also he at length assented, 
J* tkoQgh he attempted to contend about it But when he had 
^2 Msented, What else is this, said I, but saying that no phy- 
sician, 80 fiir as he is a physician, either considers or 
dictates what is expedient for the physician, but only 
what 18 expedient for the sick ? — For the physician, strictly so 
called, has been acknowledged to be one who has charge of the 
Wy, and is not an amasser of wealtL — Has it not been 
acknowledged ? He assented. And likewise that the pilot, so 
called, is the master of the sailors, and not a sailor ? It W>\^^xk 
acknowledged. Such a pilot and master then, w\U not coTii\^e& 
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and dictate wliat is expedient for the pilot, but wliat is so 
the sailor and the governed ? He acquiesced, bat unwilling^ 
Nor yet, Thrasjmacbas, sud I, does any otbei in any goTer 
ment whatever, so £ur as he is a governor, consider or dieti 
what is expedient for bimsel^ but only for the govemed ai 
those to wbom he acts as steward ; and, witb an eye to th 
and to what is expedient and suitable for this, he both sa 
what he says, and does what he does. 

Chap. X YI. — Wben we were at this part of the discusmc 
and it was evident to all, that the definition of justice stoi 
now quite contrary f to that of Thrasymachus,J Thrasym 
chus, instead of replying, said : Tell me, Socrates, have y 
a nurse ? What now, said I ;-— ought you not rather to a 
ewer, than put such questions? Because, forsooth, said I 
she neglects you when your nose is stuffed,* and does notwi 
it when it needs it, you, who as well as she, understand neith 
about sheep nor shepherd. Wliat'is the meaning of all tbi 
said I. Because you think that shepherds and herdsm^ 
consider the good of the sheep or oxen, to fatten and tei 
them, having their eye on something else than their ma 
ter's good and their own ; moreover, that those who m 
in cities, those, who rule truly, are somehow different 
disposed towards the governed, than fa shepherd]] won 
be towards sheep, and that they attend day and night 
somewhat else than the question, how they shall be gaine 
themselves ; and so far are you from the notion of the jv 
and justice, and the unjust and injustice, that you seem iga 
rant that both justice and the just are, in reality, a forei^ 
good, expedient for the stronger and ruling party, but pos 
tively injurious to the subject and servant, — ^while injustice, < 
the contrary, takes the rule of such as are truly simple and juf 
and the govemed do what is expedient for him, since 1 
possesses the most power, and promote his happiness, I 
serving him, but themselves not at all. — In this case, mo 
simple Socrates, we should consider, that a just man ge 
less on all occasions than an unjust.— First, in mutual contrac 
with one another, where a certain party joins with anothe 
you will never find on the dissolution of the partnership, ths 
the just man gets more than the unjust, but less: — ^thei 
again, in civil affairs, when public imposts are to be paii 
* 6r. copvCwiTA, having a cold or rheam tit the nan. 
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the just man, from equal means^ pays more, the other less ; 
and when anything is to be gained, the' one gains nothing, 
the other much ; and when each of these holds any pubbc 
office, if no other Joss befals the just man, at any rate his 
dumestic affiurs become deteriorated through neglect, and 
from the public he derives no benefit, because he is just ^— 
besides which, he becomes hated by his domestics and ac- 
quaintance, since he will never serve them, beyond what is 
just — But with the unjust man, all the contra^ of this oc* 
cms; for I muntain, what I lately said, that such an one has 
^ great power of becoming unfairly rich.— Conrider the case ot 
tins man, therefore, if you would discern how much more it 
Conduces to his private interest to be unjust, rather than just. 
This you will most .easily of all understand if you come to the 
Uiost finished injustice, such as renders the unjust man most 
Iiappy, but the injured and those who are unwilling to do in- 
justice^ most wretched. — This, now, is tyranny, which takes 
away the goods of others, as well by secret fraud as open vio- 
lence^ both things sacred and holy, private and public, and 
tlese in no smaU portions, but all at once. — ^In all particular 
cases of such crimes, when a man undisguisedly commits in- 
justice, he is both punished and treated with the greatest igno- 
miny : and as a proof of this, they are called sacrilegioua. 
kidnappers, housebreakers, pilferers, and thieves, according to 
the several kinds of the wickedness committed. But when 
a man, in addition to the property of the citizens, takes pri- 
soners and enslaves the citizens themselves, insteEul of these 
ugly names, he is called happy and blest, not only by the citi- 
zens, but likewise by all the rest, whoever may get informed 
that he has committed [such] enormous injustice ; — for those 
'who revile wickedness, revile it — not because they are 
afraid of doing, but because they are afraid of suffering what is 
imjust— Thus, Socrates, is it, that injustice, when it attains 
a certain point, is both more powerful, more free, and more 
ahsolutely despotic than justice : and (as I said at the begin- 
ning) the advantage of the stronger happens to be just, 
wlule that is unjust which profits and benefits one's self. 

Chap. XVII. — Saying this, Thrasymachus purposed 
going off, after pouring on onr ears, as a bath-keeper, this 
iiQpetnons and lengthened discourse.* Those present, ho\v- 
* Lncian must have had this passage in view, whea^ntiii^^TkC^ncu 
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ever, would not suffer him, but forced him to stay and give U 
account of what he had advanced; and I mjseif^ usO) ibe 
BtroDgly urged him, and said : Oh i wonderful ThraBymachufl ; lbs 
do you purpose, after throwing on ns such strange talk, to go lit, 
away without rightly instructing ns, or informing yooiself li s 
whether the case be as you say, or otherwise ? Do you tU&l^ l<^ 
that you are trying to determine some small matter, and Dot V^ 
the guide of life, by which each of us beiug conducted may \*^ 
pass his life most profitably? Can I think that the case '^ W 
otherwise? said Thrasymachus. Yon seem, at any rate, said I^ \^ 
to care nothing at all about us, nor to be any way concern^ v^ 
whether we shall live well or ill, through our ignorance' ^^ »^ 
what you say you know: — but, my good friend, be ^ \v 
obliging as to show it to us also ; nor wiU the &your be iX^' ' 
placed,* whatever you may bestow on so many of ns ^^ \ 
are here present And I, for my part, can say that I s^'^^^ 
not persuaded, nor do I think, that ^injustice is more gainf^^-^ 
than justice, — not even should we allow it play, and not pr^^" 
vent it doing what it likes. But, my good friend, even su^^^-^ 
posing him to be unjust and able to do unjustly, either s^ ^^ 
cretly or by open force, yet I at least am not persoaded th^^^ 
injustice is more gainful than justice; and on this point 
bably some of us here are of the same mind, and not I alon 
Persuade us, therefore, sufficiently, my admirable friend, thi 
we are wrong in deeming justice of more value than ii 
justice. But how, said he, am I to persuade you ? for if yo 
are not persuaded by what I have said already, what fui 
ther can I do for you ? Shall I take and implant m 
arguments in your very soul ? By Zeus, no, said I ; — ^bu 
first of all, whatever you have said, abide by it : or, if yoi^ 
do change, chauge openly, and do not deceive us. Now, yoi^ 
see, Thrasymachus — (for we will reconsider what has beer^ ^ 
above said), — ^that in first defining the true physician, you dic^ ^ 
not think it needful afterwards, that the true shepherd shoulc^' ^ 
strictly keep his flock, but fancy, that so far as he is a shep-^"^ 
herd, he may feed his flock without regarding the best inte: 




Demosth. § 16 : — rj irov yi, l0i7v, Stavoii KaraxMf /iov rtinf tarwvi 
uiOTTip fiaXaviVQ KaravrKriaaQ tov Xot^rov \6yov» 

* Analogous phrases are common among the Greek Clanacs. Comp«-- 
Gorg. p. 506 c, and Thucyd. i. c. 129 : — 'K.iloiTai eoi liftpytaia Ij^ 
Iff TjfiiTipf^ OiJcy iicaii dydyparrrci. 
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of the sbeep, but rather as some glutton going 'to feast on 
them at some entertainment, or to dispose of them as a mer- 
chant, and not Qcare for them]] as a shepherd. The shepherd 
art, however, has certainly no other care but that for which it 
is appointed, namely, to afford it what is best, since its own 
aflGEurs are already so snfEiciently proTided for, as to be in the 
Tery best state without needing any of the shepherd art So 
likewise, I, for my part, conceiyed that there you must necessa- 
rily agree with us in this, that every government, in as £ur as 
it IS government, considers what is best for nothing else but for 
that which is governed and tended, whether in political or 
private government. But with respect to rulers in cities, think 
yon that such as are really rulers govern wiUingly ? No, by 
Zens, sud he, []I do not think so ;]] but I am quite certain. 
Chap. XVIII. — Why now, Thraaymachus, said I, do you 
not perceive, as regards all other governments, that no one 
undertakes diem willingly, but men ask for recompense, since 
the benefits likely to accrue from governing are not to come 
to themsdvea, but to the governed ? Tell me this, then ;-^o 
we not always say that each several art is distinct in this, 
in having a distinct function ? And my admirable friend, 
do not answer contrary to your opinion, that we may 
make some real progress. In this respect, at any rate, said 
he^ it is distinct. And does not each of them afford us some 
certain peculiar advantage, and not a common one; — ^as, 
for instance, the medicinal, health ; the pilot art, safety in 
suling, — and the rest in like manner ? Certainly. And has 
not the mercenary art mercenary reward? for this is its 
function. Do you call both the medicinal art and the pilot 
art one and the same ? Or, if you mean to define them strictiy, 
IS yon proposed, though one in piloting recover his health, on 
account of the expedience of his going to sea, you will not 
at all the more on this account call it the medicinal art? 
Not at all, said he. Nor Qwill you call]] the mercenary art 
the medicinal,. I fancy, though in earning a reward one may 
lecover his health ? No, indeed. "What then ? Will you 
call the medicinal the mercenary art, if, in performing a cure, 
one earn a reward? No, said he. Have we not acknow- 
ledged, then, that each art has its peculiar advantage? Granted, 
iMd he. Whatever, then, be that advantage, with which 
>U artists in common are advantaged, it muat ^WlxA^ \^ Vj 
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oaiiig some same tiling in common to all, that they are ad- 
vantaged by it. It seems so, said he. Still, we say that 
the advantage accroing to artists from receiving a reward 
comes to them from the adoption of a mercenary art He ac- 
quiesced unwillingly. This, then, is not the advantage which 
each receives from his own art, f namely,]] the receiving a 
reward ?— But if we strictly consider it, the art of medicine 
produces health, that of money-getting a reward, masonry a 
bouse, and the mercenary art accompanying it, a reward ; and 
all the others in like manner^— every one performs its own 
work, and confers advantage on that for which it was 
designed ; but if it meet not with a reward, is the artist 
benefited at all by his art ? It appears not, said he. But 
confers he no service when he works gratuitously ? I tbink 
he does. This, then, is now evident, Thrasymachns, that 
no art or government provides what is advantageous for it- 
self; but, as we said long ago, it both provides and pre- 
scribes for the governed what is advantageous to him, having 
in view the interest of the inferior and not that of the more 
powerful. For these reasons, then, friend Thrasymachns, I 
even just now said, that no one is willing to govern and 
undertake the setting right of others' troubles without asking 
a reward ; because, whoever intends to practise his art well, 
never himself does nor enjoins Qon others] what is best for 
himself, if he enjoins according to his art, but rather what 
is best for the governed ; for which reason, therefore, as it 
seems, a recompense must be given to those who are likely to 
1)6 willing governors, — either money, or honour,— or punish- 
ment, on the other hand, if a man will not govern. 

Chap. XIX. — How say you this, Socrates ? said Glaucon : — 
the two rewards, indeed, I understand ; but the punishment, 
that you mention, and bow you can speak of it under the 
head of reward, I know not. As for the reward, then, ol 
the best of men, said I, do you not understand why the 
most worthy govern, when they are willing to govern : 
— or, do you not know, that to be ambitious and covetous, it 
both deemed a reproach, and is so? I do, said he. Foi 
these reasons, then, said I, good men are not willing tc 
govern, either for money or for honour ; inasmuch as tbej 
neither wish to be called mercenary, for openly making 
gain by governing, — nor thieves, for taking clandestinely 
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from what belongs to their office : — ^Dor again Qare thej 
wilUng to governj for honour, since they are not ambitious. 
Hence if thej are to be induced to govern willingly, there 
must be laid on them both compulsion and punishment ; and 
hence it seems likely, that a willing undertaking of govern- 
ment, without waiting for compulsion, has been reckoned dis- 
honourable. The greatest part of the punishment, however, 
in case he is not willing to govern himself is the being 
governed • by one who is inferior. It is chiefly through 
fear of this, methinks, that the good govern, when they do 
govern : and in that case they enter on the government, 
not as on anything good, or as about to derive any ad- 
^"B^tage therefrom, but as on a necessary task, and finding 
none better than, or even like, themselves, to. intrust with 
^e government. It seems likcdy, indeed, that if there were 
^ state of good men, the contest would be, not to govern, as 
^^vr it is to govern; and, hence, it would be manifest, 
^^^at the really true governor does not naturaUy aim at his 
^^^9Ti advantage, but at that of the governed; so that any 
<^xie who has sense would rather choose to be benefited by 
Mother, than have trouble in benefiting another. This, there- ' 
fore, I, for my part, by no means grant to Thrasymachus ; 
that justice is what is expedient for the stronger : — ^but this, 
indeed, we shall consider again hereafter.— What Thrasy- 
iiiachus says now, however, seems to me of much more im- 

ertance, — when he says, that the life of the unjust man is 
tter than that of the just *You, then, Glaucon, said I, 
^hich opinion do you choose ; and which of the two seems to 

£ou most consistent with truth ? The life of the just, said 
e, is in my opinion the more profitable. Have you heard, 
^aid I, how many good things Thrasjrmachus just now enu- 
^Xierated in the life of the unjust? I heard, said he; but 
I am not persuaded. Do you wish, then, that we should 
persuade lum (if we can find any means of doing so), that 
"^here is no truth in what he saysf How should I not wish it? 
^aidhe. If then, by way of opposition, said I, we advance, as 
^^gnment against argument, how many good things are in« 
volved in being just, — and again, he on the other side, and 
^« again rejoin, it will be requisite to compute and estimate 
^^t either of us says on either side ; and we shall want also 
•ome judges to deciae thereon. But if, as just Tio^,^'^^ Vqn^^- 
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tigate these matters, by agreeing with each other, we shall 
ourselres be both judges and counsel? Certainly, said he. 
Which of these plans, then, said I, do you choose? The 
latter, said he. 

Chap. XX. — Come then, said I, Thrasymachns ; — answer 
us from the beginning. Say you, that complete injustice is 
more profitable than complete justice? Assuredly, I do say so, 
replied he ; — and why, too, I have already told you. Gome, 
now, how can you affirm anything like the following con- 
cerning them?— Do you call one of them virtue; and the 
other vice ? How not ? Is not justice, then, a virtue, — and 
injustice a vice ? Likely, indeed, that I should say so, face- 
tious man ; since I say that injustice is profitable, but justice 
not so ! What then ? Quite the contrary, said he. Do you 
call justice a vice ? No ; but a very generous folly. Do 
you, then, call injustice a want of principle ? No, said he, 
but eagacity. Do the unjust, Thrasymachus, seem to you 
both wise and good? Such, at least, said he, as are able 
to do injustice in perfection, and can subject states and na- 
tions to themselves; but you thiuk, perhaps, that I speak 
of cut-purses. Even such employment as this, sud he, is 
profitable, if concealed; but yet is of no value in com- 
parison with what I just mentioned. I am not ignoiant, 
said I, of what you mean to say : but at this I am sur- 
prised, — that you should reckon injustice as a part of virtue 
and wisdom, and justice among their contraries. But, I 
certainly do reckon it so. This, my good friend, said I, is 
gome what too hard, and it is no longer easy to know what 
one can say : for if you had alleged that injustice is profit- 
able, and had still allowed it to be a vice, or base, as some 
others do, — we should have had something to say, speaking 
accordiDg to received opinions. But now it is evident that 
you will say it is beautiful and strong, and will attribute to it 
all other properties which we ascribe to the just man, be- 
cause, forsooth, you have ventured to class it with virtue 
and wisdom. You augur very truly, said he. I must not 
grudge, however, said I, to pursue our inquiry, so long as I 
conceive you speak what you really think; for you ap- 
pear to me, Thrasjrmachus, without doubt, not to be jest- 
ing, but only to speak what you conceive to be the truth. 
What difference is it to you, said he, whether I thiuk 
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BO, or not ; — and why do yon not lefate my reasoniDg ? No 
diflerence at all, said I : — ^but try further to reply to this 
likewise : does one just man appear to you to wish to have 
more than another just man? By no means, said he ; for other- 
'wiae he would not have been accommodating and silly, as we 
just conceived him. What; not even in a just actiou? No,— 
not even in one that is just, f aid he. But, would he deem it 
right to orerreach the unjust man, and reckon it just ; or 
'Would he not think it just ? He would both count it just, said 
lie, and deem it right ; but yet he would not be able [to do 
it3* That, said I, I do not ask, — ^but, whether the just man 
^wonld neither deem it^right, nor feel a wish to overreach a just 
man, but yet would do so to the unjust? Such is the case, 
said he. What, then, would the unjust man f do ?]] — ^Would - 
lie deem it right to overreach the just man, even in a just 
action ? How not, said he, since he deems it right to over- 
reach all men ? With respect, then, to the unjust man and 
unjust action, will not the unjust man desire to overreach 
i l>oth ; and eagerly strive himself to receive most of all ? Such 
is the fact. 

Chap. XXL— Thi^ then, is what we mean, said I : — the 
just man does not try to overreach one like himself, but one 
Ihat is unlike, while the unjust man does so both to one like, . 
and one unlike himself. You have expressed yourself admir- 
ably, said he. Well, then, said I, the unjust man is both 
*9vi8e and good ; but the just man is neither. Well, again, 
Gaid he. In that case, said I, is not the unjust man like the 
^ise and the good, and the just man unlike. Of course, said 
he, a person of a certain character is likely to resemble one of 
like character ; and he who is otherwise, not. Well said : — 
such an one then, of course, is either of those whom he 
resembles? Why doubt it? said he. Granted, Thrasy- 
machus ; — ^now do you call one man musical, and another 
unmusical? I do. Which of the two do you call 
wise, and which uniinse ? The musical, surely, wise, and the 
unmusical unwise. As being wise, then, is he not good ; but 
as unwise, bad ? Yes. And what as to the physician, is it 
not the same ? The same. Do you think, then, my excellent 
liiend, that any musician, when he is tuning a harp, wants to 
overreach, or deems it right to have more skill than a man 
who is a musician, in straining and slackening th^ €^\i^\ 
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Not I. Bat what with respect to one unmusical? He 
could not help it, said he. And what as to the physician ? 
In prescribing meats or drinks, would he try to overreach 
either another physician, or the art he professes ? No, indeed. 
But one who is no physician Qwould ?^ Yes. Jnst con- 
sider then, as respects all science and ignorance, whether any 
skilful man, be he who he may, appears to you to have a 
desire to grasp at, or do, or say more than another skilful 
man,- — and not rather to do the same things, in the same busi- 
ness as one equally skilful with himself? Aye, it seems, it 
must be so, said he. But what, as to him wbo is unskilled, 
will not he like to overreach both alike the skilful and the 
unskilled ? Probably. But the skilful man [[is]] wise? I admit 
it. — And the wise, good ? — I admit it. Both the good and the 
wise, then, wiU not want to overreach his like, but rather one 
unlike, and contrary to himself? It seems so, said he. But 
the bad and the ignorant man Qwill want to ;9verreach3 
both his like and his contrary? It appears so. In that 
case, Thrasymachus, said I ; — ^the unjust man desires to 
overreach both one unlike and one like himself: — <iid not 
on say so? I did, said he. The just man, however, on 
is side, will not overreach his like, but one unlike ? Yes. 
The just man then, said I, resembles the wise and the 
good, but the unjust, the evil and the ignorant ? It seems 
so. But we agreed, that each of them was such as what 
he resembled? We did agree so. The just man, then, 
has been clearly shown to be good and wise, but the unjust| 
^irnorant and evil. 

Chap. XXIL — Thrasymachus at last agreed to all these 
ihings. -not easily, as I now narrate them, but dragged to it, 
and with difficulty, and with a wondrous deal of sweating, 
jnst as if it was summer. Then, indeed, did I behold — I never 
did before — Thrasymachus blushing. And after we had 
agreed that justice was virtue aud wisdom, and injustice, 
vice and ignorance, — well, said I, let this be so settled ; — 
but we said also, that injustice is powerful :-— do not 
you remember,. Thi-asymachus ? I do remember, said he ; — 
but, to me at least, what you now say is not pleasing, 
and I have somewhat to say about it; but should I men- 
tion it, I well know you would say I am declaiming.^ 

* A sly hit at the Sophists, of which dogmatic set Tbrasymachuf H 

throughout a very apt representative. 
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Either, then, let me say irhat I please, or, if jou, wish to 
question me, do so, and I will say to you, as to gosnping old 
women,* ^ Be it so," and will assent and dissent. Not by 
any means, said I, if against your own opinion. Jost to 
please yon, said he, since yon ' will not let me speak : 
though what else do yon wish ? Nothing, by Zens, said I : 
bat if you will do this, do it, and I will ask questions. 
Ask, then. This, then, I ask, as just now (that we may 
i^gulaily examine our argument), of what quality is jus- 
tice, compared with injustice ? for . I think it has been said 
that injustice was more powerful and stronger than justice. 
- — ^But now, at any rate, said I, if justice be both Tirtue and 
^T^sdom, it will easily, methinks, be seen to be more powerful 
^Ifio than injustice, since mjustice is ignorance ; no one can 
^^Hy longer be ignorant of this.— For my paxt, however, 
^^lirasymachus, I am not desirous of getting rid of the ques- 
t.i c)n at once, but to consider it somehow thus. — "Would you 
^^^.y that a state may be unjust, and attempt to enslave other 
^ti^ites unjustly, and have enslayed them, and besides that 
^-Citually hold many in slavery under herself ? How not ? 
^^^d he : and this for the most part the best state will do, 
^^d one that is most completely unjust. I am aware, said 
X^ that this was your assertion : — ^but this is what I wish to 
^"^ quire; whether the state, which becomes more powerful 
^lian another state, is to hold this power without justice, or 
^*iust necessarily do so with justice? If indeed, as you now 
alleged, said he, justice is wisdom — ^with justice ; but if , as I 
^^id, — with injustice. I am quite delighted, Thrasymachus, 
^id I, that you not merely assent and dissent; but also 
"that you answer quite capitally. For I oblige you, he 
^id. Therein doing well : oblige me, then, in this too, and 
tell me,-— think you that a city, or camp, or robbers, or 
thieves, or any other company of men, such as jointly under- 
take anything unjustly, can meet with any success, if they 
injure one another ? No, indeed, said be. But what, if they 
<lo no wrong ? — ^will they not ^get on] better ? Certainly. 
For, somehow or other, Thrasymachus, injustice induces sedi- 
tions, and hatreds, and contentious amcni; men, — while justice 

* The term ypaCJv v9\oq or fiv9oQ \ras quite proverbial amone the 
Oreekft. Comp. Gorg. p. 527 a. Tdxa c' ovv ravra ykvQo^ oov l^iiCv 
XlyicrOai Utrirtp ypaog.^ 
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P)riugs3 harmony and fnendsliip. Does it not? Granted, 
said Ue, that I may not differ from yon. 

Chap. XXIII. — Yon are very kind, my excellent £riend, 
then tell me this too; — ^if this be the work of injustice 
to engender hatred wherever it exists, will it not, when exer- 
cised both among freemen and slaves, make them hate one 
another, and become seditious, and incapable of doing any* 
thing in concert for the common advantage ? Certainly. Bnt 
what if it happen in the case of two only; will they not 
differ, and hate, and become enendes both to one another 
and to the just also? They will, said he. If then, my 
admirable friend, injustice reside in a person, — ^will it lose its 
power, or still retain it ? It will still n^tain it, he replied. 
Seems it not, then, to have some such power as this ; — ^that^ 
in whatever it exists, whether in a city, or race, or camp, or 
anywhere else, it first of all renders it unable to act of 
itself, owing to seditions and differences ; besides which, it 
becomes an enemy not only to itself, but to every opponent,* 
especially to the just — ^is it not so ? Certainly. And, nae- 
thinks, when injustice residing in one man will have all these 
effects, which it is natural for it to produce, it will, in the 
first place, render him unable to act, while at variance 
and discord with himself ; — and, secondly, as being an enemy 
both to himself and the just : — is it not so ? Yes. But, at 
any rate, friend, the gods are just? Granted, said he. As 
respects the gods, then, Thrasymachus, the unjust man will 
be a foe, but the just man a friend? Feast yourself boldly 
CD this reasoning, said he ; for I will not oppose you, that I 
may not render myself odious to those who think so.* Come 
then, said I, and satiate me with the rest of the feast, 
by answering as you were doing just now : for as respects 
the just appearing wiser and better and more able to act. 
but the unjust being capable of doing nothing in concert ; and 
besides that, as to what we said with reference to the unjust, 
that they are ever at any time able strenuously to act in mu- 
tual concert, — this we advanced not quite correctly, for being 
thoroughly unjust, they would not spare one another; but yet 
it was eWdent that there was a justice in them, which made 

* A clever way of extricating himself from the dilemma in whidi 
his general scepticism has involved him I 
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tbem refrain at any rate from injuring one another and 
those of their party,— owing to which fiey performed what 
they did ; and they rushed into unjust actions, through injus- 
tice, in a kind of half-wicked feeling; for the completely 
wicked are both perfectly unjust, and also quite incapable of 
action : — ^that this is really so, I understand, but not in the 
way that you first defined it. Besides, whether the just Hto 
better than the unjust, and are more happy (which we pro- 
posed tA consider afterwards), is now to be considered :— andy- 
methinks, they appear to do so eyen at present, from what 
we have said : — but let us consider the matter still better ; 
for the discussion is not about a casual matter, but about 
the manner in which we ought to liye. 

Consider, then, said he. I am considering, said I; — and tell 
me, does there seem to you to be any work peculiar to a 
horse ? Yes. Would you not call that the [[peculiar] work 
both of a horse, and indeed of any being whatever, which he 
can do, or best do, with him alone? I do not understand, said 
he. But thus ; — see you with anything else than the eyes ? 
Sorely not. What then ? Could you hear with anything else 
than the ears ? By no means. Should we not, then, justly call 
these the works peculiar to them ? Certainly. And what— 
conld yon not with a sword, a knife, and many other things, 
lop off a vine-branch ? How not ? But with nothing, at 
&ny rate, methinks, so well as with a pruning-knife made 
for that purpose. True. Shall we not then define this to be 
its [peciiiar]] work ? We will so define it then. 

Chap. XXIV. — ^Now, methinks, you may understand 
better what I was asking, when I inquired whether the work 
^ each be not that which, of all others, one performs either 
alone or in the best manner. I understand you, said he ; and 
this seems to me to be each one's peculiar work. Granted, said 
I :— and does there not likewise appear to you to be a virtue 
belonging to everything, to which a certain work is assigned? 
Sut let us run over the same ground once more : — ^We say that 
the eyes have a certain work ? Yes. Is there not then a vir- 
tue belonging to the eyes ? A virtue also. Well, then, have 
the ears a certain work ? Yes. And of course a virtue 
*l80? A virtue also. And, about all the rest ; — is it not thus ? 
It is. But, hold : — could the eyes ever cleverly perform 
tiieir work, when not possessed of their own ptopex V\T\.\x^\iMX 
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rice instead of rirtue ? How could thej ? said he ; for 
perhaps you itiean blinduess instead of sight. Whatever, said 
I, be their virtue, that I mean, — ^for I do not yet enter on this 
question ; but, whether by their own proper' virtue they 
will perform their own proper work well, whatever they 
undertake; and by vice, badly? In this, at least, said 
he, you speak the truth. And will not the ears also, 
when deprived of their virtue, perform their work ill ? Cer- 
tainly. And, are we to settle all other things by the same 
reasoning? So I suppose. Come then, after this, consider 
what foUows : has the soul a certain work, which you can 
perform by no other living thing, — such as this, to take 
care, to govern, to consult, and all such |[acts?3 Is there 
any other than the soul, to which we can justly ascribe them, 
and say they are its proper functions ? No other. But what 
of this ? — To live ; shall we say it is the work of the soul ? 
Most assuredly, said he. Do not we say, then, that there is 
some virtue, also, peciiiiar Uy the soul? We do. And can the 
soul, then, Thrasymacniis, ever perform its own works cle- 
verly, whilst deprived of its proper virtue ;— or, is this im- 
possible ? Impossible. Of necessity, then, a bad soul must 
govern and take care of things badly, and a good soul perform 
all these things well ? Necessarily so. Did we not then agree, 
tlmt justice was the virtue of the soul, and injustice its vice? 
We did so agree. The just soul, then, and the just man, 
will live well, and the unjust ill ? It appears so, said he, 
according to your reasoning. Surely, then, he who lives well 
is both blessed and happy ; and he who does not, the opposite? 
How not ? The just, then, is happy, and the unjust miserable? 
Granted, said he. But at any rate, it is not advantageous to 
be miserable, but happy ? How not ? In that case, excel- 
lent Thrasymachus, injustice is never more profitable than 
justice. Well, now, Socrates, said he, you have been capitally 
well feasted at these Bendideia. Aye, by you, Thrasymachus, 
I certainly have ; for you are grown quite mild, and have 
ceased to be troublesome : — and if I have not feasted hand- 
somely, it is owing to myself, not you. — But just as greedy 
guests, ever gloating on what is fresh brought before them, taste 
thereof, without having properly enjoyed what went before,—- 
so I, methinks, without having first ascertained what we were 
before in vestigating, — namely the nature of justice, have omit 
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11% aad roslied eageily forward to inquire oonoemiog it, 
or it bo yioo and ignoranoe, or wisdom and virtne ;— and 
an assertion was afterwards introdaeed, that injnstioe is 
>rofitable than justice, I ooold not refram from coming to 
com the other ; so that now, from this conversation, I 
ieamt nothing at all ; — for sinoo £ do not know what 
I is, I can scarcely know whether it be a yirtne or not| 
whether he who possesses it be unhappy or haj^y. 
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BOOK 11. 

ARGUMENT. 

In the $eeond book he iUostnites justioe by a pretty long dkoonrae abooft 
injustice, its contrarj, and the social erils thence arising. From sudi 
a comprehensiTe view of society itself he is not nnnatorally led into hii 
main argument, the subject of civil goremment ; carefully distinguishing 
between the h^id and the members — the goremors and the governed ; 
but also bearing in mind that sodety is the stage on whidi alone the 
virtues of the just man can be seen in perfection. Tne governors, says 
he, should be spirited and shrewd, so as to be able both to repel the 
violence of the state's enemies, and severely to punish wicked citizena, 
as well as peaceably to maintain their own subjects or dependants 
under the law's protection, and to appoint proper rewards for virtaoot 
and deserving actions. The principid study then should, as respects a 
state, be devoted jointly to muiic and gynmatiici — the former rdferring 
to mental, the other to bodily training ; but above all these he places 
retifftorif which though he does not statedly define it, yet he proves to 
be wholly distinct from the superstition of Ids own time. 

Chap. I. — Bavins said these things, I thought to have been 
relieved from the aeoate ; but this it seems was only the intro- 
duction ; for Glaucon is on all occasions most courageous, and 
then especially did not approve of Thrasymaclius's withdrawal 
from the debate, but said ; — Socrates, have you any desire of 
seeming to have persuaded us, or to succeed in really persuading 
us that it is in every respect better to be just than un- 
just ? I, for my part, said I, would prefer to do so in reality, 
if it depended on me. You are not doing then, said he, 
what you desire : for, tell me, does there appear to you any 
good of this kind, such as we would accept as a possession, 
without regard to its results, but embracing it Lsimply] for its 
own sake ; such as joy and all kinds of harmless pleasures,* 
though for the future no other advantage springs from them 

* apXapiiQ means not only harmless pleasures, but those which are 

pure and unalloyed \nth pain. We may remark here, that be divides 

goods {ra dyaOd) into three classes, — one, to be pursued for its own sake 

osJjr, without reference to advantage. ^another, which is to be loved botii 
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thkaui the delight ansmg from their possession. To me^ indeed, 

8^<i I, there does seem to be something of this kind. Bnt 

'vv'liat ; — is there not some species of good which we both loTe 

for its own sake, and also for what springs from it, — as 

'w^ifidom, sight, and health ? — for such goods we surely embrace 

on both accounts. Yes, said L But do you see, said he, 

Ik third species of good, — among which are bodily exercise, 

^ing healed when sick, the practice of medicine, or any other 

iueradye employment ? — ^for these things, we should say, are 

Wborious, yet beneficial to us, and we should not cboose them 

for their own sake, but on account of the rewards and other 

^Tantages that spring from them. There is, indeed, said I, 

this third species also : but what then ? In which of these 

species, said he, do you place justice ? I think, indeed, said 

I, in the most beautiful, — as being a good, which, both on its 

own account and for what springs from it, is desired by a man 

Wnt on being happy. It does not seem so, howcTer, said he, 

to the multitude, but rather to be of that laborious kind 

which is pursued on account of rewards and honours [gained! 

thiongh high repute, but on its own account to be shunned, 

^ fraught with trouble. 

Chap. II. — I am aware, said I, that it seems so; and^it was 
m this view, that it was some time since condemned by Thra- 
fijinachus, but injustice praised : — it seems, however, that I 
^ one of those who are dull in, learning. Come now, 
^d he, listen to me too, if yon please ; for Thrasymachus 
^^ma to me to have been charmed by you just like a snake,* 
^(xte quickly than he ought; while, with respect to my- 
^ the proof has not yet been made to my 89.dsfaction In 
either case, for I desire to hear what each is, and what in- 
^linsio power it has by itself^ when residing in the sonl, — 
letting alone the rewards and what springs from them. 

^iti own Bake, and for the advantages thence accming, — an:, a third, 
'^Ittdi (^ itadf perhaps is not Worthy to be pursued, but only on account 
^tfae advanta^ thence accruing. In the second or mixed class Socrates 
P^ justice. 

* Thrasymachns is here, on account of his passionate violence and 
I^Goath manners, aptly compared to a snake, which, as the ancients 
leered, could be softened and subdued by music :— and we note par> 
^^ly the elegant use of the verb cijXcTv, which primarily signifies to 
^trmt »ooth, nibdue, and then generally, to soften by persuation or 
^'laiBeut. 

d2 
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I will proceed, in this manner, therefore, if it be your 
pleasure* I will take up Thra^machus's argument in ano- 
ther shape; and, first of all, I will tell you what they 
say justice is, and whence it arises, — and, secondly, that all 
who cultivate it, cultivate it unwillingly, as necessary, but 
not as good, — and thirdly, that they do this with reason, inaa- 
much as, according to their notion, the life of an unjust man 
is much better than that of one that is just. Though, for my 
own part, Socrates, it by no means appears so to me, stiU I 
am thrown into a state of doubt, from having my ears stunned 
by hearing Thrasjrmachus and innumerable others. — ^But as for 
the statement respecting justice, that it is better than injustice, 
I have never yet heard it explained as I wish. I wish, 
therefore, to hear it eulogized on its own account, and am 
quite of opinion that I shall hear it from you: wherefore, 
by way of opposition,* I shall speak in praise of an unjust 
life, and in so speaking will show you in what manner I want 
to hear you in turn condemn injustice and commend justice. 
But see if my proposal be agreeable to you. Quite so, said 
I ; for about what would any man of inteUect delight more 
frequently to speak and hear ? You speak excellently well, 
said he : — and now, as to wliat I said I would first speak 
about, listen, both what justice is and whence it springs. 

They say, forsooth, that to do injustice is naturally good, 
and to suffer injustice bad, — ^but that suffering injustice 
is attended with greater evil than doing injustice with good ; 
so that, %7hen men do each other injustice, and likewise suffer 
it, and Lave a taste of both, it seems advantageous for 
those, who are not able to avoid the one and choose the 
other, to agree among themselves neither to act unjustly 
nor yet to be treated so ; and also, that hence they began 
to form for themselves laws and compacts, and to call what 
is enjoined by law lawful and just. — This, then, is the origin 
and essence of justice, — a medium between what is best, namely, 
when a man acts unjustly with impunity, and what is worst, 
that is, when one injured is unable to obtain redress ; — and this 
justice being half-way between both these, is desired, not ae 

* Respecting; this use of the verh Karanivnvt comp. ch. ix. p. 367 b. 
p. 47 of tliis translation : — wc Bvvafiai fiaXiara KarartivaQ Xlyw. Sec 
also. Xen. Anab. ii. 5, s. 30, and Eurip. Hec. ▼. 132. 
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good, but as being held in honour, owing to an incapacity 
H>r doinfi^ injustice ; because the man who had ability to do 
to would never, if really a man, agree with any one neither 
to injure nor be injured; for he wooJd be mad to do so. This, 
then, Socrates, and such like, is the nature of justice ; and 
such, as they say, is the source whence it arises. - 

Chap. IIL — ^Again, — ^that those who cultivate it through 

an incapability of doing injustice, cultivate it unwillingly, we 

shall best be made aware, if we should mentally conceive 

such a case as follows : — ^Let us give fiill liberty to each of 

them, both the just and the unjust, to do whatever they please, 

^-«od then follow them, observing whither inclination will 

lesd each.-~We should then detect * the just man going the 

same way with the unjust, through a desire of having more 

than others, — ^which every nature naturally pursues as good^ 

bttt by law and compulsion is led to respect equality.^ 

-^d the liberty of which I speak may be chiefly of such 

a kind, as if they possessed such a power, as they say once 

belonged to Gyges (the progenitor of the Lydian king X) ; 

^d ot him, forsooui, they say, that he was a hired shop- 

]^ with the thai governor of Lydia, but when a portion of 

* It' aifTof^fHit XafitTv^ lit. to eaich in the fact. 

t Euripidei in bis Phoen. v. 545, &c.y elegantly expresses a umilar 

Kilvo KoXXiov, rcrvov, 



hSrfira r'/iaVf 9 ^ikovc dti ^iXoie 
wSKiic Tt iroXecri, ov^ifiaxovQ rt cvufi&x*>^C 
t^wSfV rb yAp hrov v6/i(/iov duOpiairoit c^v. 
Tif irXiow 0* dd ^oXI/itov KaOiffrarat 
rovkawov. 

To honour justice, and to love the right, 
Which friends to friends and state to state nnite* 
Be onrs. We honour equal aims and ends ; 
But still the greater with the less contends, 
And evil times begin. 

,^t ^Hie words between brackets are considered spurious by Stallbaum, 
but admitted as genuine by Bekker and Schneider. The pretty generally 
^'BeeiTed opinion now is, that 6 Av^oc alludes to Croesus, who was highly 
*^d>Tated throughout Greece, and hence was emphatically termed ** The 

^<tian." Comp., however, Herod, i. 8 (pp. 4, 5. Gary's TransL), who 

^ a somewhat different story. 
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ground was torn np by a prodigious rain and earthquake, an<^ 
an openiDg made in the place where he was grazing ^s flock&3 
^that, in astonishment at the sight, he descended and sawoth^ 
wonders besides, which men hand down in £Bkbles, especially ^ 
brazen horse, hollow, provided with doors, leaning agait^^^ 
which, he beheld inside a dead body, apparently burger tk^^ 
that of a man, and that it had nothing else except that it ^^^^ 
a gold ring on its hand, which he took off and came out. A^^ 
when there was a meeting of the shepherds, as usual, for mak^^S^ 
their monthly report to the king about their flocks, he 
came with the ring ; and while sitting with the rest, he 
pened to turn the stone of the ring towards himself into 
inner part of his hand ; and when this was done, he beca*^^'^ 
invisible to those who sat beside him, and they talked of hins^ ^ 
absent : and astonished at this, he again handled his ring, tun^^ 
the stone outward, and on turning it became visible. On c^ 
serving this, then, he made trial of the ring, whether it had tt>^ 
power ; and it always happened so, that, when he turned tb^ 
stone inward, he became invisible, — when outward, visible 
Perceiving this, he instantly contrived to be made one of the 
embassy to the king ; and on his arrival he debauched his 
wife, and, with her, assaulted and killed the king,^ and took 
possession of the kingdom. If now, there were two such rings, 
and the just man had one, and the unjust the other, no one, we 
should think, would be so case-hardened as to persevere in jus- 
tice, and dare to refrain from others' property and not touch it, 
when it was in his power both to take fearlessly, even from the 
market-place, whatever he pleased, and to enter houses, and 
embrace any one he pleased, — ^both to kill and loose from chains 
whomever he pleased, — and to do anything else likewise, as a 
god among men : — ^acting in this manner, he would in no 
respect differ from the other, but both would go the same road. 
This, in truth, one may say, is a strong proofs that no one is 
willingly just, but only by constraint, as if it were not an intrin- 
sic good, because every one, where he thinks he can, doee in- 
justice. Every man, then, thinks that injustice is intrinsically 
much more profitable than justice, thinking truly, as he says, 
who argues on such a subject as this : inasmuch as, if any 

* Gyges Blew Candaules in the second year of the sixteenth Olympiady 
B.C. 614. See Cic. de Offic. iii. 9, where the story is given in netfiy 
Ukb same form. 
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me possessed of sncH a liberty were nerer to aet unjustly, 

nor tooch oiheis' property, 1-* would be deemed by men of 

sense to be most wretched, toid most void of understanding ; 

yet "would tbey praise him in each others' presence, mutually 

deoeiTing one another through fear of being injured. Thus 

much, then, concerning these things. 

Chap. IT. — With respect, again, to the decision on the 

life of those of whom we are speaking, — ^if we distin- 

niish tbe supremely just and the supremdy unjust, we shall 

be able to come to a rignt judgment, — but not otherwise ; 

auid what, then, is this distinction ? It is this ; — ^let us, from 

the unjust man, t&ke nothing of injustice, nor from the just 

man, (injustice; but let us make each of them perfect in his own 

pursuit. First, then, let the unjust man act as clever artists 

[do]. For instance, a skilful pilot or physician comprehends 

both the possible and imposfflble in his art, the former 

of which he attempts, but r^induisfaes the latter ;-^— and again, 

if he meet with any failure^ he is able to rectify it : — so, 

in like manner, let Uie unjust man when he attempts clever 

acts of injustice, remain concealed, if he intends to be ezceed- 

in^y unjust ; but. as for him that is caught, he must be deemed 

worthless : for the most complete injustice is — ^to seem just, 

when not so.* To the completely unjust, then, we must ascribe 

the most complete injustice, and not take it from him, but 

alloTT him, while doing the greatest injustice, to win the highest 

npatation for justice ; and, if he should fail at all, he should 

be able to rectify it, and be capable of speaking persuasively, 

if any report of his unjust deeds get abroad, and be able also to 

effect by force what requires force, owing to his courage and 

strength, and through the instrumentality of his friends and 

Ids wealth ; supposing him, then, to be such as this, let us for 

^gnment place in contrast with him a just, simp]e-minded» 

sod generous-hearted man, who, according to iBschjlus, de 

ans less the seeming than the reality of goodness :t let nr 

* Comp. here Cicero de Off. L c. 13. Totius autem injustitis hhIIa 
^talior eit, qokm eomm, qui, qamn mazime fallunt, id agont, ut viri 
Wni esse Tideantur. 

t The entire passaze here alluded to is from the Septem cont. Tliebas. 

Oil yAp BoKiiv i'lKaiOQ, &\\* tlvai 5cXwv, 
Baoeiav &\oKa iiA ^pivb^ Kapiroviuvof^ 
*E^ ^Q rd rt^vd pKavravu ^ov\(ti|MiTa* 

« 
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take from him, then, the mere seeming of goodnea; 1^ 
shonld he seem just, honours and lewaras will be hif lot, 
because he merely seems so >— and thus fit jobj hti} unev- 
tein whether he be such for the sake of justice, or xewaids 
and honours. Let him be stripped, then, of erezything bat 
justice, and be placed in direct eontrast to the other;— 
without doing injustice too, let him hare the reputstioii ^ 
doin^ the greatest, — in order that he may be pot to the tflst 
for justice, and not be moyed to reproach and its ccMtf^* 
quences, but rather be unchangeable till death, seemitigi 
indeed, to be unjust through life^ though really just ; vo^ 
that thus both arriving at the extreme^— one of justiee, 
the other of injustice, we may judge which of the two 
is the happier. 

Chap. Y. — ^Bah, bah, said I, dear Olaucon, how exceed- 
ingly anxious you are to cleanse each of these men for tiial, 
I'nst as Qyou would^ a statue I As much, caid he, as I can : 
mt, as uiej are such, there will be no difficnltjr* I suppose, 
in asoertaimng what life will be the lot of either. It shall 
be told, then: — and, even if it should be told with more 
than usual blnntness, think not, that it is I who tell it, 
Socrates, but those who praise injastice before justice. — This 
then will they say, that the just man, thus situated, will be 
scourged, tortured, fettered, have his eyes burnt out, and 
lastly, suffer all manner of evils, and be crucified;* and he 
will know too, that a man should desire not to be^ but 
to appear just. As for that saying of JEschylus, too, it 
applied far better against the unjust man: for in reality 
men will say, that the unjust man, as being in pursuit of an 
object connected with truth, and not living according to opi^ 
nion, has no desire to appear, but to be unjust,-— 

Reaping the hollow farrow of his mind, 
Whence all his cherished conndls blossom fortli. 

In the first place, he holds the magistracy in the state, be 
cause he is thought just, — ^next, he marries out of whatever 

* A similar passage occurs in Cicero de RepubL iii. 17 : — F)roqa« 
hac opinione bonus iUe Tir Texetur, rapiatur, manus ei deniqne olfo- 
rantnr, effodiantor oculi, damnetur, vinciatur, uratur, exterminetar, 
exeat, postremo jure edam optimo omnibus miserrimus esse ndeator. 
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iamily lie pleases, and gives his children in marriage to whom 
he pleases, forms agreements and joins in partnership with 
whom he likes, — and, besides all this, succeeds in all his pro- 
jects for gun, because he scruples not to commit injustice* 
When he engages, therefore, in competitions, he both in private 
and public surpasses and overreaches his adversaries ; and by 
this overreaching gets rich, serves his friends, hurts his foes ; 
and to the gods, as respects' sacrifices and offering he not 
only sufficiently but even magnificently both sacnfices and 
ma^es offerings, serving far Mtter than the just man, not 
only the gods, but of men also whomsoever ne pleases ; so 
that it is very likely that he should be a greater favourite of 
the gods than the just man. Thus, they say, Socrates, that 
with gods and men a better life awaits the unjust than the 
just. 

Chap. YI. — Glauoon having said this, I was thinking of 
saying something in reply ; but his brother Adimantus said- 
Do you not think, Socrates, that enough has been already 
said on the matter? What then? said I. The very 
point has not been mooted, said he, which ought most 
especially to have been discussed. Why then, said I, as the 
saying is, let a brother help a brother, — so that, if he fails 
at all, do you help him out : — yet, as far as I am con- 
cerned, what he has alleged is quite sufficient to defeat me, 
and disable me from defending justice. 

And he in reply said: Oh, it is a mere nothing you 
allege; — ^but still hear this in addition; — ^for we must go 
through all the arguments in opposition to what he has said, 
Qthose, namely,! which praise justice and condemn injustice,-— 
In order that it may be more clearly seen, what, I think, 
Glaucon means : and perhaps parents tell and exhort their 
sons, as all those do who care for them, that they ought to be 
just, — not commending justice for itself, but for the repu- 
tation arising therefrom ; — and hence to a man reputed to 
be just, there may accrue from that very repute both state- 
offices and marriage-connections, and whatever Glaucon just 
now enumerated as the consequences of being reputed just : 
these, however, carry this notion of repute too far;— 
for, throwing in the approbation of the gods, they can speak 
of abundant blessing which, they say, the gods bestow ^iiL 
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the holy. Just as nohle Heaod and Homer say; — ^ 
fiormer, that the gods m^ke oaks prodacft for just men 

Aoorni at top, and in the middle beei ; 

Their woolly sheep are laden thick with fleece ** 

and a great many ot\er good things of the same nature *«" 
atolls rly, Uso, the ki^er : — 



[UnriToIled, like the praise] of tome great _ 
Who o'er % numerons people and re nown'd 
Presiding Kke a deity, maintains 
Justice and truth. The earth under his swi^- 
Her produce yields ahundantly ; the trees 
Fmit-laden bend ; the lusty flocks bring foi^; 
The ocean teems with finny swarms beneatb 
His joint contrel, and all the land is blest.^ 

Musseus, too, and his son [Eumolpns] tell as, that the 
gods give just men far more splendid hlessings >han these; J 
for carrying them in his poem into Hades, and placing them 
ai tahH in company with holy men« at a feast prepared for 
them, they crown them, and make them pass the whole of 
their time dronkeu,— deeming etemal inebriation to be the best 
reward of virtue. — Some, however, extend down still farther 
than these the rewards from the gods; for they say, that 
children's children, and a futnre generation of the holy and 
faithful, are left on earth. These, then, and such as these, 
are their eulogies of justice. As for the unholy and nn- 
just, however, they bury them in Hades, in mud, and compel 
them to carry water in a sieve; — ^and as for those that are yet 
living, if they lead them into wrong notions, as Glaucon did 
in enumerating the punishments of just persons, but reputed 
unjust, — ^this they can allege about the nnjust, but nothing 
else. The praise then or blame belongs to either party Qas 
they please]. 

* Hesiod. Op. et Di. i. 231. Comp. Tirg. Eclog. iv. 30, and Hor. 
Epod. xvi. 47. 

t Horn. Odyss. xix. 109—113. 

X Eumclpus, the son of Mussus, was a Thracian, who enugrated into 
Attica, and founded the Eleusinian mysteries, — from whom also the 
Athenians in charge of the rites were called Eumolpidse. See Smith's 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology,— articles Muunt§ 
and Eumolpuii — also Kreuzer's Symbolik. toI. It. p. 342, &c. 
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Chap. YII. — ^In addition to this, howeyer, consider, 
Socrates, another species of argument aoout justice and iu« 
jojtice, referred to both priyatelj and by poets ; for all with 
one month celebrate temperance and justice* as beautiful, 
but still difficult and laborious, but intemperance and injustice 
as sweet and easy of attainment, though by repute only and 
law disgraceful : and they mostly say, that unjust are more 
profitable than just actions ; and wicked rich men, and such 
as have power of any kind, either public or private, they are 
quite willing to pronounce happy and to honour both publicly 
and privately, but to despise and overlook those who may be 
%t all weak and poor, even though they acknowledge them to 
-ye better than the others. — But of all these arguments, the 
most marvellous are those concerning the gods and virtue,—* 
as if it were a matter of course, that the gods allot misfortunes 
and an evil life to many good men, and to the opposite, an 
opposite fate. Pedlar-priests t also, and prophets, frequenting 
the gates of the rich, persuade them, that they possess a power 
granted them by the gods, of expiating by sacrifices and 
incantations in the midst of pleasures and feastings, 
whatever injustice has been committed by any one, or his 
forefathers: and if he wishes to blast a foe, he can at 
small expense injure the just, as well as the unjust, by cer- 
tain blandishments and magic ties, persuading the gods, as 
they say, to succour them : and to all these discourses they 
bring the poets as witnesses ; who, mentioning man's predis- 
position to vice, say, — 

How vice at once and easily we choose ; 
The way so smooth, its dwelling too so nigh ; 
Toil before virtae, thus forewill'd the gods — X 

• 
and a certain road, both long and steep ; — ^while others make 

* Comp. Hesiod. Op. et D. ▼. 287, &c., and £pichannns» cited by 
Xenophon, Mem. II. 1. § 20. 

f The dyvprai were a species of itinerant sacrificers, who went about 
collecting money for the expense of sacrifices to certain gods or goddesses, 
and contrived to eke out a subsistence by imposing on the vulgar, whom 
Ihicy supplied also with nostrums, and cheated with lying prophecies. 

X Hes. Op. et D. v. 285—288 ; — and they are cited also in the Laws, 
W. p. 718, e. 
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Homer witneBS as to the penoaaire power of men orer the 
gocLsi inasmuch as that poet sajs,— - 

thefods 

In Tirtne tiij tnperlon, are ihematS^m 
Yet pUcftble ; and if a mortal man 
Offend by trantgreision of thdr lawa. 
Libation, incense, lacrifioe, and prajen 
In meekness offer'd torn their wrath awaj.* 

rhey bring forward, too, a crowd of books of Mnsaras and 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and the Hnses^ as they 
say, in accordance with which they perform their tacnd rito^ 
persuading not only private individuals, bnt states likewise^ 
that both absolutions and purgations from iniquities are effected 
by sacrifices, and sportive pleasures, — ^and this, too, for the 
benefit of the living as well as the dead ; — ^which purga- 
tions they call m^fterieiyf which absolve ns from the evils 
of another life, — whereas a dreadful ht» awaits those who 
perform no sacrifice. 

Chap. YIII. — ^As respects all such and so much as has been 
said, dear Socrates, about virtue and vice, and what reward 
both men and gods attach thereto, — ^what do we suppose the 
souls of our youth do when they hear them, such at least as 
are of good natural parts, and able to rush, as it were, to all 
that is said, and thence infer in what sort of character, and by 
Trhat procedure one may best pass through life ? He might 
probably say to himself, according to Pindar, — 

Shall I yon rampart, loftier far 
Than justice, dare ascend, — or crooked firand 

Invite, to cheat the world, and thus 

Myself live cased in guilt's base panoply.} 

For wbat is said happens to me, if I am just, though I 
am not reputed so, they say it is no profit, but clearly, mere 
trouble and punishment, — ^whereas the unjust man, who has 
procured for himself the reputation of justice, is said to 
have a divine life. Since then, as the sages tell me,§ 
appearance both does violence to reality, and is the arbiter 

* n. ix. 493. t Gr. rtktraQ. 

t See Boeckht Pindari Fragm. ccxxxii. p. 671. 

f Simonidis Fragm^ cxxiii. ed. Gaisford, L p. 894 
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of liappinessy I ongbt snrel j to torn wholly tbereto, diawing 
'Onn j myself, as a covering and picture, an image of Tiitae, 
^Ut still dragging after me the canning and versatile fox of that 
^^ry clever Archilochns.* Perhaps, however, some one will say, 
U is not easy for a bad man always to practise his wicked- 
in secret. — ^Neither is anything else easy (will we say) 
important matters : but stilj^ would we be bappy, thither we 
list go where the tracks of reasoning lead us : for, with a view 
concealment, we sball form conspiracies and assodations ; 
i there are masters of persnamon, wbo teach a popular and 
^lenao wisdom,— by which, partly though persuasion and 
^^ '1y by force, we may escape punishment after all our over- 
Ing. However, it is not possible either to escape the 
'"^tice m the gods, or to overpower them. 
Wherefore, if they have no existence, and have no care about 
nman affairs, neither need we care about concealment; 
d as respects their existence and care for us, we neither 
w nor have heard of them otherwise than from traditions, 
from the poets who write their genealogies; t and these veiy 
ns tell us, ibat they are to be moved and persuaded by 
and propitiatory vows, and offerings,— both of which 
are to believe, or neither. If^ however, we are to believe 
we may do injustice, and offer sacrifice from the fruits of 
ijnst deeds. For if we be just, we shall escape punishment from 
gods, and then deprive ourselves of the gains of iDJustice : 
at 1^ on the other hand, we be unjust, we shall make gain, 
d after trani^ressing and offending, shall appease them 
y prayers, and so escape punishment Nevertheless, we 
^BAall suffer in Hades the punishment of our misdeeds here, 
ther ourselves, or our children's children. But the reasoner 




* That is, apparently, virtues but, in reality, mere cunning. Archilochas 
>• written more than one piece, in which the fox plays the part of a 
cnaiuBg and deodtfol personage. See Archil, Fragm. ed. Gaist i. 
TP. 307, 308. 

t That the gods exercise no care over hnman affairs was a faTOorite doc- 
^line of the sophists, and especially of Protagoras. Comp. TbeKt. p. 162, d. 
^ Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. ch. 23. See also De Legg. p. 885, d. e.— 
n^Mv ^y yiio ot fikvrb Tapdicav OtovQ oviafiotc vofAttovffipf o\ Sk fifjdiy 

VJ^ fpovriiuvf cl dk cvvciiC vapdytffBcu vvv fikv ydp ravra 

"(^vovHc v** fco* roiavfflTtpa rStv \iy oftsvutv dpivratv tlvai iroi^rwv 
n cat prir6piav Kai uavrkinv K,ai Uplwv Kai aXXwv TroXXaicKr/ivpiwv, o^ 
hi rb iiij Spfy rd diiKa rpiirSjitOa o2 irXfioroi, ^pdcavrtc ^i ^amo^av 
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inay my^ Friend, tbe mysteries again can do mucb, and ihe 
gods who expiate,— -as say the mightiest states, and those chil- 
dren of the gods, — the poets and prophets, who deolaie that 
these ihinffs are so. 

Okap. iX. — For what reason, then, should we prefer jnstioe 
before the greatest injustice ? — -Should we acquire it by any 
unfair pretences, we shall, both with reference to gods and 
men, &re according to our wishes both in life and death, 
as we are told by the sayings both of the multitude and the 
learned too. — ^From ^ that has been said, then, SocrateSi how 
shall a man contrire to acquire a will for honouring justice, who 
has any power of mind, or wealth, or body, or birth, and not 
rather laugh at hearing its praises ? Although, therefore^ a 
man be able even to show what we have said to be fisdse, and 
fully knows that justice is best, he will, perhaps, greatly 
excuse and not be angry with the unjust, because he knows, 
that unless a man through a divine instinct abhor injustice, or 
from knowledge abstain from it,— of all the rest not one is 
willingly just, but either through cowardice, old age, or some 
other weakness, condemns injustice, when unable to do it. 
That it is so, is plain ; — ^for the first of such persons, wko 
arrives at the power, is the first to commit injustice, as £ur as 
he is able. 

The reason of all this, again, is no other than that, from 
whence all this discussion set out between my brother and me 
and you, Socrates, because, among all of you, my wonderful 
man, who call yourselves the eulogists of justice, from these 
ancient heroes downwards, of all whose arguments are left to 
the men of the present time, no one has ever yet condemned 
injustice, nor praised justice, otherwise than as respects the 
repute, honours, and emoluments arising therefrom ; while, as 
respects either of them in itself, and subsisting by its own power 
in the soul of the possessor, and concealed both from gods and 
men, no one has yet sufficiently investigated, either in poetry or 
prose- writing, — how, namely, that the one is the greatest of 
all the evils that the soul has within it, and justice the greatest 
good: for had it from the be^nning been thus stated by 
you all, and you had so persuaded us from our youth, we 
should not need to guard against injustice from our fellowf^ 
but eveiT man would be the best guardian over himself^ 
through iear, lest by doing injustice he should dwell with tho 
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greatest evil. These tlungs, Socrates, and, perhaps also» 
yet more than these, ThrasTmachus, and others too, might 
say respecting justice and injustice, perverting their power, 
disagreeably as I conceiye:*— but, I, for I wish to conceal 
nothing from you, am very anxious to hear your refutation, 
and 80 say the most I can by way of opposition. — ^Do not, 
therefore, merely show ns in your reasoning, that justice is 
better than injustice, but in what way each by itself affects 
the mind, the one as in itself evil, and the other as good ; and 
put out of the question mere opinion, as Glaucon recommended; 
for if you do not set aside the true opinions on both sides, 
and add those that are false, we will say you do not praise 
justice, but its appearance, and do not condemn injustice, but 
its appearance,— advising the nujust man to bide himself, and 
agredng with Thracymachus that justice is a foreign good 
expedient for the more powerful, while injustice is what is 
expedient and profitable for one's seL^ but inexpedient for 
the inferior. Since, then, you have granted that justice 
is one of those greatest goods, which on account of their 
results are worthy to be possessed, but yet far more 
in themselves for their own sake, — such as sight, hearing, 
wisdom, health, and all other genuine goods, such as are so 
in their own nature, and not merely in opinion; for this very 
reason we may praise justice, as intrinsically, in itself^ 
profitable to its owner, and injustice harmful; but as 
for rewards and repute, let others sing their praises. — ^I could 
endure, perhaps, tiiat the rest of the world should thus 
praise justice and condemn injustice, complimenting and 
reviling the opinions and rewards that concern them ; 
but certainly [[I could not endure]] it in you (except you 
absolutely require it), because you have passed the whole 
of life, engaged in no other inquiry but this. — Show us, then, 
in course of the discussion, not only that justice is better 
than injustice, but also what either intrinsically by itself 
makes its owner, whether concealed or not from gods and men, 
the one being good, and the other eviL 

Chap. X. — On hearing this, pleased, as I always am, with 
the disposition of Glaucon and Adimantus, I was then, in 
particular^ perfectly delighted, and replied: O eons of 
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that worihy nre [the Sophist,*!] with good xeaaon does the lover 

of Glftuoon thus begin his elegies Qwbich he ntftdeH on jon, 

when you distiDgnished jonrselyes in the battle of Meganut 

Ariston'i font I of nre nnoim'd aCur, 
Thatnoedmne 

This, friends, seems well observed; for yon mnst be nnder 
some influence quite dirine, if you are not persuaded that in« 
justice is better than justice, when yon can thus speak in its 
defence. Still methinks, you are not really persuaded ; and I 
reason from the rest of your behanour ; because, according to 
your mode of talking, I should certainly haye disbelieved yon: 
—but the more I trust you, the more 1 am at a loss, as to the 
kind of argument I shoiud use. I know not, indeed, how I am 
to defend it, — as I seem unable ; — and the proof of it is, thati 
as respects what I thought I had clearly shown in arguing with 
Thrasymachus, that justice is better than injustice, you did 
not admit my proofe ; — ^nor, on the other hand, have I any 
excuse for not defending it; because I fear it maybe impious to 
abandon justice, and see it accused when I am present, without 
defending it, so long as I have breath and am able to speak* 
It is best then to assist it in such a manner as I can. Here> 
upon Glaucon and the rest entreated me by all means to 
defend it, and not relinquish the discussion, but rather 
investigate thorougiily the nature of each, and what the 
truth is, as to their respective advantages. I then stated what 
I thougbt, — ^that the inquiry we were attempting was no trifling 
one, but one, as appears to me, suited for sharp-sighted persons. 
Since then, said I, we are not very expert, it seems proper to 
make such an investigation of it, as if a person should order 
persons not very sharp-sighted to read small letters at a dis- 
tance, and then find out that the same letters are rather laiger 
elsewhere, and in a larger field ; — it would then appear de- 
sirable, methinks, first to read these, and then examine the 
lesser, whether they happen to be the same. By all means, 

* The phrase Uiivov tov avBpoQ does not refer to their father Cephalus, 
but to some sophist of whom they were the disciples, and whose aogmas 
they defended. The words are similarly used in the Fhilebna. Comp. 
also Trainee Z*>fypci<putv in Legg. vi. p. 769, b. 

f A battle fought near Megara between the Athenian! and Corinthiaiis, 
in which the former were Tictors ; OL 80, 4 (B.C. 453). Comp. Thno 
i. 105 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 79. 
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6ud Adimantus. Bat what analogy do jon perceiye^ SocrateKi 
in the iDquirj about justice ? I will tell you, said I :— do 
we not say that justice aflects an individual man and an 
entire state also? Certainly, replied he. Is not a state a 
greater object than an indiridual ? Greater, said he. Perhaps, 
then, justice will be more fully dereloped in what is greater, 
and also more easily intelligible : — ^we will first, then, if you 
please, inquire what it is in states; and then, we will in 
like manner examine it in the individual, searching for the 
similitude of the greater in the idea of the less. Yes, — ^yon 
seem to me, said he, to speak rightly. If then, said I, we con- 
template in argument the rise of a state, shall we not also 
perceive the rise of justice and injustice ? Perhaps so, said 
he. Well then, if this be the case, is there no ground for 
hoping that we shall more easily find the object of our 
inquiiT ? Just so. Does it not seem, then, that we ought to 
try after success ? for I • imagine this is a work of no small 
importance. Consider then. We have considered, said 
Adimantus, and do you the same. 

Chap. XI. — ^A state then, said I, takes its rise, methinks, 
— because none of us individually happens to be self-suffi- 
cient, but stands in need of many things; do you think that 
there is any other origin of the settlement of a state ?* None, 
said he. Thus, then, one assisting one person for the want of 
one thing, and another another for the want of another, as we 
stand in need of many things, we collect into one dwelling 
many companions and assistants, and to this joint dwelling we 
give the name of city ; do we not ? Certainly. One then im- 
parts to another, if he does impart anything, or receives in ex- 
change, thinking it will be for his advantage ? Certainly. 
Cyome then, said I, let us, for argument's sake, form a 
city from the beginning; — our necessity, as it seems, will 
form it? Of course. But the first and the greatest of 
wants is the provision of food, in order that we may subsist 
and live ? Assuredly. The second is of lodging, the third 
of clothing, and the Uke ? Just so. But come, said I, how 
will the city be able to make so great a provision ? — Shall not 
one be a husbandman, another a builder, a third a weaver ; — 

* Aristotle has made some nnnecessarily severe strictures on this notion 
in bis Polit. it. ch. 4, which are ingeniously refuted bj 'M.OT\gtxA\£xa^ 
Comment, de Flat. Rep. on this passage. 
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and must we not add to tbem a shoemaker, or some one el06> 
of those thfit minister to our bodilj wants ? Certainlj. The 
state then, that is most in need, will eonnst of onlj^fonr or fire 
men ?* It appears so. What then ? mnst each of these eon* 
tribute his work for the whole in common ? — as, for instaooe, 
must the husbandman, though only one, provide food for 
four, and spend fourfold time and labour in providing food 
and sharing it with others ; or is he, without any care for 
them, to prepare for himself alone the fourth part of tlue 
food in the fourth part of the time, while of the other three 
parts of his time, he employs one in the providing a 
house, another clothing, the other shoes,— and not trouble 
himself to share with others, but give his whole atten* 
tion to his own affiiirs? And Adimantus said — ^Aye, bnt 
perhaps the former way, Socrates, is eader than the latter. 
By Zens, that is not amiss, said I: — ^for, while you are 
speaking, I am thinking that first of all we are bom not each 
perfectly alike to each, but differing in disposition,^-one fitted 
for doing one thing, and another for another ;— does it not 
seem so to you? It does. What then? — ^WiU a man do 
better, when, as a single individual, he works in many arts, 
or only in one ? When one works in one, said he. This, 
moreover, is also plain, raethinks; — ^that if one miss the 
seasonable time for any work, it is ruined ? Clearly. Aye, 
— for the work, metbinks, will not wait on the leisure of 
the workman, but the workman mnst necessarily attend 
closely on his work, not in the way of a by-job? He 
must. And hence more will be done, and better, and 
with greater ease, when every one does but one thing, 
according to bis genius, at the proper time, and when at 
leisure from all other pursuits. Quite so, said he. Surely, 
Adimantus, we need mure citizens than four for the pro- 
visions that we mentioned: for the husbandman, it seems;, 
will not himself make his own plough, if it is to be good, 
nor yet a spade or any other instruments of agriculture : — 
neither, again, will the builder, — for he, likewise, needs many 
things; and in the same way, the weaver also and the 
shoemaker: — is it not so? True. Carpenters, then, and 
smiths, and many other such workmen, by becoming mem- 
bers of our little city, make it throng ? Certainly. Yet 
* Comp. here tb2 strictures in Aristotle's Polit. ir. 3 and 4« 
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H would be no Terj gremt matter, either, if we mdded to than 
oetdBmea also, and ehepberda, and all other sorts of giasien, 
— 4n order that both the hniriMndmen may have oxen for 

e>nghing, and the bnildeia bj aid of the husbandmen may 
▼e caUle for their cairiagei^ and the weavers also, and 
shoemakers, ludes and wod. Yet it wonld be no yety small * 
city, said he, that had all these. Moreoyer, said I, it is all 
but imposnble to settle the €aty itself in such a place that it 
will not require imported goods. Impossible. Snrely, then, 
it will leqaiie others in addition, to bring to it what it needs ^ 
from otber cities. It wiU require them. And, moreover, if 
the servant were to go empty, taking with him nothing that 
they need from whom what ihey themselves require is im- 
ported, he will return emp^ ; will he not ? I think so. It 
is necessary for them, then, not only to produce what is suffi- 
dent for ihemselyes, but such .and as many things also, as 
are required by those whose services they require. It ought. 
Onr city, then, certainly wants many more husbandmen and 
other kmds. of workmen. Aye, many more. And all othez 
servants bcmdes^ to import and export the several articles ; 
and these are merchants, are they not? Yes. We shall 
want merchants then, as well? Certainly. And if the 
traffic is carried on by sea, it will want many others besides, 
skiUed in navigation. Many others, truly. 

Chap. XIL — What then ; — in the city itself^ how will 
they exchange with one another what each has produced^ 
for the sake of which, we have formed a city and esta- 
blished a community ? It is plain, said he, that by selling and 
buying Qthey will do so]]. A market-place, therefore, and 
an established coinage, as a symbol for the purposes of ex- 
change, must spring up from hence. Certainly. If then the 
huslKindman, or any other workman, bring any of his work 
to the market, but does not come at the same time as those 
who want to make exchanges with him, will he not, while 
sitting in the market, be unoccupied at his trade ? By no 
means, said he ; for there are some, who, observing this, devote 
themselves to this service ; and, in well-regulated cities, they 
are chiefly such, as are weakest in body and unfit for any 
oihet work ; — these then should attend about the market, to 
give money in exchange for what people wib\i lo ^fc"^ wx\ 
goods in exchafl^e for money to such as waul \;o ^iw^ • ^^ 

£ 2 
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is this want, said I, that provides our city with a race of 
shopkeepers ; for do we uot call those shopkeepers, who sit 
in the mark#t» and serve hoth in selling and buying ; whereas 
such as travel to other cities we call merchants ? Certainlj. 
There are certain other servants still, I conceive, who, though 
as reganU intellectual power unworthy to be taken into 
society, yet possess bodily strength adequate for labour ; and 
these selling the use of their strength, and calling the reward 
of it hire, are ealled, I think, hired labourers ; — are they not 7 
Just so. Hired labourers then, as it seems, form the com- 
plement of a city. Aye, it seems so. Has our city then, 
Adimantus, so increased on us already^ as to be complete ? 
Perhaps. Where, then, will justice and injustice be placed in 
it ; and, in which of the matters that we luive conadered is it 
engendered? I do not know, said he, Socrates, imless it be 
somehow in a certain use of these very things with one 
another. Perhaps, said I, you are right : — ^but yet we must 
consider the point, and not avoid it. First, then, let us con- 
sider how the persons thus procured are to be supported. — ^In 
making bread and wine, and clothes, and shoes, and building 
bouses, will they not work in summer, chiefly without clothes 
and shoes, but in winter, sufficiently clad and shod ? and will 
they be supported partly on barley made into meal, and 
partly on wheat made into loaves, partly boiled and partly 
toasted, with fine loaves and cakes placed over a fire of stubble 
or dried leaves, and will they feast, they and their children, 
resting on couches strewed with smilax and myrtle-leaves, 
—drinking wine, crowned, and singing to the gods, plea- 
santly living together, begetting children not beyond their 
means, and cautiously guarding against poverty or war ? 

Chap. XIII. — Glaucon then, in answer, said : You 
make the men feast, it seems, without esculents.* You say 
true, said I: I forgot that they were to have esculents too; 
— and they will clearly have salt, and olives, and cheese, 
and will boil bulbous roots, and potherbs, such as are cooked 
in the fields : and we will 'set before them desserts of figs, 
peas, and beans; and they will toast at the fire myrtle- 
berries and beech-nuts, drinking in moderation; and thus 

* The Greek o\l/ov is not to be translated, except by a periphrasis. It 
strictly means boiled meatt as opposed to bread, — but more generally, as 
here, anjihiDg eaten with bread or other food to give it flavour and 
relish. 
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passing their life in peace bealthilj, thej will die in old age^ 
probably, and leave a similar mode of life to their childreiu 
Socrates, said he, if you had been making a city of hogs, on 
what else but these would you haye fed them f But what 
ought we to do then, Glaucon ? said I. What is usual, said 
be : let them lie down on beds, I think, unless they are to 
liye miserably, and take their meals from tables, and haye 
esculents, as the present men haye, and desserts. Be it so, 
said I : — I understand. We are considering, it seems, not 
only how a city, but how a luxurious city may exist ; and 
perhaps it is not amiss: for, in considering one of this 
character, we may probably see how justice and injustice 
arise in cities. But the true city, wluch we haye lately 
described, seems to jne just like a person that is in health ; 
bat if you are desirous that we should inspect, also, a city 
that is inflated, there can be no objection * to it : for these 
things Qthat concern a merely- simple mode of life]] will not 
of coarse suffice for some, nor will this sort of life satisfy 
them ; . but there must be beds, tables, and all other articles 
of furniture, — seasonings, unguents, and perfumes, mistresses, 
oonfecUons, and many miscellaneous articles of this descrip-> 
tion. And especially as to what we before mentioned, we 
must no longer consider these as alone necessary, — namely, 
houses, and clothes, and shoes ; but we must set in operation 
painting too, and all the refined arts, and must possess gold, 
and iyoiy, and all things of that kind ; must we not ? Yes, 
said he. 

Chap. XIV. — ^Must we not, then, increase the size of our 
city? — For that healthy one is no longer sufficient, but 
already full of repletion and abundance of such things as 
are in nowise requisite for cities, — such as all kinds of 
sjiortsmen, and imitative artists, many of whom imitate in 
figures and colours, and many in music : poets too, and 
their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, dancers, contractors,* and 
manufacturers of all sorts of trinkets, especially of those 
belonging to female attire ; and in that case, too, we shall 
require many more servants ; and think you not they will 
require teachers, nurses, tutors, hair-dressers, barbers, con- 
fectioners, too, and cooks? Aye, and further still, we shall 
want swine-herds. Of these, indeed, there were none 

* Gr. lpyo\6.€oi, i. e. penons nodertaldng for a certaxa vom. V^ t^tCL* 
liletp a honse or anj other given task. 
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in the other state {for there needed none); bnt in this we 
shall need these also ; and shall require, too, many other sorts 
of cattle, if any one eats them ; shall we not ? Of course. 
Shall we not, then, in this mode of life, require physicians hx 
more than in the former one ? Much more. 

And the land, perhaps, which at first sufficed to support 
the ilihabitants, will, instead of being sufficient, become too 
little ; or how shall we«say ? Just so, said he. Must we not 
then cut off a part from the neighbouring country, if we 
would have enough for arable and pasture, and they in turn 
from ours, if they on their part devote themselTes to the ao» 
cumulation of boundless w^th, going beyond the limits of 
mere necessity ? 

We must, Socrates, said he. Shall we go to war after- 
wards, Glaucon, or how shall we do? Certainly, said he. 
But let us not yet, said I, consider the question, whether war 
produces harm or good, — but thus much only, that we have 
found the origin of war, and whence especially arise mischie&. 
to cities, bo^ privately and publicly. Aye, indeed. We 
shall require, then, friend, a still larger city, — not for a small, 
but for a large army, which may go out and fight with those 
who assail it, for their whole substance and everything that 
we have now mentioned. What, said he, are not these suffi- 
cient to fight ? No, said I ; — not if you and ail of us Were 
rightly agreed, when we formed our state : and we agreed, if 
you remember, that it was impossible for a single person 
to practise many arts well. True, said he. What then, 
said I, do not struggles in war seem to require art ? Very 
much so, said he. Ought we then to take more care of the 
sboemaking art than of that of warfare ? By no means. 
But we charged the shoemaker not to attempt to be at the 
same time a husbandman, or a weaver, or a builder, in order 
that the work of sboemaking might be well done; and in 
like manner we allotted to each of the others a single calling, 
to which each was adapted by nature, and at which, each by 
abstaining from the rest, and applying to it the whole of his 
life, and not neglecting the proper opportunities, he would 
be likely to work well ; but is it not of the greatest import- 
ance that what concerns war should be well performed ? or 
is it so easy that one who is a husbandman may also be a 
soldier, and a shoemaker, and one who practises any otlier 
sr^ — while do one could become^, a ikUful chess or dioe 
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player, who does not etadj it from childhood, hut makes it a 
mere bj-work? and can a person who takes a spear or 
other wariike arms and instroments, instantly become an 
expert combatant in an armed encounter or anght dse tck 
lating to war ; while, as respects the tools of any other art 
whateyer» one cannot become a good artist, or eren a 
wrestler to any nsefid extent, without having correct know- 
ledse and bestowing sufficient attention ? In that case, such 
tooui, said he, would truly be very YaluaUe. 

Cbjjp. XY.-»Therefore, said I, by how much more im- 
portant is the work of the state-guardians, by so much will 
it require the greatest leisure from other pursuits, and likewise 
the greatest art and study! I really think so, replied be. And 
will it not also require natural talents suited to this particular 
profession ? Of course. I think, then, we should make it our 
special buciness, if possible, to choose what men and what 
talents are suited for the guardianship of a state. Aye, our 
apodal buoness. By Zeus, said I, in that case we have 
undertaken no trifling business; but, still we must not 
despair, as long, at least, as we have any ability. Of coarse 
not, said he. Think you, then, said I, that the genius of a 
high4>red whelp at iH differs as respects guardiauship, from 
that of a high-bred youth ? What do you mean ? For in- 
stance, must not each of them be acute in perception, swift 
in pursuing what he perceives, and strong likewise, if he wantS; 
wlien he has taken, to overcome it ? Of all these there is great 
need, said he. And surely he must be brave also, if he is to 
fight welL Of course. But is he likely to be brave, who 
has not a high spirit ;* whether horse, or dog, or any other 
animal? Have you not observed, how irresistible and invinci- 
ble is anger, and, when it is present, that every soul is fear- 
less of everything and indomitable ? I have. It is plain, then, 
what species of guardian we ought to have, as respects the 
body? Yes. And with reference to his soul moreover, that 
he should be spirited. That is clear, also. How then, said I, 
Glaucon, can they be otherwise than savage towards each 
other and the other citizens, when of such a temper? By 
Zeus, said he, not easily. Still it is necessary, that towards 
their friends they should be mild, but towards their enemies 
fierce : — ^for otherwise they would not wait for others to de- 
stroy them, but rather be beforehand with ttxexiv Va. ^^vvci^Vu 
* Gr. iOiXriffii, ijx the sense of |.iXXci or Jvvarav. 
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Truo, said be. Wliat shall we do, then, said I ; — whence 
shall we find a disposition at the same time mild and mag- 
nanimous ? — for the mild nature is surely opposed to the high- 
spirited? It appears so. Nevertheless, if he be deprived of 
either of these, he cannot be a good guardian ; but this seems 
to be impossible : — and thus it turns out that it is impossible 
there should be a good guardian. It seems so, said he. Then 
I, being at a loss, and considering what had passed, said : — 
We very justly hesitate, my friend, for we have departed 
from the image that we first established. How say you? 
Did we not observe that there are such kinds of tempers 
as we imagined did not exist, having these opposite qualities ? 
Where ? One may see it also in other animals, and not a 
little in that, to which we compared our guardian ; for yon 
know it is the natural temper of generoujs dogs to be as gentle 
as possible towards their intimates and their aoquaintancea,- 
but the reverse to those whom they know not Aye, — I 
know it This then, said I, is quite possible ; and we do not 
unnaturally require our guardian to be so. It seems not 

Chap. XYI. — Are you^^ further, of opinion, that he who 
is to be our guardian should, besides being spirited, have 
a philosophic nature also ? How ? said he : r— f or I do 
not understand. This too, said I, you will observe in dogs, 
what is also well worthy of admiration in the brute. 
What ? He is angry at every unknown person that he sees,' 
though he has never suffered ill from him before ; but one 
that is known he fawns upon, even though he may never 
have received any good from him. Did you never wonder 
at this ? I uever, said he, thought of it before ; but he does 
so, it is clear. I^Ioreover, this affection of his nature appears 
elegant at least, and. truly philosophic. In what respect? 
Because, said I, it distinguishes a friendly and unfriendly 
aspect by nothing else but this, — that it knows the one, but 
not the other : — and how can we refuse to consider that as 
the love of learning, which defines the friendly and the 
foreign by intelligence and ignorance ? By no means, said he : 
— it cannot be otherwise. Nevertheless, said I, to be a lover of 
learning and a philosopher, are the same. The same, said he. 
^lay we not then boldly lay down Qhe principle,] that in mau 
too, if any one be mild towards his intimates and acquaint- 
ances, he must by nature be a philosopher and a lover of 
learning ? Let us so lay it down, said he. 
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He, then, who intends to be a good and worthy state* 
guardian, should be by nature a philosopher, spirited, swift, 
and strong. By all means, said he. Let him, then, be just 
such as this, said I. In what manner, then, shall thej be 
trained and instructed ? and will the consideration of this at 
all aid us in perceiving the object, for the sake of which we 
are considering all these things ; that is to say, how justice 
and injustice arise in a> state? that we may not omit any 
necessary part of our argument, or wade through what is 
superfluous ? Then, said Glaucon's brother : I, for my part, 
quite expect, that this inquiiy will conduce to this end. 
By Zeus, said I, friend Adimantus, we must not dismiss it ; 
even though it be somewhat too long. No, truly. Come then, 
let us, as if we were talking in the way of &.ble, and at our 
leisure, give some ideal training to these men.* It is right 
to do so. 

Chap. XVIL — ^What then is the education I — Is it diffi- 
cult to discover a better than has been discovered for a long 
time? that is, surely, gymnastics for the body, and music 
for the mind? It is. Must we not first, then, begin 
by teaching music, rather than gymnastics ? Of course. 
M^hen you say music, you mean arguments, do you not ? 
I do. But of arguments there are two kinds, — the one 
true, the other false. Yes. And they must be instructed 
in both, — ^but first in the false. I do not understand, said 
he, what you mean. Know you not, said I, that first of 
all we tell children fables; — and this, Qsurely,^ to speak 
generally, is falsehood; though there is some truth in 
it; but we employ fables with children before gymnastic 
exercises. "We do. This was what I meant, then, by saying 
that we must begin music before gymnastics. Bight, said he. 
And know you not, that the beginning of every work is 
™ost important, especially to any one young and tender; — 
^^nse then that particular impression is most easily in- 
filled and formed, which any one may wish to imprint 
^^ each individuaL Entirely so. Shall we then let chil- 
•l^n hear any kind of fables composed by any kind of 
persons, and receive into their minds opinions in a great 
Measure contrary to those which we think they should have 

6r. X^^ iraiMuiitv* Comp. ch. iy. 361 b, and X)« ^^V *^ * 
P» 712 a ; — vXdrruv ry \6y^ vofiovg. 
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when tLey are grown up ? TVe should by no means allov 
it. First of allj then, as it seems, we must exercise control 
over the fable-makers ; and whatever beautiful fable they 
may invent, we should select, and what is not so, we should 
MTJeei :--^<asd we are to prevail on nurses and mothers to 
npeat to the. children such fables as ure selected, and 
fiwhion theb minds by fables, much more than their bodies 
by their hands. But very many of those that they now tell 
them tmwk be cast aside. What, for instance ? said he. In 
the more important fables, said I, we shall see the lesser 
likewise ; — ^for the fashion of them must be the same ; and 
both the greater and the less must have the same kind of 
influence : — do not you think so ? I do, said he : but I do not 
at all understand, which of them you call the greater. Those, • 
said I, which both Hesiod and Homer told vm, and the other 
poets also: — ^for they composed and related false &bles for 
mankind, and do still relate thenL What class, said he, do 
you mean ; — and what do you blame in them ? That, said I, 
which ought first and most of all to be blamed, — especially 
when one does not falsify well. What is that? When a poet, 
in his composition, exhibits bad representations of the nature 
of gods and heroes, — just as a painter draws a picture not a;t 
all resembling what he was intending to paint. Yes, it is 
quite right, said he, that such as these should be blamed : — 
but how do we say, aud in what respect ? First of all, said 
I, with reference to that greatest falsehood, in matters of 
grave importance too, in saying which he did not flEtlsify' well, 
that Uranus made what Hesiod says he did; and then agam how 
Kronos punished him, and what Kronos did, and suffered from 
his son :* for though these things were true, yet I think they 
should not be so readily told to the unwise and the young, 
but rather concealed from them; — and were there need to tell 
them, they should be heard in secrecy, by as few as possible, 
after sacrificing not a Q valueless^ hog,t but some great and 
wonderful sacrifice, in order that it may fieill to the lot of the 
fewest possible to hear them. These fables, said he, are indeed 

* Comp. Heiiod. Theogon. t. 154—6, and 178—80. 

f AUuf ion is here made to the mysteries of Eleusis, in which all aboat 
to be initiated sacrificed a hog, — a circumstance referred to by Aria- 
tophanes, Pa:^ t. 373 — 5 ; Acharn. ty. 747 and 764. The verb ctKovaat 
refers to the cabalistic oaths and secrets that were listened to (luring tiki 
process of initiation. 
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SnjnrioiiB. Neither are they to be told, Adimantus, said l, 

^ti onr state : — ^nor ahonld it i>e said in the hearing of a joutb, 

"^hat he who commits the most extreme injustice, or that 

~3ie who punishes in every possible way a father who commits 

:3iijustice, does nothing strange, but onij does the same as the 

'Mnt and the greatest of the gods. No truly, said he, nor do 

^Buch things as these seem to me proper to be said. Neither, 

,^;enera]ly, said I, must it be told, how gods war with gods, 

d plot and fight against one another (for such assertions 

not true), — it, at least, it be the duty of those who are 

guard the state to esteem it most shameful to hate each 

-^ther on slight grounds. Ab little ought we to describe in 

-^libles, and with ornamental aids, the battles of the giants, 

^Bud otiber many and various feuds, both of gods and heroes, with 

^3tfieir own kindred and relations : — ^but if we would persuade 

tfthem that never at all should one citizen hate another, and 

"9hat it is not holy, such things- as these are rather to be told 

"^hem in early childhood, by the old men and women and those 

"^rell advanced in life ; and the poets should be obliged to com- 

•yose consistently with these views. And [the fables of ^ Hera 

lettered by her son,^ and Hephasstus hurled from heaven by 

'Sus Dather for going to assist his mother when beaten,t and 

^1 those battles of the gods which Homer has composed, we 

-anust not admit into our state ; — either in allegory or 

^thout allegory; for young persons are not able to judge 

'^rhat is allegory and what is not, but whatever opinions they 

I'eceive at such an age are wont to be obliterated with 

difficulty, and immovable. Hence, one would think, we 

should of all things endeavour, that what they first hear be 

composed in the best manner for exciting them to virtue. 

Chap. XVIII. — There is reason for it, aaid he : — ^but, if 
any one should ask us about these, what they are, and what 
kind of fables, which should we name? Adimantns, I 
T^lied, you and I are not poets at present, but founders 
^f a city, and it is the founder's business to know the 
niodels on which the poets are to compose their £a.bles, 
contrary to which they are not to be tolerated ; but it is not 

* Soidu tells ns, under the word*'Hpa, that the myth here alluded to 
^'M mentioDed in a passa^ of Pindar, and that it was to be found also in 
• omiedyof Epicharmus, both now lost. 

t Comp. Horn. IL I y. 588. 
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our proTinoe to make hhlea for tihem. Kight, said he. But 
as to this very thing, — namely, the models to be taken m 
speaking about the gods, what must they be ? Some such as 
these, said I :— Ood is always to be represented such as he is, 
whether we represent him in epic, in song, or in tragedy. 
Necessarily so. Is not God essentially good, and is he not to 
be described as such ? Without doubt But nothing that 
is good is hurtful, is it ? I do not think so. Does then 
what is not hurtful ever hurt ? By no means. Does that, 
which hurts not, do any evil? Nor this either. And^what 
does no evil cannot be the cause of any evil ? Of course not. 
But what ? — good is beneficial. Yes. It is, therefore, the 
cause, of prosperity ? Yes. Good, therefore, is not the cause 
of all things, but the cause of those things only which are 
in a right state, — not the cause of those things which are 
in a wrong st te. Entirely so, said he. Neither, then, can 
God, said I, since he is good, be the cause of all things, as 
the many say, but only the cause of a few things to men, but 
of many things not the cause ; for our blessings are much 
fewer than our troubles : and no other must be assigned as 
the cause of our blessings ; whereas of our troubles we must 
seek some other causes, and not God. You seem to me, said 
he, to speak most truly. We mast not admit, then, said I, 
that error of Homer or any other poet who foolishly errs with 
respect to the gods, and says how — 

Fast by the threshold of Jove's courts are placed 
Two casks ; one stored with evil, one with good, 
From which the God dispense s as he wills. 
For whom the glorious Tbund'rer mingles both, 
He leads a life chequer 'd with good and ill 
Alternate ; but to whom he gives unmix'd 
The bitter cup, he makes that man a curse, 
His name becomes a by-word of reproach, 
His strength is hunger-bitten, and he walks 
The blessed earth unblest, go where he may, — * 

Nor, that Zeus — 

Grants mortal man both happiness and woe. 

Chap. XIX. — As regards the violation of oaths and 
treaties which Pandarus effected, if any should say it 
was done by the agency of Athena and Zeus, we cannot 
approve ;— neither Qif he were to relate] the dissension 

* Horn. II. xxiv. V. 527—31. 
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a^xiong the gods, and tbe judgment by Themis and Zens; nor 

yet must we suffer the youth to hear what iBschylns says; how. 

Forthwith to mortals God inventt a eaue. 
Whene'er he wiUi their dwellinga to destroy ;— 

a.iid, bendes, if any one is making poetical compositions, in. 

^bich are these iambics^ the sufferings of Niobe, of the Pelo* 

I^^dee, or the Trojans, or others of a like nature, we must either 

not suffer him to say, that they are the works of God,— or, if of 

^^"od, we must discoyer that principle of action which we now 

'^equiie, and say,' that God did what was just and good, and 

'^'^uit they were benefited by being chastised : and we must 

^ot let a poet say, that those are miserable who are punished, 

^nd that it is God who does these things. If they say, how- 

^^er, that the wicked, as being miserable, need correction, 

^xid that, in being punished, they are benefited by God, we 

"^y suffer the assertion. — To say, however, that God, who is 

S'ood, 18 the cause of ill to any one, this we most by all 

^xieans oppose, and suffer no. one to say so in our 

^tate ; if at any rate we wish it well governed ; — neither 

^x&nst we allow any one, young or old, to hear such things 

"^Id in fable, either in verse or prose, — as their relation is 

^^ither consistent with holbess, nor profitable to us, nor 

Consistent with themselves. 

1 vote along with you, said he, as respects this law, — for 

U quite pleases me. This, then, said I, is probably one of 

^he laws and models as respects the gods, by which it will 

be necessary for those who speak to speak and for those who 

compose to compose, that God is not the cause of all things, 

Wt of good. Yes, sud he, of course. But what as to this 

second law ? — ^Think you that God is a sorcerer, and appears 

Resignedly, at different tames, in different shapes, — ^sometimes 

like himself^ — and, at other times, changing his form into many 

shapes, — ^sometimes deceiving us and making us conceive false 

opinions of him ; — or, that he is simple, and that he by no 

means quits his proper form ? I cannot, now, at least, say so, 

'^plied he. But what as to this ; — if anything be changed 

[rom its proper form, must it not be necessarily changed by 

itadf^ or by another ? Undoubtedly. Are not those things 

^bich are m the best state, changed and moved least of all 

other by another ; — as the body, by meats and drinks, and 

^urs, and all kinds of plants by dTOUg\ils ^Jidi mxi^viaA. 
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Fuch like accidents ? Is not the most beaithy and Tigoions 
least of all changed ? Sorely. And as to the booI itself 
will not external accidents least of all disorder and change 
the bravest and wisest ? Tes. And sorely all manofBbctniei 
vessels, and boildings, and vestments, socn as are piopezfy 
made and in a right states are according to the same reasoning 
least of all changed by time, or other accidents ? Such is the 
case. Everything then, which is in a good state, eUher by na- 
ture or art, or both, receives the smallest change from another. 
It seems so. But God, and all that belongs to divinity, are in 
the best state ? Of coorse. In this way, then, God should 
least of all have many shapes ? Least of all, troly. 

Chap. XX. — ^Again« — shoold he change and alter him- 
self?' Clearly so, said he, if he be changed at alL DoJm 
he then change himself to what is better, and £urer, or to 
the worse, and more deformed ? To the worse, sorely, replied 
he, — if he be changed at all; for we can never say, thai 
God is at all deficient in beauty or excellence. Yon speak 
most correctly, said I. And this being so, think yon, Adi- 
mantos, that any one, either of gods or men, woold wiUin^T 
make himself any way worse ? Impossible, said he. It m 
impossible, then, said I, for a god to desire to change himself; 
but, as it seems, each being most beautiful and excellent, con- 
tinues always to the utmost of his power invariably in his 
own form. This seems a necessary conclusion, said he. Well 
then, said I, most excellent Adimantus, let not any of the 

poets tell us, how 

in similitude of strangers oft 

The gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 
Repair to populous cities * 

Neither let any one belie Proteus and Thetis, nor introduce 
Hera in tragedies or other poems, as having transformed 
herself into a priestess, collecting for 

Those life-sustaining sons 

Of Inachus, the Argive streams ;•— 

nor let them tell us many other such falsehoods : — nor again, 
let mothers, persuaded by them<» terrify their children, telling 
the stories wrong, — as, that certain gods wander by night| 
Resembling yarious guests, in various forms,— 

* Odyss. xvii. ▼. 485. 6. 
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lesfc tbflj ahould, at one aod the same time, bkrolieine 
against the gods^ and make their children cowarda. onxely 
not) said he. But do the gods^ said I, who in themselves 
nerer change, still make ns imagine that they appear in vari- 
ons forms, deceiving ns, and pbying the sorcerer ? perhaps 
they do, said he. What, said I ;-Hsan a god wish to decdve, 
—holding np a mere phantom, either in word or deed? 
I know not, said he. Know yon not, said I, that a real 
fEdsehood (if we he allowed to say so), both all the gods and 
men abhor ? How mean yon ? replied he. Thns, said I : that 
to be deceived in the most excellent part of oneself, and that 
about one's highest interests, is what no one wishes of his 
ovm accord ; but, of all things, everyone is most afeiid of this 
happening to him. Even yet, said he, I do not understand you. 
Because, said I, you think I am saying something awful :—* 
but I am saying, that for the soul to be deceived with respect 
to realities, and to be so deceived and ignorant, and in that to 
have obtained and to maintain a falsehood, is what eveij one 
would least of all choose ; and would most hate it in the soul. 
Most especially, said he. But this, as I was now saying, 
might very correctly be termed a real falsehood — ignorance 
in the soul of the deceived person ; for imitation in words is 
a kind of image of the affection the soul feels, and sjirings 
up afterwards, and is not altogether a pure falsehood : — ^is it 
not so ? Assuredly. 

Chap. XXI. — But a real falsehood is not only hated by 
the gods, but also by men. It appears so to me. But what 
as to a falsehood in words ? when is it of such service, so as 
not to deserve hatred ? — Is it not when employed towards 
enemies, and some even of those called friends, — when during 
madness, or other folly, they attempt to do some nuschief ; 
—in that case, is it not useful for dissuasion as a drug ; — and 
in the fables we just meutioned, because we know not how 
the truth stands about ancient things, do we not forge a 
falsehood resembling the truth as much as possible^ aud so 
niake it useful ? It certainly is so, said he. In which of 
these cases, then, is a falsehood useful to God ? — Does he 
invent a falsehood resembling the truth, because he is ignorant 
of ancient things i That were ridiculous, said he. Id God, 
then, there is not a lying poet ? I think not. But would he 
invent a falsehood through fesLT of his enemies^ Icat Itoia \\. 
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Or on account of the follj or madness of Ms fnends ? No, 
said he, none of the foolish and mad are heloyed of God. 
There is no occasion at all, then, for a god to ^invent a lidse- 
hood ? None. The divine and godlike nature, then, is alto- 
gether free from falsehood ? Entirely so, said he. God, then, 
is quite simple and true, hoth in woid and deed ; neither is he 
changed himself^ nor does he deceive others, — ^ndther bj 
visions, nor discourse, nor the pomp of signs, neither when we 
are awake nor when we sleep? So it appears to me, 
said he, just as you say. Ton agree then, said I, that this 
shall be the second principle which we are to lay down both 
in speaking and composing concerning the gods,* — ^namely, 
that they are neither sorcerers and change themselves, nor 
mislead us by fiEdsehoods, either in word or deed ? I agree. 
While, then, we commend many other things in Homer, this 
we shall not commend, — ^namely, the dream sent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon; nor that in iEschylus, when he inakes 
Thetis say that Apollo had sung at her marriage, that 

• 

• her happy lot should be 

To bear an offspring fair, from ailment free, 
And blest with lengthened days ; and then the God, 
Unfolding all, with peeans high prodaim'd 
Thy heaven.blest fortunes, welcome to my soul 
I hoped that all was true that Phoebus sang < 
So sweetly tuned with high prophetic art ; — 
But he who at my nuptials joy foretold. 
The same is he, who now hath slain my child. 

TMien any one alleges such things as these about the gods, we 
must show disapproval, and not grant them the privilege 
of a chorus ; neither should we suffer teachers to employ them 
in the training of youth, — ^if at least our guardians are to ba 
pious and divine men, as far as man can be. As to all these 
models, I entirely agree with you, said he, and I should adopt 
them as laws. 

* Gr. Tovrov livripov rvrrov tlvai iv tf iii it tpi Btiov Kal Xlyfiv gmi 
wouiv. 
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In the third book be oontiiiQes to dilate on music tnd gymDastieiy and 
then prooeeda to treat of the talents, hahits, and education suitable for 
the inferior magistrates of a state. Lastly, from the interpretation of a 
certain Phoenician &ble, he demonstrates iht need of a oommunitj and 
general harmony between atizens, as being truly brethren and mem* 
ben of the same family. It is q[uite necessary, howerer, that there 
should be a distinct and well>ordered f vra^ia, because some are capable 
of being xpvvoCf others only apyvpoc* sx^d so on, according to caste, 
telent, and conduct, all tog^her composing the state ; — and lastly, he 
expresses disapprobation at the great weight given to the sayings of 
poets, whom accordingly he wi^ies to be excluded from his ideal 
republic, though he willingly accords them honour on account of their 
great learning. 

Chap. I. — Concerning the gods, then, said I, such things 
as these are, it peems, to be both heard, and not heard, from 
childhood upwards, by those who will honour the gods and 
parents, and not lightly esteem mutual friendship* Aye, — 
and methinks, said he, these things are rightly so under- 
stood. But what then ? — If men are to be brave, must 
not these things be told them, and such others likewise, 
as may make them least of all afraid of death; or, think 
you, that any one can ever be brave, who has this fear within 
him ? Not I, truly, said he. But what ? think you any one 
can be free from the fear of death, while he conceives that 
there is Hades — and a dreadful place, too, — and that in battles 
he will choose death in preference to defeat and slavery ? 
Surely not 

We ought then, it seems, to take the command, also, of 
those who undertake to discourse about these fables, and 
entreat them not so sweepingly to abuse what is in Hades, 
but rather to praise it ; — since they neither speak what \& Um^ 
nor what is expedient for those who mean to\)Q fio\^<^Ti^ ^^ 
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ought indeed, said he. BeginniDg then, said I, at tlus 
we will omit all such as these : — 

I bad rather lire 
The servile hind for hire, and eat the bread 
Of some man scantily, himself sustained, 
Than sovereign empire hold o'er all the shades ;*— 

And this — 

Lest Neptnne o'er bis head 
Shattering the vaulted earth, shoold wide disclose 
To mortal and immortal eyes bis realm 
Terrible, sqoalid, to the gods themselves 
A dreaded spectacle ; — 



And— 



And— 



And— 



Ob, then, ye gods ! there doobtless are below. 
The soul and semblance both, but empty forms ; 



And— 



A lid- 



He's wise alone, the'rest are flatt'xing diades;^— 



Down into Hades from his limbs dismissed 
His spirit fled sorrowfol, of youth's prime 
And vigorous manhood suddenly bereft ;§—- 

His soul, like smoke, down to the shades 

Fled howling ii 



As when the bats within some hallow'd cave 
Flit screaming all around ; for if but one 
Fall from the rock, the rest all follow him ; 
In such connexion mutual they adhere ; 

So the ghosts 

Troop *d downward, gibbering all the dreary way.^ ^ 

As to these and all such like passages, we must : 
Homer and the other poets not to be offended at our 
them, — not as unpoetical and displeasing to tbe ears 
multitude; — for the more poetical they are, the less shou 
be listened to by children, or men either, who would 1 
and fear slavery more than death. Aye, by all means 

* Odyss.xi.v. 488—91. § II. xvi. v. 856. 

t II. xxui. V. 103. II II. xxii. v. 100. 

i 11. xxii. V. 265. % Odyss. zxiv. v. 6. 
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Chap. II.— Farther, are not all dreadful and frightiiil titkr 
also, about these things, to be rejected ; — Cocytus and Styx, the 
infemals, the life-lom, and many other appellations of this cha» 
racter, such as make all hearers shudder ?— and perhaps they 
xnaj well senre some other purpose ; but we fear for our guard- 
ians, lest by such terror they be made more effeminate and soft 
than is fitting. We are in the right too, to be afraid of that, 
said he. Are these then to be suppressed ? Yes. And must 
they speak, then, and compose on a contrary model to these ? 
Plainlj so. And are we likewise to suppress the wailings and 
lamentations of Illustrious men ? We must, said he, if we do 
the former. Consider then, said I, whether we shall suppress 
them rightly or not, — and do we say, that the virtuous man 
to another yirtuous man — ^whose friend he is— deems death 
dreadful ? We do. He would not then, at any rate, lament 
over him, as if he had suffered something dreadful ? No, in- 
deed. And we say this likewise, that such an one is most of 
all self-sustained as regards living happily, and distinctively 
above all others, least in need of foreign aid. True, said 
he. To him, then, it is least dreadful to be deprived of a son, 
a brother, or. property, or other like things ? Aye, least of all 
so. Least of all then will he lament, but rather endure with 
the utmost meekness whatever trc)uble may befal him ? Cer- 
tainly. 'We should be right then in suppressing the lamen- 
tations of famous men, and should assign them to women, 
(and among these even not to the better sort), and to such 
men as are cowards ; in order that, as regards those whom we 
propose to educate for the guardianship of the country, they 
may disdain to act thus. Right, said he. Again, then, we 
wiU entreat Homer and the rest of the poets not to say in their 
compositions about Achilles, the son of a goddess, that 

Now on his side be lav, now lay sapine, 

Kow prone ; then startixig from his coach he roam'd 

Forlorn the beach * 

Nor how— 

grasping with both hands the ashes, 

Down he pour'd them bumiqg on his head. . . . f 

Nor the rest of his lamentation and wailing, — of wbatever 

♦ IL xxir. T. 10. t I^- x:v\u.f .^^,^^ 

F 2 
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kind and quantity lie made them ; — nor Priaou near as 
was to the gods, who— 

toall— kned'd 

In torn, then roU'd himself in dott, ind aadi 

Bj name solicited to give him way.* 

Still much more must ^e entreat them not to represent tl^^ 
gods as bewailing, and sa^ng, 

Ah me, forlorn ! ah me, parent In Taim 
Of an illoftrioas hirth.f 

And if they are not thus to introdnoe the gods, fiur I 

should they dare thus unbecomingly to represent the 

of those gods : . ^ 

Ah ! I behold a warrior dear to me, 

Aroond the walls of Uiom driven, and griere ^ 

For Hector, — 

And again, — 

Alas, he falls ! my most beloved of men, 
Sarpedon, Tanqnished by Patroclns, ftUs : 
So will the Fates !t 

Chap. III. — Supposing then, friend Adimantns, onr youth 
should seriously hear such things as these, and not ridicul 
them as spoken unworthily, — ^hardly any one would think i 
unworthy of himself as a man, or reprove himself por it, 
if be should chance either to say or do an3rthing of th 
kind, — but would rather, without shame or endurance, sin 
many lamentations and moanings over trifling sufferings. You 
speak most truly, replied he. But they must not, — as o 
argument has just evinced ; which we must believe, till 
some one persuades us by some better. They must not, o: 
course. Neither ought we, moreover, to be over fond o: 
laughing : — for conunonly where a man gives himself to vio- 
lent laughter, such a disposition requires a violent change. I 
think so, said he. Neither, if any one should represent worthy 
men as overcome by laughter, should we allow it, much less 
if [he thus represent] the gods. Much, indeed, said he. 
Neither, then, ought we to receive such statements as these 
of Homer concerning the gods : — 

Heaven rang with laughter inextingaishahle^ 
Peal after peal, sudi pleasure all conceived 
At sight of Vulcan in his new employ. § 

♦ n. xxii. V. 414. t II. xviii. v. 54. I II. nrii. v. 16b. 
§ Namely as cupbearer to the gods. — U. i. v. 599. 




Thii esDBot lie admitted, aceoidiiig to yoorraaso^^ If yon 
|dei9e to call it mj xeasMung, said he, — this, indrnd, eaniiot 
be adwtted. Beades this, hkowever, the tiiith miiflt be hdd 
of great in^oitaiioe :— for if we just now aigned lightly,* and 
fidsehood be really of no aerrioeto the gods, bat nsefol to men. 
In the fonn of a omg, it is plain that snch a thing should be 
trusted on]y to pbjacians, bat not meddled with hj private 
penona. Qoite plain, said he. To the goTemors of the state, 
then, if to any, it espedally belongs to speak falsely either about 
enemies or citizens, for the good of the state ; whereaa» for all 
the rest, they mu^ Tentuie on no such a thing. For a priyate 
person, morebvei^ to speak £ilsdy against such governors, we 
shall deem the same and OTen a greater 6ffence, than for a 
patient not to speak the truth to his phyucian, or for one who 
is learning hb exercises to his gymnastic master about the ail- 
ments of hisbody,—* orfor one not to tell the pilot the real state 
of what ooDcems the ship and sailors, how himself and the 
other sailors are peijforming th^ duty, lilost true, sud he. 
If^ however, he should detect any other citizen in a falsehood-— 

of those, who by profession serre 

The fmblie, prophet, healer of disee9e» 
Or him who makes tilie shafts of spears,t 

he will pumsh bim, as introducing a practice subversive 
and destructive of the city, as well as of a ship. If, at 
least, it is on speech that actions are completed.^ But 
what ; — will our youths have no need of temperance ? Cer- 
tainly. And are not such as these in general the principal 
parts of temperance ; namely, obedience to governors, — and 
also, that the governors themselves be temperate in drinking, 
feasdng, and pleasures of love ? I am quite of that opinion. 
And we shall say, I believe, that such views are just, — just as 
in Homer Diomedes says : 

Sit thou in silence, and obey my speech, §-* 
and what is in connexion therewith, — thus : 

So moved the Greeks successive, ev'ry chief 
His load command proclaiming, while the rest. 
As voice in all those thousands none had been, 
Heard mnte || 



* Comp. B. ii. ch. 21. ^ f Hom. Od. xvii. v. 383. 
§ n. iv. V. 4ia. II 11. iv. V, 4^1. 
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and 80 on. Well epoken. But what of sncli as these ?— 

Oh ! charged with wine, in ttead&stness of &oe 
Dog nnabash'd, mnd yet at beait a deer,*— 

and as respects what follows, and whatever other childish effa- 
sions are uttered in prose or rerse bj private individuals, are 
thej well [pronounced] ? No, not well : — ^for, methinks, even 
as respects temperance, such [^discourses' are not fit for the 
joung to hear; and supposing they do afford some other sort 
of plciisure, it is no wonder : — but what is jour notion of the 
matter ? The same as your own, said he. 

Chap. IV. — Wliat ?-^To make the wisest man say, that 
• it appears to him supremely beautiful, when 

the steaming tahle 's spread 

'With plenteous Tiands, while the caps, with wine 
From brimming beakers fili'd, pass brisk aroond,t^^ 

does it seem proper to you that a youth should hear, in order 
to obtain a command over himself ;— -or yet this :— - 

most miserable it is. 

To die of famine and have adverse fate ;$^ 

or that Zeus, through desire for the pleasures of love, could 
easily forget all that in solitary watching he had revolved 
in bis mind^ while otber gods and men were asleep, and could 
le so struck on seeing Hera, as not even to care to enter his 
tltaiiilrr, but to desire connexion with her on the very spot, to 
embrace her on tbe ground, and at the same time to declare 
that be was possessed with a desire, exceeding even what he 
felt on their first acquaintance, 

t . . Hidden from their parents aear ;§— 

nor yet how Ares and Aphrod.ce were bound by Hephs8tus,|| 
and other such things ? No, by Zeus, said he ; these seem quite 
unfit. But if, said I, any instances of self-denial in all 
matters are both to be spoken of and practised by men of 
eminence, these should be held up for a spectacle and celo 
brated in verse, — such as this :^ — 

Smiting on his breast, thns he reproved 

The mutinous inhabitant within.** 

• n. i. V. 225. t Od. ix. v. 8. ♦ Od. xi. t. 342. 

S II. xir. V. 291. ^ 11 Od. viu. v. 266. 

^\ Btar'o*' r€ koI acovTriov, which we have somewhat paraphrastically 
rendered, in order to give the full meaning of the words. 
** Od, XT. F- 17. 
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JuBt 80» byall meana^ add he. Of course, then, we cannot by 
any means allow men to receive bribes, or be coTCtons. By 
no means. Ndther most we sing to them, that 

Gifts giin fbe godi and Yenenble Ungt i*^— . 

neither can we commend Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, as 
if he spoke correctly, when counselling him to accept of pre- 
sents and assist the Greeks, but, without presents, not to 
desist from his wrath :t—&or again, should we commend 
Achilles himself or approve of his being so covetous as to 
recdve presents from Agamemnon, and, likewise for giving up 
the dead body of Hector, on receiving a ransom, when other- 
wise he would not do so. Of course it is not right, said he, 
to commend sach conduct as this. I am loath, said I, for 
Homer's sake, to say, that it is not allowable to allege these 
things against Acmlles, or to believe them, when said by 
others; nor, again, that he spoke thus to Apollo :— -' 

Oil ! of all the powers aboye, 
To me most advene, archer of the skies I 
Thoo hast b^mled me, leading me away. . • 
And hast defr«aded me of great renown. 
Ah 1 had I power, 1 woold requite thee weU,$— 

and how he disobeyed the river [^Xanthus,^ though a 
divinity, and was ready to fight ; and again, bow he says 
to that other river, Spercheius, with Lis sacred locks, 

Thy lock to great Patrodos I could give, 
Who now is dead. . § 

Now,, that he actually did this, we cannot believe. And 
again, the dragging of Hector round the tomb of Palroclus, 
and the murder of the captives at Lis funeral pile, — we shall 
deny that all this is spoken truly ; nor shall we suffer our 
]>cople to believe, that Achilles, tLe son of a goddess, and of 
Peleus, the most wise of men, and the third from Jupiter, edu- 
cated also by that sage Chiron, could be of so disordered a con- 
etitntion as to have within him two poiiitively opposite moral 
ailments, — iUiberality and covetousness, and moreover a 

* This verse is not to be found in any of Homer's writings; and 
Saidas ascribes it to Hesiod. Euripides has a similar sentiment, Medt 
V. 934. 

f Comp. U. zix. T. 278, &c with IL xxIt. v. \7b, &lc« 

♦ II jxii. r. 13, 16. § U. xxui. \. V^\» 
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contempt both of gods and men. Yon say right, re- 
plied he. 

Chap. Y. — Let ns not then believe these things, said I, 
nor yet suffer any to say, that Thesens, son of Poseidon, 
and Pirithous, son of Zeus, were impelled to such dire ab- 
ductions ; nor that any other son of a deity, or hero either, 
would dare to commit norrible and impious deeds, such as now 
they falsely ascribe to them ; but let ns compel the poets to 
say, either that the actions do not belong to these persons, 
or that these persons are not the children of gods, — ^but not to 
say both, nor yet try to persuade our youth that the gods are 
the origin of evil, and heroes no better than men : — ^for just 
as we said before, these [[statements^ are neither holy nor true ; 
inasmuch as we have somewhere or other shown, that evils 
cannot possibly proceed from the gods. Of course not But, 
besides this, they are hurtful to the hearers ako ; for every 
one will pardon his own depravity, through the persuasion that 
even the near relatives of the gods, near to Zeus himself^ do, 
and have done, things of a similar nature, of whom it has 
been written, — 

They, on the top of Ida, have uprear'd 
To parent Jupiter an altar ;— 

And, 

Whose blood derired from gods is not extinct. 

Wherefore, we should suppress all such fables, lest they 
create in our you>th a great readiness for committing wick- 
edness. We should so, of course, replied he. What other 
species of argument, then, said I, — since we are speaking 
about arguments,-7-have we still remaining, which ought, or 
ought not, to be maintained ? — For in what manner we ought 
to speak of the gods we have already mentioned, and likewise 
of demons and heroes, and those too in Hades. Certainly. Does 
it not remain, then, to speak concerning men ? Clearly so. Still 
it is impossible for us, my friend, to regulate this at present. 
How? Because we shall say, I think, that the poets and 
orators sj»eak amiss in most important respects concerning 
mankind, as Por instance,] that many are unjust, and yet 
happy, while the just are miserable ; and that injustice is profit- 
able, if it escape observation, while justice is another's gain 
indeed, but injury to one's self; such things, as these, we must 
/orbJd them to say, but yet bid them sin^: and compose in fable 
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the rery oontimxy. Do jtm not tliiiik so ? I know it wdl, nid 
be. If then yoa acknowledge tbmt Inn right, diall I oonelnde 
that yon have admitted what all along we were aeeking fori 
Yon judge right, said he. Shall we not aUow, then, that snch 
aifroments maj be stated about men, whenever we shall hare 
diaooyered the natue of justioe^— and how it is natuiallj 
profitable for the just man to be such, whether he seem so or 
not ? Host true, rallied he. * 

Chap. YL^ — Gonoening the aignments, then, let what 
we have said saffioe, and now we should consider, me- 
thinkfl^ the manner of stating them ; and then we shaU have 
compl^elj considered, both what is to be spoken, and the 
manner how. Adimantos here said ;— What you now say, I do 
not nndeBtand. Nererthdess, re^ed I, it needs you ^ould. 
— *Periiaps then yon will understand it better in this way :-^s 
not ererything told by the mythologists or poets, a narratire 
of the past, present, or future I* Of course, replied he. 
And do not they execute it, «ther in simple narratiTe^ at 
through the medium of imitatiim, or both ? This too, re- 
plied he, I yet require to understand more plainly. I appeal^ 
said I, to be a ridiculous and dull instructor : — like those, 
then, who are unable to speak, I will endeavour to explain 
my meaning, — not the whole generally, but by a particular 
case. And tell me, — are you acquainted with the opening of 
the Hiad, where the poet says, Chryses entreated Agamemnon 
to ransom his daughter ; but that he was angry, whereupon 
the Ibnner, since he ^d not obtain his request, besought the 
god, against the Grreeks ? I know iL You know, then, that 
down to these rerses,^ 



Hit mpi^icstioD was at Urge to all 

The host of Greece ; but most of all to two* 

The soos of Atreas, highest in command, — 

the poet himself speaks, and does not attempt to divert our atten- 
tion elsewhere, as if any other person were speaking except 
himself; but as to what be says after this, he speaks as though 
he himself were Chryses, and tries all he can to make us think 
that the speaker is not Homer, bat the priest, an old man : — and 
thus he luLS composed nearly all the rest of the narrative of 
what happened at Troy, and in Ithaca, and the adventures 

* H^ threefold distinction of poetry is mentioned likewise by AnstoUe^ 
f^Bcl. cb. nL § 2. 
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throngliout tlie Odyssey. Yes, certainly, replied be. Is it 
not narrative, then, when he recites the several speeches, and 
also when [he reciteSj what intervenes between the speeches ? 
Of course. Bat when he speaks in the person of another, do 
we not say, that then he assimilates his speech as much as 
possible to each person whom he introduces as speaking? 
VTq will grant it ; — ^why not ? And is not [^a poet's] assi- 
milation of himself to another, either in voice or figure, an 
imitation of tbat person to whom he assimilates himself? Of 
course. In such a case as this, then, it seems, both he and the 
Cfther poets execute their narrative by means of imitation ? 
Certainly. But if the poet were not to conceal himself 
at all, his whole action and narrative would be without imitsr- 
tion. — That you may not say, however, that you do not again 
understand how this can be, I will tell you.-— If, for instsince, 
in relating how Chryses came with his daughters ransom, be- 
seeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings. Homer had subse- 
quently spoken, not in the character of Chryses, but still aa 
Homer, you know it would not be imitation, but only simple 
narrative : — and it would have been somehow thus (I shall 
speak without metre, for I am no poet) : — " The priest canle 
and prayed, that the^ gods would allow them to take Troy, 
and return in safety; and begged them also to restore him his 
daughter, and accept the presents, out of respect to the god. 
When he had said this, all the rest showed respect, and con- 
sented ; but Agamemnon became enraged, and charged him 
to depart instantly, and not return, lest his sceptre and the 
garlands of the god should not avail him, and added also, 
that, before his daughter should be ransomed she should grow 
old with him in Argos ; and he ordered him to be gone, and 
not irritate him, if he would get home in safety. The old man 
on hearing this was terrified and went away in silence. -And 
after his retiring from the camp he ofiered numerous prayers 
to Apollo, calling on the god by his various names, ana re» 
minding as well as imploring him, that, if ever, either in the 
building of temples, or the ofiering of sacrifices, he had made 
any acceptable presents, — for the sake of these then, he be- 
sought him, to avenge with his shafts on the Greeks the tears 
[[that had been shedj by himself."* — Thus far, said I, friend, tho 
narrative is simple, without imitation. I understand, said he. 
* The Greek form — rd & ddxpva is unquestionablj archaic; but. 
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Chap. VIL- — ^TJDderstand, then, Kud I, that the oppo- 
site of this happens, when one takes ont the poet's words be- 
tween the speeches, and leaves only the dialogue. This too, 
fiaid he, I understand, that something like tlus takes place with 
tragedies. You have apprehended my meaning quite correctly, 
fiaid I. And methinks, I can now make plain to you what 
hefore I could not, — that in poetry, and all fabulous writing, 
one species of it is wholly imitative, as, for instance (just as 
you say), tragedy and comedy ; another species employs the 
luuration of the poet himself^ (you will find this chiefly in dithy- 
i^amhics ;) and another again by both, as in epic poetry, and 
'JJany other kinds besides :— if you understand me. Aye, — I 
iiow understand, replied he, what you meant before. Remem- 
ber, too, that we were before saying, that it had already 
^>een settled what were to be the subjects of speech, but it yet 
^mained to be considered how they should be spoken. 
I do remember. This then, is the very thing that I was 
^jring, — namely, that we ought to have agreed, whether we 
^lU allow the poets to make us narratives wholly through the 
Medium of imitation, or partly through imitation, partly not 
^ — and, of what kind in each,— or lastly whether they are not 
to employ imitation at all. I guess, said he, yon are inquiring, 
whether we are to receive trac^edy and comedy into our state, 
or not. Perhaps so, said I, and something more too, — for I as 
yet know not ; but wherever our reason, wind-like, carries us, 
there must we go. You say well, said he. Let us then consider, 
Adimantus, whether our guardians ought to be practised imi- 
tators or not :— does not this follow, from what has been above 
stated, that each may exercise one bndness well, but many, 
not, — and should he attempt it, that, in grasping at many things, 
be will fail in all, and excel, perhaps, in none ?* Of course he 
^ilL Well then, does not the same reasoning apply to imitation, 
that the same man cannot so well imitate many things as one ? 
Of course he cannot. In that case he can perform scarcely 
ftny of the more eminent employments, and at the same time 
imitate many things, and be an apt imitator, — since the same 
persons cannot well execute two different sorts of imitations, 
apparently similar to each other ; as, for instance, comedy 

^UHbanm well observes, was still extant among the Athenians in ool« 
wqnial language. 
* 6r. U9T* ilvai iXXoyf/ioc. 
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aud tragedy : — and as for that, did you not, just now, mil both 
of these imitations ? I did ; and you are right in saying, that 
the same persons cannot succeed [^inboth^. Nor can they, at the 
same time, be rhapsodists and actors ? True. Nor can the same 
pefsons be actors in comedies aud in tragedies :— -and all 
these are imitations, are they not? Aye, — sorely. The 
reoiiis of man, Adimantus, seems to have been cut up eyen 
mio a still greater number of minute particles, — so much so, 
indeed,* that it cannot properly imitate many things, or per- 
form [[in earnest^ those very things, of which even the 
imitations are the resemblances. I^Iost true, said he. 

CUAP. VIII.— -If we are to hold to our first reasoning, 
therefore, that our guardians, though unoccupied in any pro- 
ductive art whatever, ought to be the most skilful labourers 
for the liberty of the state, aud to mind nothing but what 
refers thereto, it were surely proper that they should neither 
perform nor imitate anything else,— -but, should they imitate 
at all, to imitate from their childhood upwards just what 
correspond with these, — ^brave, temperate, pious, generous- 
hearted men, and the like ; — ^but neither to perform, nor de- 
sire to imitate what is illiberal or base, lest from the very 
imitation they come to experience the positive reality.f Have 
you net also observed, that imitations, if from earliest 
youth onwards they be long continued, become established in 
the manners and natural temper, both as to body and voice, 
and intellect too ? Very much so, replied he. Surely we 
are not to allow those, said I, for whom we profess to be 
a^nxious, and who ought to be good men, to imitate a woman 
either young or old, whether reviling her husband, or con- 
tendiug against the gods, and speaking boastingly from the 
idea of her own happiness ; — ^neither should we imitate her in 
her misfortunes, sorrows, and lamentations, when sick, or in 
love, or in the throes of child-birth ; we shall be far from 
allowing this. By all means, replied he. Nor to imitate 
male or female servants in doing servants' duties ? Nor this 
either. Nor yet, it seems, depraved men, dastards, aud those 
who do the contrary of what has been just mentioned, who 
revile and rail at one another ; and speak abominable things, 

* Gr. tic dfiiKOOTipa KaraKiKipfiaTlaQat, 

f 6r. Vva urj Ik ttjq fiijxriffiiitg rov ilvai i7^o\avo^^^n¥, 
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whether drnnk or sober, or [[do] any other misdeeds, such ay 
this class of persons are Roilty of^ either in words or actions, 
eiUier as respects themselTes or others ? — I think too, that 
they should not even accustom themselves to resemble mad- 
men, in words or actions, for one may know both the mad 
and wicked, whether men or women ; — yet we must not either 
do or imitate any one of their actions. Host true, said he. 
But what, said I ;— are braziers or other craftsmen, or such as 
row vessels, or pilot the sailors, or any others connected 
therewith to be iniitated ? How can it be so, said he, by those 
at least who are not allowed to give their mind up to those 
pursuits ? But what, — are they to imitate horses neighing, 
or balls lowing, or rivers murmuring, or the sea roaring, or. 
thunder, and all such like things ? No surely, said he : — ^we 
have forbidden them either to get mad, or resemble madmen. 
If then I understand what you mean, replied I, there is a sort of 
speech and narrative in which the truly good and worthy man 
expresses himself^ when required to say anything, — and ano- 
ther again quite dissimilar, to which a person quite oppositely 
bom and bred always adheres, and in which [^he always^ ex- 
presses himself. But what sorts are they ? asked he. That 
man, said I, seems a worthy roan, who on coming in his 
narrative to any speech or action of a good man, will willingly 
tell it, as if he were himself the man, and not be ashamed of 
such an imitation, — the more especially, if he be imitating a 
good man acting cautiously and sensibly, one who is seldom 
and but little led astray through ailments, or love, or drink, or 
ftnj other mishap. But when there arises [[in his narra- 
tive] anything unworthy of himself, he will not be in any 
hurry to assimilate himself to one that is worse, except it be 
for a short time when he is doing some good; and he^ 
^des, he will be ashamed of it, both as being unpractised in 
the imitation of such characters, and also, as unwilling to 
iDonld himself, and stand among the models of baser men, 
whom all the while he despises in his heart, [^bearing with 
them] only for mere amusement. Probably, said he. 

Chap. IX. — Will he employ a narrative such as that we not 
long since described in the case of Homer's poems; and will his 
language partake both of imitation and simple narrative, but 
have only a small portion of imitation inserted in a great <^^Tk« 
tity [of plain narrative ?J — Do you think 1 E]^eak \/o VVi'fe '^xa^ 
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pose or not? Yes, certainly, replied be; that mnst needs be tlio 
tvpe of such an orator. In that case, said I, will not such a 
man, the more he is depraved, the more readily narrate any 
matter wliateTer, thinking nothing nn worthy of him,— so mncn 
80, indeed, that he will undertake to imitate eyerything zealonsly 
and in pablic, and such especially as we just mentioned, 
thundeiings and noises of winds and tempests, and of axles 
and wheels, and of trumpets, pipes, whistles, and sounds of 
all kinds of instruments, and the cries of dogs likewise, and 
sheep, and birds ?— -and of course the whole expression of this 
is to be by imitation, both in voice and gestures, partaking 
but slightly of narrative. This too, said he, is a matter of 
course. These, said I, are what I termed the two kinds of 
diction. Yes, they are, replied he. Has not one of the two, 
then, very trifling variatioDS ; and to give the dicdon a be- 
coming harmony and rhythm, he who would speak correctly 
must always speak in the same style, in one harmony, — for the 
variations are but trifling, — and of course in a rhythm closely 
corresponding I* It is so, clearly, replied he. But as to -the 
other kind, does it not require the contrary,— all kinds of bar* 
monies, and all kinds of rhythms, i^ indeed, it is to be natu- 
rally expressed, on account of its having all sorts and shades 
of variation ? That is precisely the case. Do not, then, all the 
poets, and writers of narrative generally,+ use one or other of 
these models of diction, or a blending of the other two 7 They 
must, replied he. What are we to do then, said I :^shall we 
admit into our state all of these [^models,^ or only one of the 
unmixed, or the one compounded ? If my opinion, replied 
he, is to prevail, |jrou should employ^ that uncompoonded 
one, which imitates only what is worthy. But surely, Adi- 
mantus, the mixed is at least pleasant :— the most pleasant 
of all, both to children and pedagogues, is the opposite ox 
what you choose, and it is so to the crowd likewise. Yes, it 
is the most pleasant. But probably, said I, you will not 
deem it suited to our civil establishment, because with ns 
no man can be engaged in two or more occupations, but 
each individual is employed in one only ? Of course, it is not 
fit Shall we not find then, that in such a state alone, a shoe- 
maker is only a shoemaker, and not a pilot as well as a shoe* 

* 6r. jcai irj kv pvOfnp utravTuc irapavXricit^ nvL 
f Gr. icai oi n XiyovTiQ, 
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maker ; and that tbe husbandman isonly a hosbandmaii, and 
not a judge as well as a husbandman ; and that the soldier is a 
*ddier, and not a money-maker as well ; and so with the rest? 
Tne, replied be. With respect to the man then, who .is 
enabled by his talents to become eveiything and imitate 
ereijthing, if that person were to come into our state and 
wish to show us his poems, we should res^»ect him as a pious, 
wonderful, and pleasant person, but would say that we have 
no such person in our state, nor could such be allowed; 
and then we should send him to some other state, pouring 
oil on his head, a'>d crowning him with a woollen chaplet,* 
while we ourseives would cUl in, t«- our advantage, a 
more austere and less pleanng poet and mythologist, to 
imitate for us the diction of what is becoming, and say what- 
ever be says, in accordance with those models which we 
regularly set forth on first undertaking the education of our 
soldiers. So we should do, replied he, if it depended on us. 
Now then, friend, it seems that we have thoroughly discussed 
that part of music which concerns oratory and fable ; for what 
is to be spoken, and how spoken, we have already considered. 
I think so too, observed he. 

Chap. X. — ^Are we not next to speak, said I, about the style 
of song and melody ?t Clearly so. Cannot one already find 
out, then, what we ought to say about these things, and of 
what kind they should be, if we would be consistent with 
what we have above said ? Here Glaucon, smiling, said,— - 
I seem, indeed, Socrates, to be a stranger to the whole busi- 
ness, for I cannot at present conceive what we ought to say, 

* Gr. Airoirifiiroifuv rt &v tig akXfiv vSKiv fivpov Kard trie cc^aX^c 
corax^ovrcc Kai iplfa cre^avrtc. This passage with all its beanty is 
■omewliat obscure. It plamlj refers to that kind of poet, who was used to 
t>cat all kinds of characters and subjects ; — and jet the ancient writers 
cvidentlj understood it, aa referring to Homer. Comp. Dicn. Hi^c. 
^pist die Plat. voL vL d. 756 : — ^v ry UXdruvoQ ^vaec iroXXdc dperdc 
•jCoiwy rb fiXSrtuov' Ufikmm H tovto fiaKurra SiA rtfc xp&c*'Ofii?pov 
v^Xorvxiac, ^ <k r^fc caraaccva^o/ilviyc vir aifTov iroXcrc£ac ic/SaXXet, 
vrcfavitfcrac koI fivpiit XP^^C- So also Aristides, Orat. Plat. Ill ; voL ii. 
p. 326 :— ^0/ii}poy fvp^ XpiVac licvkfivH ycXi^ovoc rifti}v KaraOtic, 
Josephus, Mrnudus Felix, Theodoret, and Chrysostom bear similar testi- 
^^ to its meaning. 

. t It has been rightly stated by 6er. Voss. in his Institut. Poet, ii 
^ ix. ^ 2, that the word fuXoc is equivalent to Xdvo^ dSoiuvo^. C*^n&:^% 
*ao FiMto de h^g. h. p. 655 a. 
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though I hare some inkling. Yon can, snrelj, saidlyataolf 
rate, fallj state this much, — ^that melody has three ooDstitnent^ 
— ««entiment, harmony, and rhythm 7* Tes, replied he, thi^ 
anuch, at any rate. And as concerns the sentiment,— tb*^ 
differs in nothing &om the sentiment which is not song, inaB^ 
maeh ao it ought to be performed on the same modeb, as W^ 
J9st said, and after tlie same fiishion. True, said he. Snrel^'' 
then, the harmony and rhythm should correspond with tt*^ 
sentiment ? Of cohim. fiut yet we said there was no ne9^ 
for wailings and lamentations in written compodtions ? Non^| 
certainly. Which then are the querulous harmonies ?t Teif^ 
me,— »for you are a musician. The mixed Lydian,^ replied ~ " 
and the sharp Lydian, and some others of this kind, 
not these, then, said I, to be rejected, as being useless en 
to well-conducted women, not to speak of men 7 Certunly^^*^ 
Drunkenness, moreover, is highly unbecoming in our gnait^^ 
dians, as well as effeminacy and idleness ? Of course. Wliicl:^ 
then are the effeminate and conyivial harmonies? The lonie^ 
replied be, and the Lydian, which are called relajing. Gas- 
you use these, my friend, for military men ? By no means^' 
replied he ; but it seems you have yet the Doric remaining, 
and the Phrygian. I am not learned, said I, in harmonies ; 
but let us put out of the question that harmony, which would 
fitly imitate the voice and accents of a brave man, engaged 
in military action, and every sort of rough adventure, and, 
should he fail of success, rushing on wounds or death, or 
any other distress, all the while regularly and resolutely 
battling with fortune: — ^let us put out of the question, 
also, that kind of harmony which suits what is peace- 
able, where there is no violence, but everything is 
voluntary, where a man either persuades or beseeches any 
one, about anything, — either God by prayer, or man by 

* The distinction between harmonj and rh3^hm is well explained 
in the Laws, ii. p. 655 a : — ry Si Tijc Kiiniveutc rd^ti pvBfibc ovofia* ry 
S'av rfJQ fwvfJQ, rov re dlkoQ Ufia cat /Sapioc avxtpavw/uviaVf apfiovta^ 
ovofia irpotrayopevoiTO. 

f On the power and character of the several kinds of melody, oomp. 
Heraclides Ponticus in Athensos, xW, p. 624 d, and Aristotle's PoUt. 
▼iii. ch. 5 — 7. Boeckh also in his work on the metres of Pindar (toL L 
pt. 2), has learnedly discussed the yariety of ancient Greek melodies. 

X Aristoxenos quoted by Plutarch (de Musici, p. 1136 d^, thus ex- 
plains the word fiiXoKvoiari ; — rat tj fii^oXvoioQ Sk iradi|rici| ric Ivrt, 
rpa-y^Siaic apfio^ovffa. 'ApiffTo^ivoc Ik 4>tj(ii Sair^^w ir^wrtiv cvpav^oi 
^u ^(oXvSiorL^ Trap* ^c ^ouc Tpa7(j»8oiroiox>t jiaO*"v% 
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instroction and admonition ; or, on the otber band, where one 
iialimits to another's entreaties, instmctions, or persuasion, 
ftsid in all these points acts in accordance with intellect, and 
loes not behave haughtily, but demeans himself soberly and 
n^oderately, gladly embracing whatever may happen : — ^put out 
of the question, too, these two harmonies, the vehement and 
the voluntary,* which so capitally imitate the voice both of 
the unfortunate and fortunate, — the moderate and brave. 
A^e, you are anxious, replied he, to leave no others but those 
I How mentioned. We shall have no need, th^ said I, in our 
songs and melodies, for many strings or instruments expressive 
^f all the harmonies. We shall not, it seems, replied he. We 
"e not to maintain, then^ such craftsmen, as make harps and 
Bpinets, and instruments of many strings that produce a variety 
^^ harmony. We are not, it seems. Bat what,— will you 
^mit into your city flute-makers or flute-players ? for, are 
&ot those instruments which consist of the greatest numbw 
^ string8,t and those that produce all kinds of harmony, 
imitadons of the flute ? Plainly so, replied he. There 
are still left you, then, said I, the lyre and the harp, as 
^ifiefiil for your city; and, as respects the fields again, a 
leed or so for the shepherds? This is quite reasonable. 
Baid he. We are doing nothing new then, replied I, in 
preferring Apollo and Apollo's instruments, to ^larsyas^ and 
tis instruments. Truly not, it seems, replied he. By the 
^og, too, said I, we have been once more unconsciously cleans- 
ing our city, which, we just now said, had become luxurious. 
^ye ; we were wise to do so, replied he. 

* A harmony is here termed piaiog, wliich (to nse the words in the 
I'BwSyniL 814 e) i-^kv Piaitf Ipyaoiq. vpttrovrtac av funTjtratTO ^OoyyovQ 
^ caj irpoc^MiCf ^- f — ■^<1 ^"^ ^ called fcouffioc, which becomes 
t man who b engaged Iv Uovrfitfi irpd^ti, 

t All musical instnunents are here rejected, which, from having many 
Cwrds, have the power of soothing the ear with a variety of haraionies, 
*Qd yet do not improve the mind, but rather render it effeminate and fill 
it with sensual desires. Among these is classed the lyre, — ^which is 
^^jeeted also by Pythagoras, who (according to lamblichus) rove avko^^ 
^fiKditpavtv vPpitrrtKSv ri cat TravrjyvpiKov cai oviafidQ iXivOepiov 
f^ fjxov ix^iv. See also Plato's Gorgias, p. 501- e, where he conceives 
tbe art of flute-playing— rJ7v ^doviqv rjfidv fiovov Cimkuv, dkko ^ ovcip 

t On the contest of Marsyas with Apollo, comp. Herodot. vii« 26, and 
l>ioilor. 8ic. iii. p. 192. 

a 
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Chap. XI.— 'Come tben, said I, and let ns deoDse ibo 
IMwnder ; for what concerns rhjthm Trill follow after haN 
adOBieSy — ^namely, that our citizens pursue not ever-wying 
ffhjtims having a variety of cadences, but observe what &xe 
the rhythms of an orderly and manly life; and observing 
atkemy thoold compel the time and the melody to subserve the 
sentimmit, and not the sentiment to subserve the time and 
melody. — Now, what these rhythms are, it is your boea- 
ness to tell, as you did with the harmonies. Nay, by 
Zeus, replied he, I cannot tell : — so far, indeed, as tbi^ 
there are three forms from which all measures are oott^' 
posed, just as there are four piimitive sounds, from whi^^ 
all harmony is derived, this I can say from observatiot^* 
but what kind of imitations they are, and of what kind ^' 
life, I am not able to tell. These things, however, said I, wi^^ 
Damon's'*' aid we will consider, — what measures suit illiberali^J 
and insolence, or madness and any other ill disposition, — as)^ 
what rhythms also must be left for their opposites. And ^ 
have a confused recollection of having heard him call a oertaio 
[^measure^ enoplion, which was compound, another a dactyl) 
and a third an heroic measure,-^mbellifthing them I know 
not how, — ^making them equal above and below, in breadth and 
length : and metbinks he called one an iambus, and another 
a trochee, and regulated also the long and short measures. 
In some of these, too, I fancy, he both blamed and praised 
the measure of the foot, no less than the numbers themselves, 
or something compounded of both. As for these matters, 
however, as I said, let them be thrown on Damon : for to 
define them distinctly, indeed, would require no small dis- 
course : do not you think so ? No small one, truly. But 
as for this point, — whether the propriety or impropriety is 
dependent on the good or ill rhythm, — can you at all discern 
that? Of course. Moreover, with respect to good or ill 
rhythm, the one depends on elegant expression, and conforms 
to it, while the other is the reverse ; and, in the same way, 
as to the harmonious and discordant, the rhythm and harmony 
being subservient to the sentiment, as we just said, and not 
the sentiment to the former. These, indeed, said he, should 
subserve the sentiment And what, said I, as to the manner 

* A celebrated musician who instructed Pericles in that art. Compb 
Sdp, ir, cb, 3, p. 424 c. See also VWtexcYi, \ii« of Periclfs, ch. 4. 
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of expiesnon, and as to the sentiment itself^ must it not be ' 
miited to the temper of the soul ? Of coarse. And all the 
rest to the expression ? Tes. Well then, fine expression, 
fine liarmony, perfect propriety, and perfect rhythm, are de- 
pendent on good disposition, — ^not that dulness which in 
flattering language we call good temper, but the intellect 
itseli^ adorned with excellent and amiable moral feelings ? 
Surely, altogether so, replied he. Must not all these then be 
always pursued by the youth, if they would perform their 
duties? They should, indeed, be so pursued. Painting, 
indeed, is, somehow, full. of these things, and so is every other ^ 
such kind of craftsmanship ; and weaving, too, is full thereof^ 
and embroidery and architecture, and all craftship of all kinds 
of implements; and yet further, the nature of animal bodie» 
-and of all plants, — ^for in all these is found either pro- 
priety or impropriety : and moreover, impropiiety, want of 
riiythm, and want of harmony, are dose akin to baa language 
and depraved manners, — ^their opposites being likewise related, 
and imitations of 'discretion and good morals. Entirely so, 
replied he. 

Chap. XII.— -Must we, then, merely superintend the poets, 
and oblige them to present in their poems the idea of good 
morals, or else not write at all with us ;^-or should we super- 
intend all other craftsmen also, and restrain this immoral, un- 
disciplined, illiberal, indecent style, so as not to exhibit it 
either in the representation of animals, or in buildings, or in any 
other craftsmanship, — so that he who cannot do this may not 
be sufifered to work with us ?— =-[^This we must do,] for fear 
that our guardians, being trained by images of evil, as in 
bad pasture-land, by every day plucking and eating many 
dififerent things, should establish imperceptibly, by little and 
little, some mighty evil in their soul; — but rather should we 
leck for such craftsmen, as, by the help of a good natural 
genius, can investigate the nature of the beautiful and be- 
coming, — ^in order that our youths, dwelling, as it were, in a 
healthful place, may receive advantage on all sides, and 
80 receive some service, either by sight or hearing, from 
fine productions, just as a breeze brings health from 
bealthy places, and imperceptibly lead tbem from child- 
hood onwards to resemblance, friendship, and harmony with 
light reason. Thus indeed, said he, they would b^ btOiM^X ^ 

o2 
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in the best possible manner. In this case, then, Glaucon, said 
I ;-^is not musical training of the ntmost importance, inasmuch 
as rhythm and harmony enter laigely into the inward part of 
the soul, and most powerfully affect it, at the same time 
introducing decorum, and rendering every one becoming, if 
properly trained, and, if not so, the reverse? — Moreorer, 
the man, who has thus been brought up as he ought, very soon 
perceives whatever workmanship is defective and badly exe- 
cuted, or wbat productions are of such descripdon, — and 
through a right feeling of disgust will praise and rejoice in the 
beautiful, and receiving it in his soul will be fostered thereby, 
and fhus become a worthy, good man, — while, as to all that is 
base, he will rightly despise and bate it, even from early 
youth, and before he can partake of reason ; and again, when 
reason comes, having been thus trained, he will heartily eih- 
brace it, because he clearly recognises it from its intimate fa* 
miliar! ty with himself. This appears to me,, replied he, the 
very reason, why there should be musical training. Just as 
in learning our letters, said I, we are only then sufficiently. in- 
structed, when we are acquainted, on meeting them, with the 
few elementary letters through their various combinations, and 
do not more or less despise them as unnecessary to be learnt, 
but take all pains to understand them thoroughly, — as we 
cannot be good grammarians till we do so. True. And supposing 
the images of letters were seen anywhere, either in water or in 
mirrors, should we not recognise them before the letters them- 
selves ?— or is this a part of the same art and study? Sorely. 
Is it then true, what I say, by the gods, that in this case we 
shall never become musicians, neither ourselves nor the guar- 
dians we talk of training, unless we understand the ideas of 
temperance, fortitude, liberality, and magnificence, and what* 
ever are akin to these, are acquainted also with their con- 
traries, so familiar to all, and unless, wheresoever they are, we 
observe both the virtues themselves and the images thereof^ 
and despise them neither in small nor great instances, but 
conceive them to be rather a part of the same art and study. 
It must be so, said he. Must not that person, then, said I, 
whose lot it is to have virtuous habits in his soul, and what is 
proportioned and corresponding thereto in his appearance, par- 
take of the same impression and be a fine spectacle to any one 
who is able to behold him ? Quite so. Yet, what is most beau • 
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tifiil is most lovelj 7 Ofoonrse. He, then, who is moflt mnmcd 
should sorely love those men, who are most eminent in this 
Way; hat if a man be unmusical, be will not love them? He will 
pot, replied he, if he be at all defective in his soul : still, if 
it were in his body, he would bear with it, and be willing to 
ftasodate with him. I understand, said I, that your £B.yourites 
SJ^ or have been of this kind : and I too agree to that ; but 
tell me this, — is there any communion between temperance and 
oxGesdve pleasure 7 How can there ? said he, for such plea- 
BQre causes a privation of intellect, not less than gneL But 
has it communion with any other virtue 7 Not at alL ' TThat 
iben,-4ias it communion with insolence and intemperance 7 
Most certainly. Can you mention a greater and more acute ' 
pleasure than what respects the matters of love 7 I cannot, 
faid he, nor yet one that is more insane. But right love 
18 of a nature to love the beautiful and the good j»mperately 
^ harmoniously ? Certainly. Nothing, then, which is mad, 
or allied to intemperance, may approach real and right love. 
It may not approach it. Nor may pleasure approach it ; nei- 
ther may the lover and the person be loves have communion 
with it, if they are rightly to love and be beloved 7 No, truly, 
said he ; they may not, Socrates. Thus, then, it seems, you will 
lay down a law in the city you are establishing, that the lover 
shall love, converse, and associate with the objects of his love, 
as with a son, — from a virtuous motive and with his consent; 
and as to everything else, every one will so converse with 
him whose love he solicits, as never to wish to associate for 
any other purpose but what we have said ; — for otherwise he 
Would undergo the reproach of being unmusical and unac 
qounted with the beautiful. It must be so, replied he. 
Do not you think then, said I, that our discourse concerning 
noac is now concluded ? — For it has nuw terminated where 
it ought, — as what is concerned with the art of music somehow 
• oiight to terminate in the love of thebeautifuL I agree, said he. 
Chap, XIII. — After music, then, our youths must be 
^ned in gymnastics. What then ? In this likewise they 
mist needs be accurately trained, from infancy upwards 
through their whole life : — For the matter, methinks, stands 
somehow thus ; — and do you also consider. — I do not think 
that any sound body c^n, by its own virtue, render the soul 
good ; and contrariwbe, that a good soul can, Vj \\i& ^'^'^ 
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vlrtne, render the body the best possible : wbat tbink' jou? 
I think ao too, replied be. If then, after baying safficiently 
trained the intellect, we commit to it the careful management 
of wbat concerns the body, shall we not, as we are only 
laying down patterns, (that we may not be tedious,) act in 
a right m^^ner? Entirely so. We say then, that tbey 
must abstain from drunkenness ; for any one, rather than a 
guardian, might be allowed to get drunk, and not know 
where he is. It were ridiculous, said be, for a guardian to 
need a guardian himself. But what as respects meats ; — foi 
these men are wrestlers in most important combats ; — are they 
not ? Yes. TVould not then the bodily state of the wrest 
lers suit such as these ? Perhaps so. IBvlU said I, they are 
a sluggish set, and of dubious health :— do yon not.obsiBrye, 
that they sleep out their life ; and, that if they only oyer so 
little depar| from their regular diet, such wrestlers become 
extensiyely and deeply diseased ? I do observe it. But a more 
elegant kmd of exercise, said I, is required for our military 
wrestlers, — who, as dogs, ought to be wakeful, and see and 
bear most acutely, and endure, in their expeditious, nmny 
changes of water and food,- of heat and cold, that so they 
may not fail in their health? I think so. Is not then the 
best kind of gymnastic exercise very like the simple music 
which we just before described ? How mean you ? That the 
gymnastics should be simple and moderate, and of that kind 
most especially which concern war. Of what kind ? Even 
from Homer, said I, one may learn such things as these : for 
you know, that in their military expeditions, at their heroes' 
Ijanquets, he never feasts them with fish, not even while 
they were by the sea at the Hellespont, nor yet with boiled 
flesh, but only with roast meat, as what soldiers can most 
easily procure : for, in short, one can everywhere more 
easily use fire, than carry vessels about? les. Neither 
does Homer, I think, make any mention of seasonings : and 
this is what every wrestler knows, — that the body, to be 
in good condition, must abstain from these. They are right, 
vaid he, and do abstain. You du not then approve, frieno, it 
would seem, of the Syracusan table, and the various Sicilian 
made-dishes, since you think the other right ? It seems I 
do not. You will disapprove also of a Corinthian girl, as a 
mistresa, for such as would be in good bodily condition? By 
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^ meaDS. And likewise of tbose celebrated delicades of 
Attie confections ? Suielj. As respects all such feeding and 
dieting, if we compare it to the melody and song produced 
^^ full harmoDj and universal rbythm, will not the com- 
pQiison hold good 7 Of course. And does, not that diveraly 
^tUBB insubordination in this case— disease in the other ? But 
funplidtj in music, engenders temperance in the soul, — and 
in gymnastics, bodily h^th. True, said he. And when in- 
^bordination and diseases multiply in a city, must not many 
i&^-courts and medicine-halls be opened ; and will not the 
^orennc and mtdicinal arts be in request, when many, even of 
the free, will earnestly apply to them 7 Of course. 

Chap. XIV. — Can yon then adduce any greater proof of 
bad and shameful training in a city, than the fact of their 
i^eeding physicians and supreme magistrates, and these too, not* 
^j for bauBC and low craftsmen, but for those also, who boast 
of hayinff been liberally educated ;— «nd again, does it not seem 
base, and a great proof of defective education, to be obliged to 
Bee justice pronounced on us by others, as our masters and 
iudges, and yet to have no sense of it in ourselyes ? This, 
replied he, is of all things the most base. And deem you not this 
hr more base, said I ; when a person not only spends a great 
pirt of his life in courts of justice, as defendant or plaintifl^ — 
out, from ignorance of the beautiful, thinks he is renowned for 
his very dexterity in doing injustice, and his cleyemess at 
turning through iHl sorts of windings, and using every kind of 
subterfuge, with the idea of evading justice, — and all this for 
the sake of small and contemptible things,— -ignorant how 
much better and more noble it were so to regulate life as not 
to need a sleepy judge ? This, replied he, is still baser than 
the other. And to need the medicinal art, said I, not on 
account of wounds, or some incidental epidemic compbunti 
bnt through sloth, and such diet as we mentioned, being 
filled with rheums and wind, like lakes, and obliging tiie 
akilfnl sons of .£sculapiu8 to invent new names for diseases, — 
such as dropsies and catarrhs :— do not you think this abomin- 
able ? Truly, replied he, those are very new and strange names 
of diseases. Such, said I, as I think, existed not in the days of - 
.Xsculapius : and I guess so from this, that when Eurypylus 
was wounded at Troy, and was getting Pramnian wine to drink 
with much flour sprinkled in it, and cheese gmle^ (^^^v^^^v.^ 
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seem to be of inflammatory tendencj), tbe sons of .£scnlapini: 
neithir Uamed the woman who presented it, nor reproved 
Pairoelus, for presenting the core. Sarelj such a potion, said 
he, is absurdly improper for one in such a case. Not so, said 
I, if you consider, that the descendants of iEsculapius, as they 
tell Qt, did not, before the time of Herodicus, practise the 
method of cure now in use, which puts the patient on a regir 
men ; — whereas Herodicus, being a teacher of youth, and in 
weak health too, confounded gymnastics and medicine, and 
made himself first very uncomfortable, and afterwards 
many others besides. How was that ? said he. By procur- 
ing himself a lingering death, said I ; for while he was con- 
stantly attending to his disease, which was mortal, he was not ' 
able, as I imagine, to cure himself ; though, to the neglect of 
everything else, he was constantly using medicines, and thus 
passed his life, always most uneasy, if he departed in the 
least from his usual diet ; and through this wisdom of his, 
struggling long with death, he arrived at old age. A mighty 
reward, said be, he reaped for his cleverness ! Such as 
became one, said I, who was unconscious that it was not from 
ignorance or inexperience of this method of cure, that ^scn- 
lapius did not discover it to his descendauts, but simply because 
he was aware, that in all well-regulated states there every one 
lia'l a certain work enjoined him, necessary to be done, and 
no one could be permitted to have time or leisure to get sick 
throughout life, or busy himself with taking medicine ; — a 
fact that we amusingly discover in the case of labouring 
people, but do not see it in that of th^ rich, and those reputea 
happy. How? 6(iid he. 

Chap. XV. — A builder, replied I, when he falls sick, gets 
from the physician some potion for throwing up his disease, 
or purging it downwards, or else, by means of caustic or am« 
putation, for getting freed from trouble ; but if any one pre* 
scribe him a system of regimen, putting caps on his head 
and so on, he quickly tells him that he has no leisure to lie 
sick, and it does not suit him to live in that manner, at- 
tending to his troubles, and neglecting his duty; and so, 
bidding the physician farewell, he returns to his ordinary 
diet, and, should he recover, he goes on managing his 
affairs, but should his body be unable to bear up against the 
tJhcase, he dies, and gets rid of his troubles. Such an one, said 
he, ou^Jit to use the art of med'icme ^usX mxVx^ToacMi^. 1% it 
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not, said I, because he has a certain bnsineBa^ — and which, if 
he does not do it, it is no profit for him to liye ? Plainly, 
replied he. But the rich man, as we say, has no snch work 
allotted him, from which, when compelled to refrain, life is not 
worth the having ? It is said so of him, at least You do not 
mind, said I, what Phocylides says, — that one ought, throughout 
life, to practise ylrtue. I think, replied he, we attended to that 
fonnerly. TVe shall not differ on this point, said L But ies 
us learn, whether excessive attention to one's disease is to be 
the business of the rich, and life is not worth keeping, if he 
does not give this attention ; inasmuch, as such a life hinders 
the mind from attending to building and other arts, — ^but, as 
aspects the exhortation of Phocylides, it is no hindorauoe. 
Yes, by Zeus, said he, it is, and that in the greatest degree, 
when Uiis unusual care of the body goes beyond gymnastics. 
It agrees neither with attention to private economy, or roili- 
taiy expeditions, or sedentary magistracies in the city. But 
what, is of most importance is, that such application to health 
iO suits any sort of learning and inquiry and solitary study, 
because one is then perpetually dreskding certain pains and 
swimmings of the head, and blaming philosophy as the cause 
thereof,— so that, where there is this attention to health, it 
greatly hinders the practice of virtue and improvement therein, 
as it makes us always imagine that we are ill and ailing. Very 
probably, said he. And shall we not say, that ^sculapius too 
understood these things, when to persons in health, and such 
as Qsed a wholesome diet, but were afflicted by some particular 
disease, to these and such kind of constitution he prescribed 
medicine, resisting their ailments by drugs and incisions, but 
BtiU ordering them their usual diet, that the public might not 
be injured ; but he did not attempt, either by low or nourish- 
ing diet, to cure thoroughly diseased systems; and so to 
Afford a long and miserable life to the man himself and his 
descendants too, who would probably be of the same kind : 
for he did not think that a man ought to be cured, who could 
not live in the ordinary course, as in that case he would be of 
DO service either to himself or the state. You make ^sculapius, 
& politician, observed he. Plainly so, said I ; and his sous may 
evince that he was so.* See you not again, that at Troy they 
pioved thoir bravery in war, and, as I say, practised m^\c.vcL^ 

I ♦ Viz. Macbaon and Podaliriuf . 
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likewise ? And do not you remember, tLat when Menelauf 
was wounded bj Pandarns, — 

.... they racked the wound, then spread it o'flr 
With drugs of balm j power ;*— 

bot as for wbat be wanted to eat or drink afterwards, thej 
prescribed for him no more tban for Enrypylus, because they 
deemed external applications sufficient to heal men, wb,- 
before tbej were wounded, bad been bealtby and moderate in 
tbeir diet, whatever potion they might have drunk at tbe 
time, but conceived, that a diseased constitution and an ib- 
temperate life were beneficial neither to the men themselyessor 
to others, and that their art ought not to be employed on, nor 
minister to them, even were they richer than Mida8.f How 
vastly clever, said he, you are making the sons of iBsculapiuBl 
Chap. XVI. — It is quite right, replied I ; — though in op^' 
position to us, the tragedy- writers, and Pindar also, say tbat 
iEsculapius was the son of Apollo,^ and was induced by ffii 
to undertake the cure of a rich man, already in a dying state,— 
for which iudeed he was struck with a thunderbolt : — ^but we, 
in accordance with what has been before said, will not believe 
them as to both these statements, but assert, that were he 
really a god's son, he would not have been given to filthy 
lucre, — or else, if he were given to filthy lucre, he was not a 
jrod's son. This at least, said be, is quite correct. But wbat 
say you to this, Socrates ? — Must we not provide good phy- 
sicians for the state ; and must not these probably be such as 
have been conversant witb great numbers both of healthy and 
sick people ; and judges also, who have had experience of 
all varieties of dispositions ? I am speaking: particularly, said 
I, of those wbo are good : but Qell me,]] — are you aware 
who they are, that I deem such ? \J. shall be,]] if you will 
tell me, replied he. I will try to do so, said I ; but you are 
inquiring in one and tbe same question about two difTerent 

* Horn. Tl. iv. 218, though somewhat modified by Plato. 
t Plato is here alluding to Tyrtaeus, Eleg. iii. v. 6 : — 

Ovd* li TiQujvoXo (l>vr}v xapuvTipoQ i'ri 
HKovToiri it Midtto xai Kivvpt^ fiaQiov, 

X Respecting this power of jEsculapius to raise the dead, comp. Find. 
Pyth. iii. v. 96, &c. Euripides, also, in the opening lines of the Alcestis, 
itnnarks, that ^Esculapius was struck with lightning, but without assigniug 
any reason. 
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tluDgs. As bow ? said he. Physicians, replied I, woald be> 
eome extremelj skilled, if, from childhood upwards, they 
would, in coarse of learning their art, gain experience from a 
large number of bodies, and these too of a very sickly charac* 
ter, — especially if they should be themselves afflicted with all 
kinds of maladies, and not be altogether of a healthy consti • 
tatioD,— for it is not by the body, methinks, that they cure the 
body (else their own bodies would never be allowed to be 
diseased, or become so), but they cure the body by the soul, 
which, while in a diseased state, or becoming so, is incapable 
of properly performing any cure whatever. Kight, said he* But 
as for the judge, friend, said I, he governs the soul by the soul ; 
and if it has been bred up from childhood with depraved 
fiools, has constantly associated with them, and has itself com- 
.mittod all sorts of crime, it cannot so far emancipate itself^ as 
of itself to judge correctly about others' ill deeds, just as 
happens with respect to bodily ailments : — ^no, it must even 
in youth be unacquainted with and unpolluted by bad habits, 
if it would be fair and honourable itself and judge correctly of 
what is just Hence, therefore, the virtuous, even in youth, 
appear simple, and easily deceived by the unjust, because they 
have within them, forsooth, no dispo^tions corresponding in 
sentiment with those of the wicked. Aye, indeed, said 
be, this very often happens to them. For this reason, 
said I, the good judge must not be a youth, but old,^ 
one who has been late in learning the nature of wicked- 
ness, which he apprehends not as a peculiar quality resident 
m his own soul, but from having, as a foreign one, long studied 
it m the souls of others, and from having ascertained the nature 
of its evil by positive science, rather than personal experience. 
Such an one as this, said he, is likely to be a very noble 
jndge. And a good one too, said I ; the very thing you re- 
qoired : for the man with a good soul is good ;— >while on the 
other hand, the clever, slyly suspicious man, — he, namely, who 
has himself committed much sin, and is deemed subtle and wise 
when in the society of his equals, has the repute of being a 
clever, wary kind of person, because he has constantly in his 
eye those roodelB that reside within himself : — ^but whenever he 
approaches the good, who are his seniors, he appears mightily 
inferior, unseasonably suspicious, and wholly ignorant of 
moral integrity, having within him no mode\B oi ^Ji"^ «w^ 
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quality ; but, on tbe other hand, as be has more frequent in« 
tercourse with the wicked than with the wise, be appean^ 
both to himself and others, unusually wise, rather than igno- 
rant. Quite true, said be. 

Chap. XVII. — We must not then, said I, in sncb a man 
as this, look for a wise and good judge, but in the former one. 
^'ice, indeed, can never know both itself and yirtue ; but rirtoti^ 
where tbe moral temper is gradually instmcted, will attain to 
a scientific knowledge both of itself and depravity also:— 
this man, then, and not tbe wicked one, is, as I think, 
wise. I, too, said be, am of tbe same opinion. You will 
establish, then, in your state a science of medidne such as 
we 'have described, and along with it a corresponding sys- 
tem of judicature, both of which together may carefuUy pro- 
vide for such of your citizens as are naturally well disposed 
both in body and in mind ; while, as regards tbe opposite, sodi 
as are diseased in their bodies, they should let die; bat 
as for those who are tborougbly evil «nd incurable as to t)ie 
soul, these tbey are themselves to put to death ? It seems, 
at any rate, the best, said he, that can happen, botb for those 
who are thus afflicted and for tbe state itself. As respects 
your youths, however, it is quite plain, said I, that they will 
bo cautious in calliug in the aid of judicial science, so long as 
they are employed on that simple music, which, we said, 
gciici'ates temperance. Of course, said be. "Will not then, 
the musician who pursues? gjonnastics, on the very same prin- 
ciples as his own art, prefer doing so in such a way as not to 
want medicine except when absolutely necessary ? I think 
so. His exercises too, and bis labours, be will perform with 
reference more to the spirited portion* of his nature thus 
stirred into action, than to mere physical strength,— differ- 
ently, indeed, from all other wrestlers, who take food and 
undergo toil with a view to tbe promotion of bodily strength ? 
Most true, said he. In that case, said I, Glaucon, tbey who 
propose to teach music and gymnastics, propose them, not for 

* Tb BvfioiL^sQ, This refers to Plato's division of the mental facnldet 
into rb XoyiffrtKov and to aXo-yov, the latter of which is again dirided 
into Tb QvfiLKov and Tb iiriQvfirjTiKov, The art of gymnastics, he con* 
ceives then, has for its object — not so much the promotion of the bodily 
strength, as the excitement of the spirited part of our nature, — f4 
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what some imagine, namely, to cure the body by the one^ aud 
the soul by the other. If not, what is their motive 1 askeJ 
he. They seem to propose them both, said I, chiefly on the 
soul's account. As how 1 Perceive you not, said I, how 
those persons have regulated their intellect itself^ who have 
all tbeir life been conversant with gymnastics, yet never 
studied music,-— or how those are affected who have lived in 
a manner quite the reverse of this ? What are you speaking 
about ? said he, Of savageness and fierceness, said I, and again 
of effeminacy and mildness. Yes, I -understand, said he ; — 
that is, persons who apply themselves to unmixed gymnastics 
become more savage than they ought; aQd those again 
[who attend]] to music alone, are softer than becomes them. 
And moreover, said I, this very savageness imparts probably 
a certain spirit to the disposition, and, if rightly disciplined, 
will become fortitude; but when stretched too &r, it will 
probably become indecently fierce and troublesome. So I 
think, said he. But what ; — ^will not the philosophic nature 
partake of the mild also ; and when this disposition is carried 
to excess, may it not prove softer than it ought, and if rightly 
disciplined, both mild and modest? Just so. We say 
also, that our guardians ought naturally to be possessed of 
Wth. They ought. Ought they not, then, to be made to 
suit one another ? Of course. And the soul of the person 
thus suited is temperate and brave? Certainly. But the 
soul of a person not so suited is cowardly and savage ? Espe- 
cially 80. 

Chap. XYIIL — As a matter of course^ then, when one 
consents to be soothed with the charms of music, and to have 
poured into his soul through his ears (as through a pipe) 
those lately called the sweet, effeminate, and doleful har- 
monies, and spends the whole of his life humming ditties and 
channed with melody,* — such an one, first of all, — should 
^ possess any spirit, — softens it like iron, and makes it ser- 
^ceable, instead of useless and harsh. When, however, he 

^ * 6r. irav uiv rcc fiovvitcy rrapixv caravXciv Kat Karaxi'tv iiA tS/v 
fcTwv, HffTTtp iid x<^'nC> 5c vvv Ci^ Vficic iXkyofiiv rag yXvKtiag rt xai 
/loXacdc '<>< Optivufiiic apfioviac Kai fiiwpiZiitv re jcai yiyavutfikvoQ virb 
r^c ^crJQ iiartXi Tbv fiiov okovt &c. The yerb fiivvptZtiv signifies to 
^ m M high ana plaintive key, — sometimes, also, to whines yavovv is 
WTcd from ydvoQ, splendour, joy, and hence means to be radiant with 
pftontre, to be q/ joyful eomntenanee. 
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pontively declines desisting, and becomes the victim of a kixJ^ 
of &scinatJon, — after this, he is melted and dissolyed, till tmis 
spirit is quite spent, and the nerves are, as it were, cat ip'^^^ 
from his soul, making him an effeminate warrior.* Quite 



indeed, said he. Aye, — said I; if he had originally pt^^* 



Messed a nature devoid of spirit, he would quickly have 
^ns ; but, if [he possesses^] one of high spirit, it makes il 

mind weak, and causes it to be quickly overbalanced, speedi ^7 

either excited and overcome; and hence men become o^^^^ 
rageous and ill-tempered, rather than high-spirited. Qu i^**^ 
so, indeed. But what ; — ^if a man labour much in gymnast^^*^ 
and live on extremely good diet, but pay no attention ^ 

music and philosophy ; is he not first of all, from having L==^ 
body in good condition, abundantly filled with prudexfc: — -^ 
and spirit, and does he not become braver than he w — '^^8 
before? Surely. But what; — supposing he does nothiv:^^ 
else, and has no commerce with the Muses, not even if heh^M^ 
any love of learning in his soul, as neither having a taste €ot 
investigation, nor sharing in any inquiry or reasoning,, or 
other musical pursuit whatever, does it not become feebly 
deaf, and blind, as being neither awakened, nor nurtured, nor 
his perceptions purified? Just so. Such an one then be- 
conie«. I suppose, a hater of argument, and indisposed to 
music,— one who cannot at all be reasoned into anything, 
hni cmdi.cts himself in all matters with violence and ferocity, 
like a wild beast ; and thus he lives in ignorance and bar- 
barity, out of measure, and unpolished ? Quite so, said he. 
CorrespoDding then to these two tempers, it seems, I would 
say, that some deity has furnished men with two arts, — ^music 
and gymnastics,— relating respectively to the high-spirited 
and the philosophic nature, — not indeed, for the soul and 
body, otberT^ise than as a by-work and accessory, but with a 
view to those two tempers, that they may be mutually 
suitable to each other by being tightened and loosened i^ 

♦ Allusion is here made to Horn. II. xvii. v. 586 : — 

"Evrop, n'f jcI tr* It* aXXof 'Axaiwv rap^fiffuiv ; 
Olov lij. Mfj/iXaov vTrirptaaQ, oq to vapoQ 7r£f> 
MaXOaKOQ cilxP'TjTrjc' 

What chiefs of all the Grecians shall henoefortb 
Fear Hector, who from Menelaus shrinks 
Onoe deemed effeminate. Covpet, 
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pleamue. Aye,— it seems so. . Whoever then can most 
pleyeilj mingle gymnastics with music, and introduce them 
^ jostest measure into the soul, this person we may most 
pix>perly call completely musical, and most harmoniously 
^iisposed,— far more, indeed, than the man who puts in 
tuoe the strings of an instrument. Yexy likely, So- 
crates, said he. Shall we not then, always need, Glaucon, 
^tich a president in our city, if its government is to be 
kept entire ? It will indeed be c^uite needful, as £Eur at least 
fta we can. 

Chap. XIX.— The above then are probably the true 
Qiodek both of education and discipline : — for why should 
one go through the dances, the hunts of wild beasts with 
dogs and nets, the wrestlings and the horse-races expedient 
for such persons ? — for it is almost manifest that they follow 
as a matter of course, nor are they at all hard to discover. 
^V'ell, said he, perhaps they are not difficult. Granted, said 
I : — but after this, what had we next to determine ? — ^Is it 
not, which of these shall govern, and be governed? What else ? 
Is it not plain that the governors should Ke the elder, and 
the governed the younger ? Plain. And also, that the best - 
of them [^should govern ?]] Aye, — ^that too. And the best 
bnsbandmen ; — are they not the cleverest in tillage ? Yes. 
Now, if it be fit that our guardians be the best, will they not 
be most strictly watchful over the city? Yes. With 
this view should we not make them prudent, and able, and 
careful also of the city ? It is the fact At any rate a man 
would be most careful of ^rhat he happens to love? Necessarily 
so. And this at least one must especially love, — namely, what 
he deems to have a community of interest with himself, espe- 
cially when he conceives, that in another's good fortune he 
may find good fortune too, — ^but if otherwise, the reverse ? 
Just so, said he. We must choose then, from the rest of the 
guardians such men, as on inquiry most of all seem to per- 
form with all cheerfulness through an entire life whatever 
they deem expedient for the state, — while, as to the inexpe- 
dient, they will not do it by any means at alL These are just 
the proper persons, said he. I really think that they ought 
to be observed at all stages of life, whether they act con- 
sistently with this opinion, without either being reduced or 
forcibly compelled inconsideiatelv to throw \ii^ \Xi% o^vcvvycw^ 
it its beij}^ a duty to do what is best for ttx^ E\;aAA. ^'^^\j^ 
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throwing up do you mean ? said he. I will tell yon, said I* 
Opinion seems to roe to come from the intellect either rolim- 
tarilj or inTolantarilj,r— voluntarily indeed as regards fahta 
opinion, [[when it comes^ from him who unlearns it,^bat 
iuToluntarily, as regards every true one. The case of the 
i/^knttvy one, replied he^ I understand ; hut that of the 
involuntary I want to learn. What ; — are not even you of 
opinion, said I, that men are deprived of good things in volun- 
tarily, hoi of evil things voluntarily? Isheing deceived respect- 
ing the truth no evil, and the attainment of truth no good ? and 
think you not, that to form opinions respecting things as they 
really exist is attaining the truth? Aye, said he, yon speak cor- 
rectly : — they do indeed seem to me to he deprived unwill- 
ingly of true opinion. Are they then thus affected hy heing 
rohhed, or enchanted, or forced ? Now, at any rate, said he, 
I do not understand you. I am prohahly expressing myself^ 
said I, just like the tragedians : * for, I say, that those 
[[have their opinions]] stolen, who change them through per- 
suasion, or else forget them ; hecause, in the one case, ikej 
are imperceptibly removed by time, and in the other by 
reasoning : — ^now perhaps you understand ? Yes. And 
those, I say, are forced out of their opinions, whom grief or 
agony obliges to change them ? This too, said he, I under- 
stanrl, and you are right in saying so. Those, moreover, 
metliinks, you will say, are enchanted out of their opinions, 
who change them, either bewitched by pleasure or appalled 
by fear. For whatever deceives, said he, seems to exercise a 
kind of magical enchantment. 

Chap. XX. — We must now then inquire, — ^as I was saying 
before, — who are the best guardians of their own particular 
maxim, that they should do whatever they deem to be best for 
the state; and they should observe them too quite from child- 
hood, setting before them such work, as may lead them most 
readily to forget such a matter and delude themselves ; and 
we should choose one who is mindful and hard to be deluded, 
•arhile one who is not so we should reject : — is that it ? Yes. 

* Plato here alludes to the obscure style sometimes adopted by them to 
mystify the hearers. Comp. viii. ch. 3, where they are spoken of as 9rp6( 
iraXcac '//^ac iraii^ovffnQ rai kpifrx^^ovaac vyl/riXokoyovfUvaQ, Arit« 
tophanes all through ** the Frogs " caricatures this mystifyinSt bombaati^ 
tieadeDCf* 
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And we most appoint them laboum and pains and contest&i iu 
^hich we most observe these rerj same things. Right, saicl 
be. Should we not, also, said I, appoint a third contest, that 
oi the mountebank kind ; and look to see, just as persons 
lead young oolts amidst noises and tumults, to find out 
whether they are frightened ? — and thus, while yet young, 
tliey must be led into various fearful situations, and again 
be thrown back into pleasures, trying them fu more &au 
gold in the fire, whether a person appears hard to be beguiled 
by mountebank tricks, and is of composed demeanour amidst 
aU, because he is a good guardian of himself, and of that 
muric in which he 1^ been instructed, proving himself in 
ftU these respects to be in just rhythm and harmony. Being 
of such character, he would truly be most useful both to him- 
. self and the state. And he who in childhood, youth, and 
manhood, has been thus tried, and come out pure,- may be ap- 
i pointed governor and guardian of the state ; honours are to 
be paid him while he lives, and at his death he should receive 
the highest rewards of public burial and other memorials : — 
while one that is not such we must reject. Somewhat like this, 
Qeihinks, Glaucon, said I, — ^for we have only drawn it in out-^ 
fine, not defined it accurately,* — should be the mode of choos- 
ingand establishing our governors and guardians. I think so 
too, rejoined he. Is it not then really most correct to call 
these the perfect guardians, both as to what relates to ene- 
mies abroad and friends at home, for taking from one party 
the will, and from the other the power of doing mischid^ 
while the youth (whom we just now called guardians) will be 
allies and auxiliaries to the deci'ees of the governors ? Yes, I 
thbk so, replied he. 

Chap. XXI. — What then, said I, should be our plan, 
when we are £B.lsifying by one of the well-intentioned and 
oeoessaiy nntiruths, such as we just mentioned, with a view 
to persuade chiefly the governors themselves ; — but, if not 
these, the rest of &e state ? What kind of untruth do you 
mean ? Nothing new, said I, but something like the Phoeni- 
cian fiible,t which has often taken place heretofore, as the 

^ * 6r. «c ^v rviry, ftrj ^»* dxpifiiiac, lipfjaOai, Comp. yi. ch 6— 
^X^C yitp r^ rviTQV J»v Xlyw, where rvTrov, as here means a general 
w^'oii or Bkeieh, like vTroypaipriv in ch.-16 of tiie same hook, 
t The scholiast tells us that the Phoenician fab\e \iad Tci«c«ciCi( \.<c^ Vi^e 

II 
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poets say and have persuaded us, but wliicli has not happened 
in our times, nor do I know whether it is likelj to happen, — 
to persuade one of which indeed requires great suaave power. 
You seem to me, said he, to hesitate to tell it ! I shall appear 
to you, said I, to hesitate with very good reason, whenever I 
shall tell it. Speak, said he, and be not afraid. I wOl tdl 
you then, though I know not with what courage, -or what 
words I am to use in telling you ;-— and I will attempt, 
first of all to persuade the goTemors themselves, and the 
soldiers, and then also the rest of the state, that, whatever 
training or education we gave them, all these particulars 
seemed to affect and befal them like dreams, while really they 
were in course of formation and development beneath the 
earth, where are faliricated not only themselves, but also 
their armour and other equipments :-^but after thej were 
completely fashioned, the earth, who is their mother, brought 
them forth; and now they ought to consult tlie interests 
of the country in which they reside as for a mother and 
nurse, and to defend her in case of invadon, and to 
look upon the rest of the citizens as their brethren^ and 
sprang from the same soiL It is not without reason, said 
he, that some time back, you were ashamed to tell this false* 
liood. Quite so, said I: — ^but still hear the remainder of 
the fable. All of you in the state truly are brethren (as 
we shall tell them by way of fable) ; but the God, in form- 
ing you, mixed gold in the formation of such of you as are 
able to govern ; — on which account they are the most 
honourable ; — in such as are auxiliaries, silver ;-^and in the 
husbandmen and other craftsmen, iron and brass. Since 
then you are all of the same kindred, you would for the most 
part beget children resembling yourselves; and sometimes 
perhaps silver will be generated out of gold, and out of silver 
there might be a golden offspring ; and thus in all other ways 
Qare they generated] out of one another.* Governors then, 
lirst and chiefly, the God charges, that over nothing are they 
to be such good guardians, or to keep such vigilant watch, a-? 

myths related about the dragon and the sown men that arose at the 
bidding of Cadmus, the son of Agenor, and grandson of Poseidon and 
Libya, whose native country was Phoenicia. 

* Aristotle makes some rather strong remarks on thtse views in lii\ 
PoJIt, ch, 2, § 15. ed, Schneid. 
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orer their ehildien; — [to know] with which of these prin- 
^ples their booIb are imbned; — and should their descendants 
l>e of brass or iron, they will show them no indulgence what- 
ever, but assigning them honour just proportioned to their 
oatuial temper, will thrust them down to the rank of craftsmen 
<nr husbandmen. And if again any from among these latter 
shall exhibit a golden or silyer sort of nature, they are to 
pay them honour and elerate them ; — some to the guardian- 
sh^, others to the rank of aui^iliaries, — the oracle haying de* 
dared that the state shall perish wheneyer iron or brass 
>hill hold its guardianship. With respect to this febble then, 
baye you any means of persuading them of its truth? 
None, said he, of persuading these men themselyes ; but I 
bare as respects their sons and posterity, and the rest of 
iQanldnd afterwards. Eyen this, said I, would act well in 
>Qaking them- more anxious about the state's welfare, and 
for one another ; for I almost understand what you mean ; — 
tod this truly will lead the same way as the oracle. 

Chap. Xx1I< — As for ourselyes, haying armed these earth- 
bom sons, let us lead them forward under the conduct of their 
leaders ; and when they are come into the city, let them con- 
Qdor where they may best pitch their camp, so as best to keep in 
Older those within it, should any one be unwilliug to obey the 
laws; and likewise how they may defend it against those 
without, should any enemy come, like a wolf, on the fold. 
And when they haye pitched their camp, and sacrificed to 
tbe proper diyinities, let them erect their tents : is that the 
way? Just so, said he. They should be such then as may 
suffice to defend them, both from winter's cold and summer- 
beat ? Of course ; for I think, said he, you are alluding to 
bouses. Yes, said I, those of the military class^ not those 
of the money-makers. How, replied he, do you say that 
tbe latter differs from the former ? I will try to tell you, 
said I ; for, of all things, it is the most dreadful, and dis- 
graceful to shepherds, to breed, as guardians of the flocks, 
such kind of dogs, and in such a manner, as that, either 
tbrough want of discipline, or hunger, or some other ill habit, 
tbe dogs should themselyes attempt to hurt the sheep, and so 
lesemble wolves rather than dogs. It is dreadful, of course, 
B&id he. Must we not then take all care, lest our allies act 
tblis towards our citizens, as being the more poweitul^aud^ 

h2 
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insieaJ of generoos allies, resemble savage masters ? We 
mast take care, said he. Would they not be prepEtied to 
exerrise the greatest caution, if they were really well eda- 
cated? They are so, moreover, replied he. I then, for mj 
part, observed : that you cannot properly innst on, friend 
Glaueon; but what we were just now saying is proper; 
namely, that they should have a good education, whatever its 
nature, if they are to possess what is most important towards 
rendering them mild, both among themselves and towards 
those under their guardianship. Right, said he. In addition 
then to this training, any intelligent person would say, tha^ 
their houses and all other effects ought to be so contrived, a^ 
neither to impede their guardians in becoming the very best' 
possible, nor to excite them to the ii\jury of the other dtisens^ 
Aye, and he will say true. If then they intend to be such, ^ 
consider, said I, whether they ought to live and arrange their 
household in some such manner, as follows : First, let none 
possess any private property unless It be absolutely necessary: 
next, let none have any dwelling, or store-house, into which any 
one that pleases may not enter: then, as for necessaries,' let 
them be such as both temperate and brave champions in war 
may require ; making for themselves this law, not to receive 
such a reward of their guardianship from the other citizens, as 
to have either surplus or deficiency at the year's end. Let them 
also frequent public meals, as in camps, and live in common ; and 
we must tell them, that they have ever in their souls from the 
gods a divine gold and silver, and therefore have no need of 
that which is human ; and that it were profane to pollute the 
possession of the divine ore, by mixing it with the alloy of the 
mortal metal ; because the money of the vulgar has produced 
many impious deeds, while that which they have is pure ; and 
that of all men in the city, they alone should not be allowed 
to handle or touch gold or silver, or harbour it under their 
roof^ or carry it about, nor to drink out of silver or gold. 
By such means they will be likely to preserve both them. 
selves and the state; but whenever they shall possess private 
lands and houses, and money, they will become stewards 
and farmers instead of guardians, and hateful masters instead 
of allies to the other citizens ; in hating indeed, and bein^ 
hated, in plotting, and being plotted against, they will 
pass the whole of their life ; much more frequently and more 
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lUj terzified by the enemies from within than by those from 
thont, as they and the rest of the state are hastemnj^ very 
KT to destmction. For all these reasons, said I, we mnst say. 
It our goardians should be thns regulated, both as to their 
uses and all other matters. And let us consider these things 
law ; shall we not ? By all means, said Olaucon. 
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BOOK IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

lu iht fourth hook, after defining the trae pontion and fdnctioiit of tbs 
^vXaK and the arrangement of a model state, — which he fbrther ooo- 
celTet to comprise, as essentials, wisdom, temperance, fortitude, anl 
jostioe, the necessary nnion and coherence of wluch he demonstrates hj 
analogy with the numerous mental focnlties, which, like the members oif 
a state, exist by mutual connexion and dependence. This concord of 
faculties is at the bottom of Plato's notion of a state ; and this oonid* 
tutes justice, the benefits of which are negatively proved bj tiie ex- 
posure of injustice. This justice, however, he proves to have numeroiis 
ramifications, just in the same way as both himself and AristoUe con- 
ceive that under the term politics is included everything that c on cera t 
civil administration when placed in the hands of the people themsd:^^ 
both genericaUy and in its specific departments. 

Chap. I. — Adimantus hereupon rejoining said: What 
answer will you make, Socrates, if one were to say tbat 
you do not make these men very happy, — and that owing 
to thf^inselves, whose property the state really is, — ^yet 
they eujoy no advantage in the state, such as others do 
who possess lands, build beautiful and large houses, purchase 
suitable furniture, offer sacrifices to the gods at their own 
expense, entertain strangers, and, as you were just now 
saying, possess gold and silver, and everything generally 
supposed to contribute towards making men happy. Aye, 
doubtless, he may say, they seem, like hired auxiliaries, ' 
to be settled in the state for no other purpose than keeping 
guard. Yes, said I ; and that too only for their main- 
tenance, without receiving, like the rest, pay as well as ra- 
tions ; — so that they are not to be allowed so much as to travel 
abroad privately, though they wish it, nor bestow money on 
mistresses, nor spend it in such other ways as those do who are 
reputed to be happy. These and many such like things 
you leave out of the accusation. WeU, let these charges too, 
said he, he made against them. What answer then, are wo 
to make, you ask ? I do. While travelling on the same 
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<*oa<l, we shall find, metbinks, what is to be said : for we shall 
^^tate, that it would be nothing strange, were these men, under 
^h.€se circumstanees, to be the happiest possible : — ^yet it was 
■^ot with an eye to this, that we are establishing our state,-^ 
^ have any one tribe in it remarkably happy, but that the 
"v^lole state might be so to the fullest extent ; for we judged, 
f Iiat in such an one more particularly we should meet with 
Jo^stice, and again in that the worst established injustice ; and 
^Iftat, on thoroughly examining these, we might determine 
"^lat we have long been seeking. Now then, as we sup- 
lH>8e, we are forming a happy state, not by selection, making 
^ome few only so in it, but the whole : and we will next 
Consider one its reverse. Just as if, when we were paint- 
^i^g human figures, a person should come and blame us, 
paying, that we do not place the most beautiful colours on 
the most beautiful parts of the creature, — inasmuch as the 
^yes, the most beautiful part, were not painted with purple, 
l>nt black; we should seem perhaps to make a sufiicient an- 
swer to him, by saying, Clever fellow, do not suppose that 
We ought to paint the eyes so beautifully, as that they 
should not appear to be eyes, and so vnth the other parts ;-^ 
hut consider, rather, whether, in giving each particular part 
its due, we make the whole beautiful. And especially now, 
do not oblige us to confer such happiness on our guardians as 
shall make them anything rather than guardians : for we 
know too, how to dress out the husbandmen in fine robes and 
gird them with gold, and bid them till the ground with a 
view to pleasure only, — and in like manner, those who make 
earthenware, to lie at their ease by the fire, diinking and 
feasting, aud placing the wheel near them to work just so much 
as they like ; — and so also how to confer happiness on every 
one in such a manner as to render the whole state happy. But 
do not advise us in this way; because, if we obey you, 
neither will the husbandman be really a husbandman, nor the 
potter a potter ; nor will any one else be really of any of 
those professions of which the state is composed. As to all 
the rest, it is of less consequence : — for, when shoemakers 
become bad and corrupt, and profess to be shoemakers 
when they are not so, no great mischief befals the state ; but 
when gwuxlians of the laws and of the state are not so really, 
but only in appearance, you see how entirely they de^xorj 
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tlie whole state, and, on the other hand, that they alone have 
the opportunity of managing it well and effecting its happiness. 
If then we would appoint men who shall he really guardians 
of the city, Qet us choose^ those who will be least hurtful to it ; 
but he who says that they should be a kind of farmers, and 
as in a festivsd meeting, not in a state, jolly entertainers, 
must speak of something else rather than a city. We mast 
consider, then, whether we establish guardians with ilus 
view, that they may enjoy the greatest happiness,— or, look- 
ing to the entire state, we regard whether it is to be 
found therein ; and we must compel these allies and guar- 
dians to do this, and persuade them to become the best 
performers of their own particular work, and act also towards 
all others in the same manner ; and thus, as the whole city 
becomes prosperous, and well constituted, we must permit its 
several classes to share in that degree of happiness which their 
nature admits. 

Chap. II. — ^I think yon say well, said he. Well then, 
said I, what is near a^n to this, shall I be thought to say 
rightly. In what particularly ? With respect to all other arti- 
6cers again, consider whether these things corrupt them, so 
as to make tbera bad workmen. To what do you allude? 
Riches, said I, and poverty. As how ? Thus : — Would the 
potter, think you, after he has become rich, have any desire 
.-till to inind his art? By no means, said he. But will he 
not become more idle and careless than he was before? 
Much more so. Will he not then become a worse potter? 
This too, much more so, said he. And, moreover, being unable 
through poverty to supply himself with tools, or other 
requisites of his art, his workmanship will be more imper- 
fectly executed, and his sons, or others whom he instructs, 
will be inferior artists. Of course they will. Owing to both 
these causes, then, Qnamely] poverty and riches, the work- 
manship in the arts becomes inferior, and [the artists] 
themselves inferior too. It appears so. We have then, 
it seems, found out other things for our guardians, against 
which they must by all means watch, that they may not 
steal into the state without their knowledge. Of what sort 
are these ? Riches, said I, and poverty ; — the one engender- 
ing luxury, idleness, and a love of innovation ; — ^the other, 
illiberality and mischief^ as well as a love of innovatiou. 
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Quito 80, said be. But, Socrates, pnr consider this; — 
how is our state to have the power of engaging in war, 
when she is possessed of no money, especially if compelled 
to wage war against a great and opulent one ? It is plain, 
said I, that to fight against one is somewhat difficult; 
bat against two such is more easy. How say yon ? replied 
lie. First of all, now, said I, if there is any occasion for 
£ghting, will they not, being practised warriors, fight against 
nch men? Yes, surely, said he. What then, said I, Adi- 
xnantns, would not a single boxer, trained as highly as 
jposaible to this exercise, seem to you easily able to fight 
^■gainwt two who are not boxers, but on the other hand, 
wure rich and fat? Not perhaps with both at once, said 
lie. Not even, said I, if he should be enabled to retire 
«. little, and then turn back and give a blow to the furthest 
In advance, and repeat this frequently in the snn and heat? 
——would not a person of this kmd easily defeat many such 
as these ? Clearly so, and no wonder, said he. But think 
Ton not, that the rich hare more science and experience in 
boxing than in the military art? I do, said he. In that case, 
aooormng to appearances, our wrestlers will easily combat with 
doable and threefold their number. I will agree with you, 
SMd he ; for I believe you say right But what, — supposing 
they were to send an embassy to another state, informing 
them of their true situation, telling them, We make no use 
either of gold or silver, neither is it lawful for us to use them, 
while for you it is so : — ^if then you become our allies in war, 
you shall receive the enemy's spoils ; — ^think you that any, 
on hearing this, would chouse to fight against stanch and 
resolnte dogs, rather than in alliance with the dogs to fight 
against fat and tender sheep? I think not; but, if the 
wealth of all the rest be accumulated in one single state, take 
care that it Qthe wealthy state^ does not endanger that 
which is poor. How good you are, said I, to think that any 
other deserves to be called a state except such as we have 
established. Why not ? said he. To those others, said I, 
we must give a more magnificent appellation ; for each of 
them comprises very many states, and is not one, as was siud 
in the game ;* for there are always in them, however small 

* The scholiast tells ns, that " to plaj at cities " (ttAcic xai^fcy) is • 
Id&d of game at dice, in which the players cried,— **Oixt dt^ *' «t *^^«sei 
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they be, two parties hostile to each other, — the poor and the 
rich ; and in each of these again there are very many ; — ^to 
which, if you apply as to one, you would be entirely mis- 
taken ; — bat if, as to many, giving one party the goods and . 
|K>wer, or even persona, of the other, you will always have 
the many for your allies, and the few for enemies ; and, so 
]ong as your state be managed temperately, as hitely esta- 
Uished, it will be the greatest, — ^not I mean in mere repute, 
but resdly the greatest, though its defenders were no more 
than one thousand ; for a single state of such size you will 
not easily find, either among Greeks or barbarians, but many 
which have the repute of being many times larger than one 
such as this.* Are yon of a different opinion? No, by Zens, 
said he. 

Chap. III. — ^This, then, said I, will probably be the best 
boundary-mark for our rulers as to the size that a state should 
attain, and what extent of ground should be marked off for 
it in proportion to its bulk, without reference to anything 
further ?t What boundary? said he. I suppose, said L 
Qit should be]] this : So long as the city, as it increases, 
continues to be one, so Ibt it may increase, but no 
further. Yeiy right, said he. We will impose, then, this 
further injunction on our guardians, to take care by all 
means that the city be neither small nor great, but of mode- 
rate extent, and one only. This probably, said he, will be a 
trifling injunction. A more trifling one still, said I, is what 
we previously mentioned, when we observed, that if any de- 
scendant of the guardians be depraved, he should be dismissed 
to the other classes; and if one from the other classes be worthy, 
he should be promoted to that of the guardians; — by all which 
it was intended to show that all the other citizens should 
apply themselves each to that particular art for which he has 
a natural genius, that so, each minding his own proper work, 

cities;" and he informs ub, moreover, that the expression was pro- 
verbial. 

* These notions are severely commented on by Aristotle in his Pol 
ii. 4. 

f From the previous discussion respecting the unity and harmony ot 19 
state, Socrates conceives that it may be inferred also what decision should 
be formed respecting its size and boundaries ; and he wishes it to be in- 
creased only in such way as may be consistent with moderate bulk, and 
not endanger its unity and the harmony of its several parts. 
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should not become many, but one ; and tbus, consequently, the 
whole state would have the nature of unity ; — not plurality. 
T\''ell, — ^this, indeed, said he, is a still more trifling injunction 
than the other. We do not here, said I, good Adimantus, as 
^ny one might suppose, impose on them many and grave in- 
junctions, but all of them rather trifling, if they take care of 
one grand point that we speak about, or rather not so much 
^reat as suflicient. What is that ? said he. The education, 
said I, and nurture of children ; for if^ by being well edu- 
cated, they become temperate men, they will easily see through 
all these things, and such other things as we pass by at 
present, — ^women, marriages, and the propagation of the 
species, — inasmuch as these things ought all, according to the 
proverb,* to be made entirely common among friends. Yes, 
— ^for that, said he, would be most right. And moreover, 
said I, if once a republic is set a-going, it proceeds as a cirde, 
constantly on the increase. For nurture and good education, 
when maintained, engender good dispositions, and good dispo- 
ations, )>artaking of such education, turn out still better than 
the former, especially with reference to propagation, just as 
with all other animals. Probably, said he. To speak then in 
brief^ this, particularly, the guardians of the state must guard 
against, that it may not be corrupted unawares, — ^nay, above all 
things, must they guard against this, not to make innovations in 
gymnastics and music, contraty to the established order of the 
state, but as far as possible maintain it, through fear that 
while a man adopts that poetical expression, 

Men most admire that song 

Which most partakes of novelty if 

one might often think that the poet means not new songs, but 
some new style of song, and so commends it : but such as this 

* Allanon is here made to the well-known Pythagorean adage, — rd 
rwv 6iXci»v Kotvd, all the property of friends should be held in common. 

t Horn. Odyss. i. ▼. 353 ; bat with slight variation, — ^the original 
hiving SLKov6vTta<n, not deilovrtaai. Great stress is here laid on the 
necessity of keeping up the severe old style of music, inasmuch as the 
Introduction of a new and more luxurious style would infallibly produce a 
general corruption of national morals. The importance attached to this 
point wOl be more truly seen from considering the close relation which, 
in the opinion of the Greeks, subsisted between all the liberal arts. Plato 
alludes to the subject at length in the Laws, ii. pp. 656 c, 559 e, and uL 
pp. 700 a, &c., and vii. throughout. 
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one ought neither to commend nor admit ; for as to receiving a 
now kind of music one should be specially cautions, as endan* 
geriag the whole : for never, as Damon says, and I qnite 
M9MI with him, are the measures of muao altered without 
mbtSstig the most important laws of the state. And me too, 
you mtj place, said Adimantus, among those who are of that 
opiuiiHL 

Chap. IY. — We must erect then, said I, in music, as it 
seems, a kind of citadel for our guardians. Nevertheless, 
neglect of the laws even here, said he, easily and impercep- 
tibly steals in. Yes, said I, in the way of oivernon, and as 
if it were doing no mischief. No, for it does nothing else, said 
he, but by gradually insinuating itself into it, insensibly flow 
into their manners and pursuits ; and afterwards in a greater 
degree it finds its way into their contracts with each other ; and 
from contracts it enters with much boldness into the laws and 
political establishments, Socrates, till at last it overturns 
everything, privately as well as publicly. "Well, then, said I, 
is this the case ? It appears so to me, he replied. Ought 
not our children then, as I said at the beginning, even 
from infancy, to be allowed diversions more conformable to 
the laws ? because, if their diversions are inconsistent with 
the laws, and the children such themselves, it is impossible 
that they should grow up men obedient to the laws and vir- 
tuous. How can it be otherwise ? said he. When, therefore, 
children beginning well set about their diversions conformably 
to the laws, with music, quite the contrary to what happens in 
the former case attends them in everything, and grows up with 
them, and corrects in the state whatever was before neglected. 
True, indeed, said he. And regulations, even, said I, that 
seem but of little importance, these persons discover anew, 
which the others had allowed altogether to perish. What 
regulations ? Such as these : — ^That the younger should keep 
silence before the elder, as is proper, and give them place, and 
rise up before them, * and show reverence to parents ; like- 
wise what shaving, what clothes and shoes are proper, with 
the whole bodily dress, and all similar matters. Do not you 
think so ? I do. But to make laws about these things, would, 
I think, be silly ; neither is it done anywhere ; nor would it 

* Comp. here Aristot. Eth. ix. ch. 2 : — wavrl Bk rf irptofivrip^ 
ri/i^v Ka9* TfXiKiav dirodoriov ifTravatrTdtrttri Kai icartucXiirfffU 
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stand, ihongh established both by word and writing. For 
bow can it ? It seems then, said I, Adinumtos, that in what- 
eyer way a m&n sets out in his education, such accordingly 
will be its consequences; for does not the like always 
attract the like ? Of course. And we may say, I suppose, 
that it results at last in something complete and yigorous, 
whether it be good or the contrary? Of course, said he. I 
would not then, said I, for these reasons, undertake as yet, 
to make laws about such matters as these. Very properly, said 
he. But what, by the gods, said I, as to those laws relatiye 
to matters of contract, and to the traffic which they severally 
transact with each other in the market, and, if you please, their 
traffic likewise among their handicrafts, thdr abusiyeness and 
bodily assaults, their entering of actions at law, their institution 
of judges, and likewise such imposts and payments of taxes as 
might be expedient either in the markets or at the ports,— or 
generally as to laws commercial, municipal, or nmrine, or any 
other the like,— shall we yenture to establish any of these^? 
It is improper, said he, to prescribe them to good and worthy 
men ; for the greater part of them, such as ought to be esta- 
blished by law, they thII easily find out for themselves. Yes, 
said I, my friend, u at least Uod grant them security for those 
laws which we have above described. But if not so, said he, 
they will spend the whole of their life making and amending 
many such [[regulations,^ imagining that they will thus attain 
to what is best. You say that such as these, said I, will lead 
a life like that of rick persons, and such as are unwilling, 
through intemperance, to relinquish a bad mode of living ? 
Quite so. And truly, these at least pass their time very 
pleasautiy; for though they undergo remedial treatment, 
they do notlung but make their ailments greater and 
more complex; and they are ever in hopes, when any 
one recommends any medicine to them, that by these 
means they shall soon get well. Aye, that is just the case 
with diseased persons like these. But what, said I, is not 
this pleasant of them, to reckon that man the most hat^ 
fol of all, who tells them the truth, namely, that, till one 
abandons drunkenness, gluttony, unchaste pleasures, and lazi- 
ness, neither drugs nor caustics, nor the use of the knife, nor 
cbarms, nor amulets, nor any uiber such thiugs as these, will 
be of any avail ? That, said he, is not very '^\«djeasX\ V:it 
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to be angry with one who tells ns what is right, has notUng 
in it that is pleasant. Yon seem to be no admirer, said I, of 
such men as these. No, truly. 

Chap. V. — Yon cannot ihen snrely approve of it, even 
though the entire city (as we were lately saying) should aet 
•0 ; or rather, do they not seem to be doing the same that is 
done by all those cities, which, however ill-goyemed, com- 
mand tneir citizens not to alter any part of tihe constitution, 
for that death will be inflicted on all who do any 'such 
things; while, on the other hand, whoever most cheerfully 
serves those who thus govern, gratifying them with indnu- 
ating flattery, and exhibits great dexterity in anticipating and 
satisfying their desires, will be deemed both good and wise in 
matters of highest importance, and will be held by them also 
in the gi'eatest honour ? They seem to me at least, said he, to 
do the very same thing, and I cannot by any means commend 
them. But what again as to those who desire to manage suck 
states, and are even fond of it, do you not admire their cou- 
rage and dexterity ? I do, said he i excepting^ indeed, suck 
as are imposed on by them, and fsuicy that they are really 
politicians, because they are praised by the multitude. How 
do you mean ? Do you not pardon those men ? said I. Do 
you think it even possible that a man ignorant of the art 
of measuring, supposing be should hear many other such men 
loll Liiii that he is four cubits high, would not believe this 
of himself? Impossible, said he. Be not angry then; for 
such as these are of all the most ridiculons ; because, as they 
are ever making laws about such things as we have just men- 
tiooed, and ever mending them, they conceive they shall find 
some end to the frauds respecting commerce, and what else I 
just now spoke about, through ignorance of the fact that they 
are in fact, as it were, trying to destroy a hydra. Neverthe- 
less, it is nothing else, said he, that they are now attempting. 
I think, then, said I, that a true lawgiver ought not to give 
himself much trouble about such sorts of laws and police, 
either in an ill or well ordered state ; in the one, because it is 
unprofitable and of no avail ; in the other, because, as for 
some of the laws, any one whatever can find them out, while 
others flow quite of their own accord out of their former 
habits and pursuits. 

What then, in the enactment of laws, said he, yet re- 
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P^ns for OB to consider ? And I said : We have nothings 

uideed, remaining : to the Delphian ApoUo, however, there 

foxxiaiDs the greatest, noblest, and most important of legal 

^''^t^itiitions. Of what kind? said he. The erection of 

||^'^])leS) sacrifices, and other services to the gods, demons, and 

''^^'oes; likewise the rites of the dead, and what other cere- 

'^^^es shonld be gone through, with a tiew to their propi- 

^'^'^iom Snch ihinffs as these, indeed, we neither know our- 

^^^v-es, nor5 in fonnoing the state, would we intrust them to 

?^^^ other, if we be wise ; nor would we employ any other 

^^^^^Mpreter than that of the country : for surely this god, being 

^^ natural interpreter to all men about sucn matters, inter-- 

Pj^'^^ts to them sitting in the middle, and, as it were, navel of 

^^ earth. Aye, you say well, said he ; and we must act 




KShaf* YI. — ^Thus then^ son of Ariston, said I, is 'our state 
^Htablished. And, in the next place, haying, provided from 
^me eource or other sufficient light for it, do yon your- 
^^ observe, aj}d call on your brother and Polemarchus and 
'^ese others also to do so also, whether we can at all perceive 
"^here justice lies, and where injustice, and in what respect they 
differ m>m each other; and likewise which of the two that man 
ought to possess, who proposes to be happy, whether with or 
without the knowledge of gods and men. You say nothing to 
the purpose, replied Glaucon ; for Jron yourself promised to 
inquire into this, as it was unholy for you not to assist by all 
possible means the cause of justice. What you remind me 
of^ said I, is true ; and I most act accordingly ; still it is 
proper, that you too should assist in the inquiry. Aye, that 
we wiU, said he. I hope then, said I, to be able to find what 1 
want in the following manner : — I think that our city, if at 
least it has been rightly established, should be perfectly gooii. 
Necessarily so, said he. It is evident then, that it is wise, 
and brave, and temperate, and just. Manifestly so. What- 
ever then of these [[virtues] we shall find in it, the remainder 
will be. that which is not found ? Of course. Supposing of 
any four things whatever, if we were in quest of one, were 
we to discover this one at first, we should be satisfied ; and 
were we first to discover the other three, we should discover 
from this itself what we were inquiring after ; for it would 
be manifestly no other than what was left bcliltid. Xa^«»j 
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right, said he. Well then, nnce of the riitaes above men- 
tioned there happened to be four Qn our state,^ shall we not 
inquire about them in a similar manner ? PJainly so. 

Chap. YII. — First of all, bdeed, to mj mind at least, 
wisdom appears to hold in it a veiy oonspicnons place ; and 
there appears to be something reiy peculiar abont it. What 
is that f said he. The state which we have described appears 
to sse to be reallj wise, for it is well advised ; is it not f 
It is. And surely this very thing, the ability of advising 
well, is evidently a kind of science ; for in no case do 
men advise well through ignorance, but only by means 
of science. Plainly so. But there are many and various 
kinds of science in the state? Of course there are. Is 
it then owing to the science of builders, that the 
state is to be termed wise and well-advised? By no 
means through this, said be ; for it would only be clever in 
building. A state, then, is not to be called wise on account 
of its skill in advising the best methods of building ? Surely 
not And what, as respects skill in brass-work or any- 
thing else of a similar nature? For none of these, said 
he. Nor yet for its knowledge of the productions of the 
earth Qis it said to be wise,] but only skilled in agricul- 
ture. 1 think 60. But what, said I ; is there any science 
among any of the citizens in the state which we have just 
founded, which deliberates, not about any particular thing in 
the city, but about the whole, how it may best be conducted^ 
both as regards itself and its intercourse with other cities ? 
Yes, there is. What is it, said I, and among whom to be found ? 
This very guardianship, said he ; and Qit may be found]] amon<r 
those very governors, whom we lately termed perfect 
guardians. On account then of this skill, what do you term 
the state ? Well-advised, said he, and really wise. Whe- 
ther then, said I, do you imagine that the braziers, or these 
true guardians, will be the more numerous in the state ? 
The braziers, said he, far more so. And of all, said I, 
who owing to their skill are to be held in account, will not 
these guardians be the fewest in number? By far. By 
this smallest class and portion of the state then, and by the 
science that presides over and governs it, is the whole citv 
wisely established on natural principles ; and this class, as it 
seems, is by nature the smallest, whose business it is to hare a 
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share in that science, which of all others ouf ht alone to be 
denominated wisdom. Your remark, replied ne, is perfectly 
true. We have found then, I know not how, one of the 
four, both as respects its nature and the part of the state in 
which it resides. And for mj part, said he, I think it has 
been sufficiently described. - 

Chap. VIII. — ^But as to fortitude, both as respects itself, 
and the particular part of the state in which it resides, on 
account of which the state is termed brave, that can be 
no difficult matter to discover. How so ? Who, said I, 
would call a state brave or cowardly, with relation to any 
other than that particular portion which makes war and 
fights in its defence ? No one would, said he, with relation tc 
any other. No, said I,, for I do not think that the other 
classes therein, whether cowardly or brave, can have any 
influence to make it either the one or the other* No, indeed. 
The state then is brave in a certain part of itself because it 
contains such a power as will constantly Tnainta.in its opinion 
about things dreadful, as to their being these very things, and 
such like, just as the lawgiver inculcated during training :•«-- 
Do you not call this fortitude ? I have not thoroughly 
comprehended, said he, what you say ; so tell it over again. 
Fortitude, said I, I term a kind of preservative. "VMiat sort 
of preservative? A preservative of opinion formed by law 
in a course of education about things dreadful, as to their 
nature and quality ; and I called it a constant preservative, 
because one retains it both in paius and pleasures, desires 
and fears, and never casts it off; and, if you please, I will 
liken it to what I think it closely resembles. Pray do. 
Do not you know then, said I, that dyers, when they want 
to dye their wool, that it may be purple, choose out of ever 
eo many colours only the white, and then prepare and 
manage it with no trifling pains, so that it may best take a 
bright hue, and then they dye it? And whatever is dyed in 
this manner is of an indelible dye ; nor can any washing, 
either without or with soap, take away its hue ; but as for 
wool not thus managed, you know of what sort it proves, 
whether one dye either this or other colours, wit/ out previous 
preparation. I know, said he, that they are easily washed 
out, and get shabby.* Suppose then, that we, too, were to per- 
* The orisinal is s/i\oia — a word not very easy to trcvdtt* 

I 
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form according to oar abilitj a simUar operation, when seleel* 
ing our soldiers, and instructing them in music and gyui^ 
BMtics; and that we should attend to no other object, than that 
th^qr should obediently and in the best mannet receive the 1awB» 
M thej would a colour, and so acquire indelible opinions 
ftboat the dreadful, and other things as well, through naying 
kad a suitable temper and education ; these lejs then,' 
bowerer stronglj detersive, could not wash away their dye, 
whether they be pleasure (which is more powerful in effecting 
this than any alkali* or ley whatever), or pain, fear, and 
desire, which exceed in power ail other solvents. — Such a 
power then, and constant maintenance of right and legitimate 
opinion about what is dreadful or not so, I term and define 
to be fortitude, unless you offer some other meaning. No ; I 
can offer none, said he; for you seem to me to hold, that 
when a right opinion about these matters arises without 
education, it is both savage and slavish, and not at all 
according to law ; and you give it some other name beddes 
fortitude. Your remark is quite true, said I. I admit, then, 
that this is fortitude* Admit further, said I, that it is poli- 
tical fortitude, and you will admit rightly ; but we will inquire 
about it, if you please, more perfectly some other time ; for, 
at present, it is not this, but justice, that we ar§ seeking > 
and with regard to the inquiry about the other, tlm-t has, in 
my opinion, been carried far enough. You say weD, he 
reioiued. 

Chap. IX. — ^There yet remain, said I, two ^virtues] in 
the state which we must consider, — ^namely, temperance, and 
that, for the sake of which we have been searching after all 
the rest, — that rs justice. Certainly. How then can we 
find out justice, so as to trouble ourselves no further about 
temperance ? I truly neither know, said he, nor do I wish 
it to be developed before the other, if at least we are on that 
account to dismiss altogether the consideration of temperance ; 
but, pray oblige me, and consider this before the other. I for 
my part am quite willing, said I ; for I should be acting wrongly 

* The word x^^^^^polovf lit. nitre (nitrate of potash), U derived from 
XaXdcrrpa, a town and lake of Macedonia, where this mineral was foiud 
in great abundance. — Comp. Plin. Nat. Hist. zxxi. 10, 5, 46. The ren- 
dering, alkalif may perhaps be thought an anachronism ; but it etpresset 
the aathor's meaning better than anj one word in our langioage. 
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no^ to do BO.* Conader then, said he. We must oonnder, 
I ^^eplied; and as it appears from tliis point of view, it eeema 
to Y«86iiible a sort of symplionj and harmonj more than the 
T^^^nes formeily mentioned. How? Temperance, said I, 
u somehow a certain decorom, and a restraint, as one may 
^y^' exercised over certain pleasures and desires ; and when 
<^5^e boasts of being superior to oneseL^ and many other such- 
^^e ezpresmons, these are mentioned as indications of it; are 
]b«jnot? Yes, — they are its leading indications, said he. But 
Ui not the eiqpression, ** superior to oneselj^" ricQculous ? — for 
^e who is superior to hunself must somehow also be in-* 
^^or to himself; and the inferior be the superior, — ^for the 
^2^6 person is spoken of in aU these cases. How otherwise ? 
^0 me^ however, said I, the expression seems to denote, that 
^ ihe^ same man, as regards his soul, tbere is one part better, 
^od another worse ; and that when the better part of hie 
^latnre goyems the inferior, this is what is termed bdng 
Superior to himself and expresses a commendation; but 
Xrnen, owing to bad edncatioii or associations, that better 
^nd smaller part is swayed by the superior power of the 
^rorse part^--Ahen one says, by way of reproach and blame, 
'^hat the person thus affected is inferior to himself and alto- 
gether in disorder. Aye, — it would seem so, said he. Look 
^tiien, said I5 at our new state^ and you will find one of these 
& it : for yon will agree^ that it may justly be addressed as 
superior to itself^ if that state, in which the better part 
^OTems the worse, is called temperate and superior to itself. 
H do see it, sud he ; — ^and you say true. And moreover one 
may find very many and various desires, and pleasures, 
«na pains, especially among children, and women, and do- 
inestics, and likewise among the greatest and most depraved 
portion of those who are c^led free. Certainly. But as for 
the ample and moderate desires, which are led by the intel- 
lect, with judgment and right opinion, you will meet with 
them only in the few, those, namely, of the best temper and 
best educated* True, said he. And do not you see that 
these things are contained in our state, and that there too the 
deares of the many and the baser part are restrained by the 

* Hie original is yery elliptical :-—'AX\d fiivrot, rjv ^' tyu*t PovXouai 
ytf d fi^ dliitu, Tlie form ct firj dcixd occurs again, x. ch. 9, p. 608 d« 
i&d ch. 12, p. 612 d. 

IS 
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desires and prudence of the smaller and more moderate part ? 
I do, said he. . 

Chap. X. — If then, we are to call any state superior to 
pl s ii iw and desires, and to itself also, this may be so called. 
Ye% by all means, said be. And is it not on all these 
•otw&ts temperate ? Quite so, said he. And if^ again, in 
mr oAm state, the governors and the goremed a^ree in 
opinion on the point, as to the fit goyeming party, it is to be 
found in this :— do you not think so ? . I am strongly of thai 
opinion In whom then of the citizens will you say that 
temperance resides, when they axe thus situated ;• — ^in the go* 
vemors, or the goremed ? In both of them, probably, said he. 
Do you see then, said I, that we just now rightly guessed, 
that temperance resembles a kind of harmony? How so? Be- 
cause — not as fortitude and wisdom ^each of which resides in 
a certain part, the latter making ^c* state wise, and the former 
courageous), not after this manner does temperance render 
the state temperate ; but it is naturally diffused through the 
whole, making the weakest and the strongest and the .in- 
termediate all to agree, either in prudence, if you will, or if 
you will, in strength, magnitude, or in substance, or anything 
else of the same kind ; so that most justly nmy we say, that 
this concord is temperance, a natural consent between the worse 
and the better part, [[with reference to the qiHt» ion] which of 
them ought to govern, either in the state or m ekoh individual 
I am quite of the same opinion, said he. Well then, said 
I, three qualities in our state, it would seem, have been 
clearly discovered: but with respect to the remaining spe- 
cies, owing to which the state has the quality of virtue; 
what can it be ? It is plain that it is justice. It is plain. 
Ought we not then, Glaucon, like huntsmen, closely sur- 
rounding a thicket, to take great care that justice does not 
somehow or other escape, and vanish from our sight ?— for it 
is clear that it is somewhere here. Look earnestly, therefore, 
to spy it out, if you can any how see it sooner than me, 
and then point it out to me. Would that I could, said he; 
but if you will use me rather as an attendant, and one able 
only to perceive what is pointed out to him, you will then be 
treating me just as you ought. Call on the gods with me, 
said I, and follow, I will do so, said he ; do you only lead the 
frajr. To me, said I, this seems a place somehow hard of acceaSi 
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ttd OTercast with shadow : — it is indeed dark, and hard to 
penetiate; — ^bot still we must go on. We must, said he. 
And I perceiybg, said, Ho ! Ho ! Glancon, we seem to 
hare some track; and I think that it will not altogether 
CMq>e us. Yon tell good news, said he. Verily, said I, 
oor senses are somewhat blnnted. .As how? Long since, 
^en from the first, my fine fellow, has it been rolling 
^ onr feet ; and we perceived it not, but made the most 
lidicolons figiu«, like those who sometimes seek for what 
they already have in thdr hands :^so we did not per- 
^Te it, but were looking out to a distance ; and thus per^ 
bps it escaped ns. How mean you ? said he. Thus, said 
I;-— that I think, although we have been long talking and 
Wing of it, we do not understand ourselves, as to the 
inanner in which we expressed it. A long preamble, said he, 
to one who is eager to hear. 

Chap. XL — Well now, said I, listen whether I say any- 
thing to the point: — ^for what we at first settled, when 
Rgolating the state, as what ought always to be done, — 
that, I think, or a species thereof^ is justice : — ^this surely we 
settled, and frequently mentioned, if you remember ; — ^that 
evenr one ought to apply himself to one thing, with reference 
to the state,— to that, namely, to which his genius most 
naturally inclines him ? Yes, we did say so. And also, that 
attending to one's own affairs, and not busying oneself about 
many things, is justice, and this we have not only heard from' 
many others; but have frequently said ourselves. We have 
said so. This then, my friend, said I, somehow seems to be 
justice, to attend to one's own business. — Do you know whence 
I infer this ? No ; pray tell me, said he. Besides what we 
have already considered in the state, — namely, temperance, 
fortitude, and wisdom, — ^this, said I, seems to remain, which 
enables all these both to have a being in the state and to afford 
' safety to its indwellers as long as it continues therein ; and we 
said likewise, that justice \^ouIdbe that remaining part, if we 
found the other three. It must be so, said he. But if, said 
I, you want to judge, which of these, by its presence in the 
state, will do it the greatest proportionate good ; it would be 
difficult to determine whether the coincidence of opinion 
between the governors and the governed, or the maintenance 
of legitimate opinion among the soldiers ^iboMt ^\x^^ ^a 
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dreadful, and wbat is not so,— -or what is wisdom and guaidian< 
ship in the rulers, — or whether this, bj its existence in thi 
state, makes i£ proportionablj best, — namelj, when child ani 
woman, bond and free, artificer, magistrate^ and subject, en 
one in short attends to his own business, and does not meddle^ 
Yes, it is hard to decide, said he, of course. With reference^ 
then, to the rirtue of a state, that power which makes eaciL 
person in it attend to his own buaness, rivals, as it sterns, ita 
wisdom, temperance, and courage. Undonbtedlj so/^d he. 
Will you not then constitute justice as a co-riTal with these, 
with reference to the virtue of a state ? By all means. Consider, 
then, whether you agree with me in this : will yon enjoin the 
rulers to give just decisions in judgment? Of course. And in 
giving judgment, what else are they to aim at in preferaice to 
this, — namely, that no one shall have what belongs to others, 
or be deprived of his own ? No ; they Qmust aiml at this. 
And [|do they not aim at it,]] when acting justly ? Yes. And 
thus justice is acknowledged to be the habitual practice of 
one's own proper and special work ? It is so. See then, if 
you agree with me : — suppose a carpenter to take in lumd 
the work of a shoemaker, or a shoemaker the work of 
a carpenter, exchanging either their tools or wages ; or if 
the same man undertake both, and make all the other ex- 
clianges ; think you that the state would be much injured? 
Not ver}' much, said he. But methinks, if a craftsman, or 
one bom to a money-getting employment, should afterwards, 
through being elated by wealth, popularity, strength, or any 
thing else of the kind, try to advance into the military class, 
i-.v out of the military class into that of counsellor and guardian, 
when unworthy of it, — and these should exchange tools and 
rewards; or if the same man should undertake to do all these 
things at once ; then, I suppose, you will be of opinion, that 
this interchange of things and this multiplicity of employments 
by a single person is the destruction of the state. By all means. 
A meddling spirit, then, in these three classes, and the change 
from one to another, is the greatest injury to the state, and 
may be most ^;orrectly called its depravity. Aye, truly so. 
But will not you say that injustice is the greatest ill a state 
can do itself? Of course. This then is injustice. 

Chap. XII. — Again we say, as follows : The peculiar 
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occapation of the money-getting, tlie anxiliary, and the gnar> 

^ian clasSy when each of them does his own work in a state^ 

irill be the contraiyof the other, that is justice, and will make 

the state just The case appears to me, said he, to be no 

otherwise than thns. Let ns not as jet, said I, affirm this 

for certain : bnt if it shall be conceded by ns, that this kind 

^ters into each individual, and that there is justice, we will 

then agree ; for what shall we saj ? bnt if not, then we 

most push our inquiries further. — ^Butnow let us finish the in- 

^niiTon which we were engaged,— namely, whether, in judging, 

ve should be better aUe, by first contemplating justice in some 

of the greater objects that possess it, to distinguish its nature 

in a single man, and that as a state appeared to us this very 

object ; we thns therefore formed it as well as we possibly 

oonld, in the assnrance that justice would be found in one 

that is good. As to what we have discovered in the state, 

theo, let us now transfer and apply it to a single person ; 

and if the two correspond, it will be wel) ; but if there be any 

difference in the individual, we will go back again to the stat^ 

and put it to the test ; and, perhaps, in considering them 

side by side, and by striking them, we shall make justice shine 

forth, like fire from flints ; and when once clearly apparent, 

we can then firmly establish it among ourselves. Aye, you 

are speaking quite in the right way, said he; and thus, too, we 

must act. 

With respect then, said I, to what mpj be termed the 
same, whether greater or less, does it happen to be dis- 
similar in that respect in which we call it the same, or is 
it similar? Similar, said he. The just man then, said I, 
will not at all differ from the just state, as respects the idea of 
justice, but will be similar to it. Aye, similar, said he. How- 
ever a state appeared to be just, because three kinds of dis- 
positions being in it, each performed its own work ; but 
it appeared to be temperate, brave, and wise, on account 
of certain other affections and habits of these very same 
kinds. True, said he. And in that case, my frieud, we 
shall deem it proper, that the individual, who has these very 
same principles in his soul (namely, temperance, fortitude, 
wisdom), should have a good right, from haviug the same 
affections with the state, to be called by the same names ? 
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He needs must, said he. Here again, my clever fellcvr, 
we have fallen into a trifling discussion* about the soul, 
M'hether it does or does not contain within itself these three 
principles. I do not think it is a trifling one, said he: for 
probably, Socrates, the common saying is true, that things 
excellent are difficult They seem so, said I. And be assured 
of this at least, Glaucon, that, in my opinion, we shall 
never comprehend this matter accurately by such methods 
as we are now using in our conversation, becanse the 
road which really leads to it is longer and of greater exteJit : 
still we will consider it in a manner consistent with our for- 
mer disquisitions and inquiries. Ought we not to acquiesce 
in this ? said he : for to me at least, and for the present, it 
would be satisfactory enough. Aye, and for me too, said I, 
it will be quite sufficient. Do not get tired then, said he ; 
but pursue the inquiry. Is it then necessary, said I, that 
we should acknowledge the veir same characters and man- 
ners to exist in every individual that are found in the 
state? because there is no other source whence they ar- 
rived thither. It were ridiculous, indeed, to imagine 
that the high spirit for which the Thracians, Scythians, 
and nearly all the northern nations are reputed, does not 
r.ii^e from individual personages; and the same may be said 
re-pectinz the love of learning, which one may especially 
dc -in natural to the people of this country, — or, with reference 
to the love of riches, which we may say prevailed espe- 
cially among the Phoenicians and the people of Egypt 
^i'UU: SO, said he. It is so, of course, said I; and it is not 
hard of recognition. No, indeed. 

CuAP. XIII. — This, however, is truly hard [to decide,] whe- 
ther we perform our separate acts by one and the same power, or 
whether, as they are three, we perform one by one, and another 
by another ; that is, learn by one, get angry by another, and 
by a third covet the pleasures of nutrition and propagation, and 
others akin to these ; or whether, when we devote ourselves 
to them, we act on each with the whole soul : these matters 



* Stallbanm reads — tic ^av\6v yt ^Kcfifiaf which is the readiog of the 
best MSS.i though the old editions read"— o^k <tC <pav\6v yi* The words 
an: spoken ironically. 
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are difficult adequately to determine. I tbink so too, said he. 
Let us try to define these things, whether they are the same 
with one another, or different. How can we ? It is pkdn 
that the same thing evidently cannot at the same time pro- 
duce or experience contrary effects in the same respect, and 
relatively to the same object ; so that, if we ever find any- 
thing thus occurring, we shall know that it was not one 
-and the same thing, but several. Granted. Attend now to 
what I am saying. Proceed, replied he. Is it possible for 
the same thing, considered in the same relation, to be both at 
rest and in motion ? By no means. Let us define this more 
accurately still, lest, as we proceed, we be inclined to waver : — 
for, if one were to say that, when a nmn stands, though 
yet moving his hands and head, the same person is at once 
still and in motion ; we should not, I conceive, reckon this a 
correct mode of speaking, but that one part of him is at rest, 
and another part in motion : — is it not so ? Just so. But 
if a person arguing thus were to proceed jestingly and 
&cetiously allege that tops are wholly at rest, but yet 
are at the same time in motion, when, fixed on the same 
point, they are whirled about their centre,— or that any- 
thing else going round in a circle in the same position 
does the same, — we should not admit it, as it is not in 
the same respect that they both stand still and are in 
motion ; but we should say that they have in them the 
straight line [i, e, the axis]] and the circumference ; and that, 
with relation to the axis they are at rest (because it inclines 
to neither side) ; but with relation to the circumference, they 
move in a circle : — and again, if, while it is whirling round, 
its perpendicularity inclines either to the right or the left, 
forwards or backwards, then it is by no means at rest. 
Very right, said he. No assertion then of this kind will 
Mghten us; nor shall any one persuade us, that anything, ^ 
being one and the same, can do and suffer contraries at one 
and the same time, in the same respect, and relatively to 
the same object. Me, at any rate, he shall not, said he. 
But once more, said I, not to be tedious in going over 
and refuting all these quibbles, let us proceed on tho 
BQpposition, that this is really the case, acknowledging, also, 
that if at any time these things are found to be different 
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from wLat they now are, all that we haye gained will be 
This then, said he, is what we mnst do. 

Chap. XIV. — Well then, — ^nodding an assent, said I, and 
making a sign of dissent, desiring to take a thing and 
it, attracting or repelling — ^will yon reckon all such things con- 
traries respectivelj, whether actions or passions; — ^for it matters 
not which ? Contraries, certainly, said he. TVliat then, said I, — 
thirst, hnnger, and the desires generally, — and farther, to wish 
and to will, may not all these be considered as of the same kind 
with the species just mentioned ? — As for instance, will yon 
not always say of a man who desires, that his soul aims after 
what it desires, or attracts to itself what it wishes to haye? — Or 
again, so far as the soul wishes something to be giyen to it, 
does it not make a sign for it, as if a person were asking for 
it, through desire of acquiring its possession ? I should say 
so. But what ? — ^to be un^nlling, not to wish, and not to 
desire, — shall we not deem them synonjrmous with repelling 
and driving off from the soul, and so all things else ilaat are 
contrary of the former ? Of course. This being the ease, 
shall we say that there is a certain species of desires, and 
that the most conspicuous are those which we call thirst 
and hunger ? TVe shall say so, he replied. Is not one the 
desire of drinking, the other of eating ? Yes. In the case 
of thirst then, is it, so far as it is thirst, a desire in the 
soul of anj-thing more than what we were saying ; and as 
far as thirst goes, — is there a thirst for hot drink, or 
cold, for much or little, or in short for some particular kind of 
drink?— or again, if heat be added to the thirst, will it not 
readily occasion a desire for cold drink; but if cold Qbe added 
to it,] then [a. desire] for warm drink : and if the thirst be 
great, owing to numerous causes, will it not occasion a desire 
for much drink, but if small, Qa desire] for little ; while as 
for the desire of thirst itself, it never becomes the desire of 
anytliing else, but of that only to which it naturally belongs, 
— and so, also, of hunger with reference to meat? Just so, said 
he, every desire belongs in itself to that alone of which it is 
the desire ; but whether they be desires of such or such a 
particular kind, are adventitious circumstances. Let no one 
then, said I, trouble us, as if we were inadvertent, [hj object- 
ing to us] that no one desires drink, but good drink,— nor meat, 
but good meat ; — inasmuch as all men desire what is good. 
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Zf then tkirst be a desire, it is one of something good ; wbether 
it be of drink, or anytldng else whatever, — and in the sauio 
'way with all the other desires. Aye, perhaps, replied he, tho 
man who says this may be deemed to say something to the 
piiijx>8e. But in truth, said I, things naturally relative, 
refer in each particular, as I think, to this or that object, to 
which they belong, while in their indiyidual character they 
refer only to themselves individually. I do not understand, 
said he. Do not you understand, said I, that greater is rela* 
tively greater than something ? Certainly. Is it not 
greater than the lesser? Yes. And that which is much 
greater than that which is much less ; is it not ? Yes. And 
that which was formerly greater than tbjBit which was for- 
merly less, and that which is to be greater than that which is 
to be less ? Of course, said he. And in like manner, the 
more numerous has reference to the less numerous, and 
the double to the half^ and so in all such-like cases ; — and 
further, the heavier to the lighter, and the swifter to the 
slower ; and further still, the hot to the cold ; and all such 
like, are they not thus related ? Entirely so. But what 
as to the sciences; — ^is not the case the same? — ^for, science 
itself is the science of pure learning, or of whatever else 
one sees fit to make it the science; while, on the other 
band, a certain particular science, of a particular kind, refers 
to a certain particular kind, and also to a particular object. 
My meaning is as follows : — when the science of building 
houses arose, was it not so hx separated horn the other sciences, 
as to acquire the name of architecture ? Of course. Was it 
not so, because it was of a kind like none else? Yes. * Was 
it not then from its being the art of such a particular thing, that 
it became itself such a particular art ; — and are not all other 
arts and sciences in like manner ? They are so. 

Chap. XV. — Consider then, said I, that this is what 
I wanted to express, if you now understand me; namely, 
that things which are relative, taken by themselves alone, 
relate to themselves alone, but considered as of such a 
quality, relate to particular objects. I do not say, how- 
ever, that a science altogether resembles that of which 
it is the science; (as if^ for example, the science of 
healthy and sickly were itself healthy and sickly, or the 
science of good and evil itself good and evil *,^ Wi ^& 
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science is not constitnted the science of tliat generallj of 
which it is the science, but only of a certain quality of it 
(that is, of its healthy and sickly state), so it comes to be 
itself a particular science ; and hence it is no longer called 
•imply a science, but the medicinal science, the particular 
class to which it belongs being superadded. J[ understand 
you, said he ; and I think it is so. As for thirst then, said I, 
will you not class it among those things which hare relation 
to something else, so far as it is what it is? and is not 
thirst a thirst for something? I should, certainly, said 
he, for drink. And does not a particular thirst desire a 
particular drink? — whereas thirst in general is neither of 
much nor of little, nor of good no? bad, nor, in one word, 
of any particular kind ; but abstractly and in general, the 
natural desire of drink. Assuredly. The soul of the man 
then who thirsts, so far as he thirsts, wishes nothing fur- 
ther than to drink ; and this he covets, and to this he 
hurries? Clearly so. If therefore, when the soul !■ 
athirst, anything draws it back, must it not be some dif<:> 
ferent principle from that which excites thirst, and leads it 
as a wild beast to drink ; — since it is impossible, we say, for 
the same thing, by itself, and at the same time, to produce 
contrary results from the same cause ? It is indeed impossible. 
Just as it is not proper, methinks, to say of an archer, that 
his hands at once propel and draw in the bow, but that 
one of his hands propels it, and the other draws it 
V^ in ? Assuredly, said he. Can we say, then, that there 
are some, who when athirst are not willing to drink? 
Certainly, said he, many, and often. What then, said I, 
is one to say of these persons? — Might it not be said, 
that there is something in their soul that prompts them to 
drink, and likewise something that restrains them, ^uite 
different, and that prevails over the prompting princi- 
ple ? I think so, said he. Does not the restraining princi- 
ple then, whenever it arises, arise from reason ; while those that 
lead and urge men onwards, proceed from affections and 
ailments ? It appears so. We shall not then, said I, be un- 
reasonable in defining these as clistinctly two, and separate 
from one another, if we call that with which one reasons, 
the rational part of the soul, but that part with which it loves, 
and hnngera, and thirsts, and is carried away by desires, the 
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Snadonal and concupiscent part, as associated with certiun 
^p».tifications and pleasures. We shall not, said he ; but we may 
Xfsasonablj regard them in this light. Let these two then, 
said I, be defined as distinct principles in the soul. But as to 
-that of anger, and by which we are angry, is it a third prin- 
ciple, or is it of like nature with one or other of these twot 
Perhaps, said he, with one of them, the concupiscent. But 
I believe, said I, what I haye somewhere hciurd : — «Leon- 
tins, son of Aglaion, as he was returning from the Pireens,' 
along the outside of the northern wall, perceiving some 
dead bodies lying dose to the place of public punish- 
ment,* had a desire to look at them, but yet at the same 
time revolted therefrom and turned away; and for a while 
he resisted, and covered his eyes, but, at last, overcome by 
bis desire, ran with eyes wide open towards the dead bodies, 
and said : ^' Here now, ye wretched eyes of mine ! glut your- 
selves with this fine spectacle." I too have heard it, said he. 
This story now shows, said I, that anger sometimes opposes 
the desires, as being distinct from each other. Yes, said 
he, it does show it. 

Chap. XVI. — Do we not then in other cases, and very fre- 
quency, perceive, said I, when the appetites compel any one 
against his reason, that he reproaches himself, and is angry at 
the compelling principle within him; and that like two 
persons at variance, the anger of such a person becomes an 
ally to reason ; but that it sides with the desires when reason 
decides that no opposition is to be offered, you will say, 
1 think, that you have never perceived anything of thid 
kind either in yourself^ nor yet in any other? ^o, by 
Zeus, replied he. What then, said I, is it not the case, 
when a man imagines he is doing a wrong, that the 
more generous he is, the less is he apt to be angry, how- 
ever he may suffer hunger or cold, or other like privations, 
from one, who, as he thinks, inflicts them with justice? — 
And, as I have said, his anger will not incline him to rise 
up against such an one. True, said he. But what ; — when 
a man thinks himself injured, does be not in this case boil with 
rage and become indignant and ally himself on the side of 
what seems just; and under all the sufferings of hunger, 
oold, and the like, does he not bear up and strive to conquer ; 

* 6r. iraph rf Brj/uitp, which admits of no concV^ x^Ti^ervsi^ 
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nor does he cease from his generous tofls, nntil he has eHhsr 
aooomplished them, or dies, or, like a dog by the shepherd, 
is called off and pacified by the rational pnnaple wiflun him? 
Certainly, said he, it is precisely like what yon say; fin^ 
in onr state, we appointed the anziliaries to be obedient^ like 
dogs, to the state rulers, as being shepherds of the state. 
You quite understand, said I, what I mean to say:— -but 
hare you considered this also ? What ? That here appaiendy, 
as regards the irascible, the reyerse takes place ham what 
took place in the former instance,'-^for then we reckoned 
it the same as the concupiscent; but now we say it is 
far from it, or rather that, in the sedition of the soni, it 
more willingly arrays itself on the side of the rational part 
Entirely so, said he. Is it then as something entirely distmet) 
or as a species of the rational ;-^«o as that were are not three 
species, but only two in the soul, the rational and oonenpis- 
cent ? — or, as there were three species which oomj^ted the 
city, the money-getting, the auxiliary^ the deliberatiye ; so^ in 
the soul, is this irascible a third natural principle, auxiliaiy to 
the rational, when not corrupted by bad education? Of course, 
it must, said he, be a third. Yes, said I, if at least it seem 
at all different from the rational, just as it seemed to be dis- 
tinct from the concupiscent. Aye, that is not hard to see, 
sairl he ; — aud as a proof of this, one may see, even in 
little chiMren, that quite from their infancy they are full of 
anger, while some of them, at least in my opinion, never-have 
any share in reason, the majority indeed only arriving at 
i' bdt late in life. Aye, truly, said I. you are right And 
in the brute beasts, too, one may observe yet further, that 
what you say is really the case ; and besides this, it is attested 
also by what we formerly cited from Homer*— 

His breast be struck, and thus bis heart reproTed ;— - 

for, in this passage. Homer has plainly made one part reprove 
the other; that part, namely, which reasons about good 
and evil^ to reprove the part which is unreasonably angry. You 
are quite right, said he. 

Chap. XVII. — These things, said I, we have agreed to 
after some diflSculty ; and it is now suflScientiy acknowledged, 
that the same sort of principles that are in a state reside also 

* Horn. Odysi. lib. xx. T. 17. 
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in the soul of eyeiy individual, and equa] in nnmber* Miiat 
it not, then, necessarily follow, that in whatever manner the 
state 18 wise, and in whatever respect, alter the same manner 
and in the same respect, the individual is so also? Of course. 
And in whatever respects, and after whatever manner, tho« 
individnal is bnLve, in the same respect, and alter the same 
manner, a state is biave also ? and so in all other respects, 
both are the same as regards virtue ? Necessarily so. . And 
I think, Glancon, it may be said that a man is so just in the 
fiame way as a state is so. This also must needs be the case. 
Aye ; but have we not somehow or other forgotten this, that the 
state is just, when every one of the three species in it does its 
own particular work ? No, said he, I do not think we have 
foi^gotten that point. We must remember then likewise, that 
ea4sh of us will be just, and do his own work, each part of whose 
fionl does its own proper duty. Aye, said he, we must be 
Bore to recollect that. Is it not proper, then, that the rational 
part should govern, as being wise, and charged with the care 
of the whole soul; and that the spirited part should obey 
and ally itself to the other ? Certainly. Will not the mixture 
then, aa we said, of music and gymnastics, make the two 
to harmonize by exalting and nurturing the one with ex- 
cellent arguments and good discipline, while it unbends the 
other by soothing and rendering it mild through harmony and 
rhythm? Assuredly, said he. And when these two are 
thus nurtured and have been truly taught and practised in their 
own affairs, they will preside over the concupiscent part, 
which in every one occupies the largest part of the soul, 
and by its nature is insatiable of w^th ; and they will 
take care, lest, having acquired growth and strength by 
being filled with bodily pleasures, as they are termed, it 
become discontented with its own work, and so attempt to 
enslave and rule over those it ought not, and thus wholly upset 
the entire system of life. Certainly, said he. And by this 
principle, said I, will not the two maintain a good guard 
against enemies from without, owing to their joint influence 
over both soul and body, the one laying down the plans, and 
the other fighting in obedience to its leader, and executing 
irith fortitude the plans laid down ? Such is the case. And I 
think we call a man brave, when, through all the pains and 
pleasures of life, the spirit maintains the opinion dk;U.\j^ Vj 
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reason about what is terrible, and wbat is not so. Right, said he. * 
And we call a man wise, from that small part which govema 
him, and dictates this, inasmuch as it possesses the knowledge 
of what is expedient for each separately, and for the whole 
of the three together. Certainly. And, do we not more- 
over term a man temperate, from the association and 
•lutfmony of these very principles, when the governing and 
governed agree in one, — ^namely, Tfhen reason governs, and 
when the others are not at vaiianco therewith ? Temperance, 
said he, is no other than this, either as respects the state or 
the individual But he will be just, owing to those causes and 
in the manner which we have often before mentioned ? He 
must. What then, said I ; has anything blunted us, that we 
should regard justice as anything dse than what it is seen to 
be in a state ? Not in my opinion at least, said he. In this 
manner then (if tiiere yet remain any doubt in the soul), let 
us, by all means, satisfy ourselves by bringing the man into 
difficult circumstances. As what ? For instance, if we be 
compelled to declare, concerning such a state and a man bom 
and educated conformably thereto, whether such a man, if 
intrusted with gold or silver, is likely to embezzle it,— who 
do you think would imagine, that such an one would do it 
sooner than those of a different character? No one would, saidhe. 
TVill not such an one then be free from sacrileges, thefts, and trea- 
cheries, either privately against his friends, or publicly against 
the state ? He will. Nor will he ever, in any shape, be 
faithless, either as to his oaths, or other compacts ? How should 
lie. Adulteries, neglect of parents, and impiety against the 
gods, will be found then in any one rather than such a man as 
this ? Aye, in aiiy one else, truly, said he. And is not this 
the cause oJf all these things, — that, of all the parts within. 
him each separate one does its own work, as to govern- 
ing and being governed? This is it, and nothing else. 
What else do you wish justice to be, except such a power as 
produces men and states like these ? Not I, truly, ssud he, 
for my part. 

Chap. XVIII. — Our dream then, which we conjectured, ia 
at last accomplished ; that on our very first attempt to found 
our state we have apparently arrived by divine assistance at 
a principle and pattern of justice? Quite so. And that| 
Giaucon, was a certiiin image of justice, that the man luu 
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tmsUj fitted ibr the oflke rf a dtoemaker, shoiild make 
shoes properij, and do nothing dse ; and thai he also, who is 
a carpenter, should do that work,— and so also, of the xesL 
liappeanso. In tnith, then, of sneh a kind was justioe, as it 
seems ; nor does it regard merely a man's eztonal action, 
bnt what is really interna], reluing to the man himself 
and what is propraj his own ; not allowing any principle 
in him to attempt what is another's prorince, or to 
meddle and interfere with what does not belong to it ; bnt 
really well esteUishing his own proper aflairs, and maintainiDg 
proper self-goTemment, keeping dne order, becoming his 
own friend, and most natnially attnning these three principles, 
as three mnsical strings^ base, tenor, and treble, or whatever 
others may interrene >--ihns will he be led to combine all 
these togetner, and out et many to form one whole, temperate, 
attnned, and able to perform whatever is to be done, either 
in aoqmiring wealth, or managing the body, or any public 
affiur or private bargain, and in all these cases reckoning 
that action to be jnst and good, which always sustains and 
promotes this habit ; and so also calling the luiowledge wLich 
presides over this action wisdom, — and on the contrary, calling 
that an nnjust action, which destro3rs this habit, — and the 
opinion which presides over this, folly. Perfectly true, So- 
crates, said he. Be it so, said I : — if then we should say, 
that we have found out a just mau aud state, and the nature 
of justioe in both, I think we should not be considered alto- 
gether in error. No, by Zeus, said .he. May we assume 
it, then? "We may. 

Chap. XIX. — Be it so, said I. But we were next, 
I think, to consider injustice ? Clearly so. Is it not then 
necessarily a kind of variance between the three principles, 
a kind of meddling and interfering spirit in things foreign 
to their proper business, and an insurrection of some one 
principle against the whole soul, to govern where it is not 
its province, though it be really of such a nature, that it 
ought to be in subjection to the governing principle ? I 
imagine then we are to call this tumult and error by some such 
names as these, — injustice, intemperance, cowardice, folly, 
and in a word, all vices ? Just so, said he. To commit in - 
justice then, said I, and to be injurious, and likewise to act 
jnstlj, all these must be very manifest, if md^'i^ \ii'^\i%>Cv^ 

K 
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and jttstioe are so. How? Becaasf^ said I, they do not differ 
from what is salutary or noxioiis; — as the latter are in 
the bod J, 80 are the former in the souL In what way ? 
said ke. Such things as are healthy produce health, and 
such as are noxious^ disease. Yes. And does not acting 
justly produce justice^ -^ and acting unjustly^ injustioei 
Ne cc H a rily so. To produce health, however, is to estab- 
lish everything in the body, so that they shall mutually 
govern and be governed, conformably to nature, — ^wbile 
the production of disease, on the other hand, consists in one 
part governing and being governed by another, contrary 
to nature. It is indeed. Then again, said I, to produce 
justice, is it not to establish all in the soul, so that its parts 
shall mutually govern and be governed according to nature |«^ 
and does not injustice consist in governing and being governed 
by one another contrary to nature? Plainly so, said he. Virtue 
then, as it seems, is a kind of health, beauty, and good habit 
of the soul; and vice its disease, deformity, and infirmity? 
It is so. Do not honourable pursuits then lead to -the 
attainment of virtue, but dishonourable to tluit of vice? 
They must. What remains for us to consider then is^*— 
whether it be profitable to act justly, and pursue what is 
honourable, and to be just, and whether a man can be of 
such a character unconsciously or not; — ^or to act unjustly, and 
CD be unjust, though one be never punished, or reformed by 
correction ? But, said he, Socrates, this inquiry seems, to 
nie at least, quite ridiculous ;->-that if in a corrupt state 
of die body life be deemed not worth possession, not even 
though accompanied by all kinds of meats and drinks, and 
all wealth and power, yet when the nature of the vital prin- 
ciple is disordered and thoroughly corrupted, life will then 
be worth having, though a man were to do everything 
else that he likes, except ascertaining how he shsdl ^et 
released from vice and injustice, and cultivate justice and 
virtue, — since both these things have been proved such as 
we have represented them. Aye, it would be truly ridiculous, 
said I. However, since we have arrived at such a point as 
enables us most distinctly to perceive that these thingb 
are so, we must not get weary. On no account, by Zeus, 
said he, must wc be weary. Come then, said I, and let 
U3 see also how many principles vice possesse85*-*principles 
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indeed tbst aie wortli j of sttentioii. I am all attention, aid 
he ;— only tell me. And tmlj now, said I ; — dnoe we bare 
readied this part of onr ^coarse, it appears to me, as to 
one looking from % hdgfat, thai there is but one prin- 
d]^ of Tirtne, while those of rice tfre infinite : — and of these 
there are fonr, particulaily deserring of mention. How say 
yon ? replied he. There seem to be as many dasses of the soul 
as there are forms of goTeinment. How many then? Fire, said 
I, of gorenmieDts, and five of the sooL Name them, said hOi 
What we haye just described, replied I, is ooe spedes o( 
goremment ; and it may have a twofold appellation ; for, if 
among the rulers one prevails over the rest, it may be termed 
a Monarchy, — bnt if there be several, an Aristocracy. 
Tme^ said he. I call this thcai, said I, one spedes; for, 
whether there be seyeral, or whether it be but one who 
governs^ they will never alter the principal laws of the state^ 
— -hecanse they will observe the nature and education we have 
described* It is not likdy, said he. 
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BOOK V. 

ARGUMENT. 

In thef/th book he shows how the magistracy is to he constitated, so an 
to establish a prosperous state. Tme philosophy, says he, is its basis ; 
and this, so far from being superficial and affecting only the outward 
bearing and life of the citizens, turns the mind away m>m all these 
fleeting subjects to that which is real, positive, and consistent with the 
knowledge of Crod. Carrying the subject somewhat back, therefore, 
he considers in detail the subject-matter of philosophy, proving that it 
is the knowledge both of virtue and of Grod, both of which are indis- 
pensable to a well-ordered state, in which either philosophers most be 
rulers or vice vend. Km however he had said in uie tiiird book, that a 
state's welfare depended on the community of ideas and of property, he 
now shows in detail, how the duties of men and women are common in 
a state, and how consequently themselves and their property too ahoold 
be common, — a notion whi(ji Aristotle rather severely handles in tiie 
second book of the Politics (ch. 3), where he says, that, though ^e state 
be one, but with this restriction, that we must bear in mind that to 
different men belong different dispositions, and if ihra^ia is gently to 
be maintained, we must specially guard against confusion and unneoes- 
sary interference, the certain means of downfal to a state. 

Chap. I. — Such a state and govemmeDt then, and such 
a man as we have described, I term good and upright: 
and if this goyemment be an upright one, I reckon the 
others bad and erroneous, both as to the regulations in states, 
and the estabMshment of the moral nature in individuals, 
inasmuch as tnere are four species of depravity.* Of 
what kind are these? said he. I was about to mention 
them in order, as they each appeared to me to rise 
one out of another; but Polemarchus stretching out his 
hand — (for he sat a little further off than Adimantns,) 
—caught him by the robe at his shoulder, and drew him 
near ; and, bending towards him, he spoke something in a 
whisper, of which we heard nothing but this: Slmll we 
let that pass, then ? said he, or what shall we do ? By no 
means, said Adimantus, now speaking aloud. And I replied, 
"WTiat will not you let pass? You, indeed, said he : — ^for it 

* The argument here interrupted respecting the four kinds of depravity, 
individually or in states, is resumed at the commencement of the eightb 
book. 
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iras to yon I aUadecL Yoa seem to na to be gettiog oarelets 
and to be stealing through a whole branch of the disoonrM, 
and that not the least important^ that yon may not have 
the trouble of going through it ; and you think you escaped 
our notice, when yon made this speech so simply, yis., that it 
is clear to every one both as to wives and children, that what> 
ever belongs to friends will be common. Did not I say right, 
Adimantus? Yea, said he: but this, which was rightly 
said, like the rest of your discourse, requires explanation ;— 
namely, to show what is the mode of that community; 
for there must be many :— -do not omit saying then which 
mode yon mean; for we have been expecting it for 
aome time past, thinking yon would, some time or other, 
speak of the propa^tion of children, how they are to be 
propagated ; — aila ^^n bom, how they should be brought 
np, and everything relating'' to this community that you 
were mentioning Mh of wives and children ; for we sup- 
pose it to be of great, nay — paramount importance to the 
state, whether this be righUy performed or not Now then, 
dnoe you are taking in hand another kind of state-government 
before you have sufficiently discussed this, we have deter- 
mined, as you just heard, not to let you pass, without going 
over all these things, as you did the others. And me too 
you may reckon, said Glaucon, as joining in this vote. Be 
quite sore, Socrates, said Thrasymachus, that this is the 
opinion of us alL 

Chap. IL — What have you done, said I, in seizing 
me thus ? What a mighty ^k is this you are again rais- 
uig* as yoa did at the beginning, about your republic, 
which I was so glad at having completely described, pleased 
[[to think] that any one would let these things pass, and 
admit what was then said! — ^And as to what you now challenge 
me to, you know not what a swarm of disputes you are stirring 
up : I foresaw them, and let them pass at that time, for fear 
of making a great disturbance. What then, said Thrasyma- 
chus, think you that these are now come hither to melt 
gold, and not to hear reasonings?'*' Aye, said I, but in 
moderation. As for moderation, Socrates, said Glaucon, 
the whole of life serves for hearing such reasonings as 
these: — but let pass what relates to us; and as to what we 

* The Terb xpvtroxoiiv is used prove rbially to Uidicalt ^« cnXe^Ms^eei^ 
of great hopes that are afterwards imfolfilled. 
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are inquiring^ do uot bcgradge explaining vliat jojol think 
about it,— what sort of community of wives and cbildien is 
to be observed by onr guardians, and bow the latter ought to 
be reared while very young, in the period between their birtli 
and their education, which seems to be the most troublesome 
of all. Try and tell us now, how that is to be accomplidiei 
It is not easy, my good fellow, said I, to describe them; 
formany of them are very hard to be believed, even more than 
those we have before described ; for even their possibility ve 
might well disbelieve ; and even were they possible, one imght 
still doubt, whether they wbuld best be done in this par- 
ticular way :— on this account, my dear friend, I somewhat 
hesitate to touch on these topics, lest our reasoning appear . 
to be a mere wish, rather than absolute reality. Do not heei- 
tate now, said he ; for your hearers are neither unreasonaUe, 
nor incredulous, nor ill-disposed. Now, my yery good 
Glaucon, said I, is it with the desire of reassunng me, 
that you say this ? I do, said he. Then you haye produced 
quito a contrary effect, said I ; for could I trust to my- 
self, that I thoroughly know what I am to say, your encon* 
ragement would have been quite right ; for among intelligent 
and friendly persons, one who understands ihe truth, may 
speak with safety and confidence about the most important 
T'lu-iiors ; but when one speaks, as of course I do, with diffi- 
<le;.ce and a sort of searching spirit, there is both fear 
and danger, not only of being exposed to ridicule (for 
that is but a trifling thing), but lest, mistaking the truth, 
I nut only fall myself, but draw my friends along with me 
into an error about matters, in "which we ought least of all to 
be mistaken. I conjure Adrasteia,* therefore, Glaucon, 
with respect to what I am going to say : — For I hope it is a 
smaller offence to be unintentionally a murderer, than an 
impostor about what is good and excellent, just and law- 
ful : and as for this risk, it were better to risk it among 
enemies than friends ; so that you are not giving me proper 
encouragement. Then said Glaucon, laughing : Aye, but 
Socrates, even if we should suffer aught amiss from your 
discourse, we acquit you as clear of homicide, and as no 
impostor : so proceed boldly. But the man, said I, who is 

'* Adrasteia or Nemesis was a daughter of Zeos, and regarded as the 
punisher of murderers and homicides,— even those involuntarily so. See 
ilomHtld's DoU to yEschyl. Prom. v. 911. 
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acquitted in a court of justice is, at any rate, deemed clear of 
the crime, as the law says ; and if it be so in that case, it 
should be so in this. As respects this then, said he, pray 
proceed. We must now, said I, once more return to what 
perhaps in strict order should have been considered before ; 
and thus perhaps it would be correct, after having entirely 
completed the men's part^ to complete also the women's; 
especially since you challenge me to do so. 

Chap. III.-^Men who hare been bom and educated as we 
hare described, cannot^ in my opinion, otherwise rightly ac<r 
quire and employ their wives and children than by following 
the same trac^ in which we hare proceeded from the begin- 
DiDg : for we surely undertook, in our argument, to repre* 
sent men as the guardians of a flock. Yes. Let us proceed 
then, to give the children a corresponding birth and education ; 
and let us consider, whether it be proper for us or not. 
How? replied he. Thus: Are we to reckon it proper 
for the females among our guardian dogs to watch and hunt, 
and do everything else in common with the males; or 
rather to manage domestic affairs within doors, as being dis- 
abled from other exercises on account of bearing and nursing 
the whelps, while the males are to labour and take the entire 
charge of the flocks ? All in common, said he ; except that 
we employ the females as the weaker, and the males as 
the stronger. Is it possible then, said I, to employ an animal 
for the same purposes Qwith another,^ without giving it the 
same nurture and education ? It is not possible. If^ there- 
fore, we are to employ the women for the same purposes as 
the men, must we not give them also the same kind of in- 
struction? Yes. Were both music and g3rmnastics be- 
stowed on the males ? Yes. To the women too, then, we must 
impart these two arts, and those likewise that refer to war ; 
and we must employ them in the same manner. It is probable 
from what you say, said he. Perhaps, however, said I, many 
things, concerning what we are now speaking, may appear 
ridiculous, because contrary to custom, — if they shall be prac- 
tised in the way now mentioned. Quite so, replied he. But 
which of them, said I, do you conceive to be the most ridicu- 
lous ? Would it not clearly be to behold the women naked 
in the palaestra wrestling with the men, and not only the 
young women, but even those more advanced \i\'jca.T^yQ&\.M'^k^ 
the M men in the wrestling-schools, who ate feVAV loiv^ ^^ *^v*i 
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exercises, tbougb wrinkled, and not at all comdj to the eye? 
Ave, by Zeus, said be ; it would appear truly ridicnloua, as 
present fasbions go. Ougbt we not tben, said I, since we bare 
entered on tbis discourse, to fear tbe raillery of wits, wbioh 
tbey would probably bestow pretty abundanUy on sndi inno- 
vations [[as respects exercising tbe women^ in gymnastics^ 
iBiisie, and more especially in tbe use of arms, axid the ma- 
a^gemeut of borses ? You say rigbt, be replied. But since we 
bave entered on tbis discourse, let us go to tbe rigour of the 
law, and beg these men not to be the slares of prejudice, 
but to think seriously, and remember, that not long since 
the sight of naked men appeared base and disgusting to the 
Greeks, just as now indeed it does to most of the barbarians : 
and when first tbe Cretis.ns, and afterwards the LacedsB- 
monians, began their exercises, tbe wits of that day might 
have made a jest of all tbis : do not yon think so ? I do. 
But metbinks, when those experienced in the art thought it 
better to strip themselves, than to cover up such parts, the 
merely apparent ridiculousness of tbe thing is set aside by the 
advantage stated in our reasoning ; and this, too, manifestly 
shows that tbe man is a fool who deems anything ridiculous 
except what is bad, and tries to run down as ridiculous any 
other idea but that of the foolish and the vicious, or employs 
Liuiself seriously with any other end in view but that of the 
ood. Assuredly, said he. 
Chap. IV. — Must we not tben, first of all, agree on this,-^ 
whether these things be possible or not; — and set forth a 
question, whether any one, either in jest or earnest^ can 
doubt, if the human nature in the female can in all cases 
share with the male, or in no case share at all ; or in some 
cases, but not in others ; and tbis too with reference to ' what 
concerns war ? "Would not the man who thus sets out so 
also probably conclude? Certainly, said be. Do you wish 
then, said I, that we should argue against ourselves about 
these things, in order that the opposite side may not, if 
attacked, be destitute of defence ? Nothing binders, said be. 
Let us then say this for them : There is no need, Socrates 
and Glaucon, for others to dispute with you about this matter ; 
for yourselves, in first establishing your state, agreed that each 
individual ought to practise one business, according to his par- 
ticular talent. We did so agree, I think ; for how could we do 
otherwise ? Does not tben the natvxre ol «^ '^waaxi d\€r«c widely 
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from that of a man ? Of course it differs. And is it not right 
to allot to each a different work, according to the natnre of 
each ? Of course. Are not yon in the wrong then, and do yon 
not contradict jonrselyes, in saying that men and women ought 
to do the same things, with natures so widely different ? Hare 
you any answer to make against this, my clever Glaucon ? 
To do so on the moment is do such easy matter, said he ; but 
I will entreat you, and I do so now, to unravel the argu- 
ments on our side, whatever they may be. These, Glaucon, 
replied I, and many other such uiings, are what I long ago 
foresaw ; and I was both afraid and unwilling to touch on the 
law concerning the possesion of wives and the education of 
children. No, by Zeus, replied he, it seems no easy matter. 
Certainly not, said I. The case, however, is thus : If a man 
fidl into a small fish-pond, or quite into the ocean itself, still 
he has to swim no less. Certainly. Let us too, then, 
Bwim, and try to escape from this argument, expecting that 
either some dolphin* vnll rescue us, or that we shall have some 
other remarkable deliverance ? It seems we ought, repHed 
he. Come then, said I ; — let us see, if we can anywhere find 
an outlet ; for we acknowledged that different natures ought 
to study different things, and that the natures of a woman 
and a man are different; yet now we say, that different natures 
ought to study the same things :— do you accuse us of this ? 
Just so. How admirable, Glaucon, said I, is the power of the 
art of disputing ! How ? Because, replied I, mauy seem to 
£Edl into it unwillingly, supposing that they are not cavilling, 
but reasoning truly, owing to their inability to divide a subject 
rightly and investigate it according to its species; but following 
the literal sense, they pursue what is quite contradictoiy to their 
subject, making use of cavilling instead of argument This is in- 
deed the case with many, said he ; but does that extend likewise 
to us in the present instance ? Quite so, said I; for I think, that 
without meaning it, we have hUen into a contradiction. How? 
Because we have very boldly and disputatiously asserted, that 
unless persons' natures are the same, they ought not to have 
the same employments ; tbongh we have not at all inquired the 
■ort of difference and identity of the nature Qiere referred to,^ 

* Alhition if here made to the fkble of Arion,— or If not to that, to the 
▼vlgar notion that the dolphin was partumlarly inendW \o in»a\. Vi^ 
Plin. Hif t; NmL ix. S. 
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and with reference to which we defined them, when we ascribed 
dififerent pursuits to differeot natures, and to the same natures 
the same pursuits. No certainly, said he, we did not consider 
that. It would seem then, replied I, that we may still ask 
ourselves the question, whether the nature of the haldand ^ 
those who wear hair he the same and not different ; — and v- 
we agree that it he different, whether, if the hald mo^f 
shoes, we should let those who wear hair make them ; — or ^ 
again, those who wear hair [^made them, whether we should 
aUow^ the others Qto do so likewise^ ? That were ridiculoi^ 
replied he. Is it then ridiculous, said I, for any other reas^^ . 
than that we did not then in general define the sameness 0^^ 
diversity of natures, hut ohserved only that species of divers^'^ 
and sameness, which respects their peculiar functions, just as '^^ 
say that a physician, and a man who has a genius for bein^ ^ 
physician, have one and the same nature ? Do not you thi^^ 
so ? I do. But have the physician and the carpenter a dS^' 
ferent ^nature] ? Most assuredly. 

Chap. V. — In that case, said I, as regards the natures '^^ 
men and women, if they appear different, with respect to aH/ 
art, or other employment, we are supposed to assign to 
each separately his proper employment: — but if it appeal" 
to differ only in this, — namely, that the female bears chil- 
ilreii, and the male begets them, — we miist not say that it 
has at all as yet been proved that a man differs from a 
woman in the sense of which we are speaking, and we must 
still think, that both our guardians and their wives may 
pursue the same employments. And with reason, said he. 
After this, then, should we not require any one who says 
the contrary, to inform us on this poiot, — what is that art or 
function in the arrangements of a state, where the nature of a 
man and woman is not the same, but different? A reasonable 
demand, too. Perhaps then some one may reply, as you said 
some time since, that it is not easy all at once to explain this 
sufficiently, but yet no hard matter for one who has con- 
sidered it ? Yes, — one might well say so. Do you wish 
then, that we should request such an opponent to follow us, 
while we try to show him, that there is no function 
peculiar to a woman in the management of a state ? 
By all means. Come then (we will say to him), answer 
u;; : — riid you not mean that one man has a natural talent for 
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anjtliing, and anoUier not) in this respect, — namelj, that . 
one learns a thing easily, and another with difficulty ; and 
one with a little instruction discovers much in what he 
learns, while another, after much instruction and care, 
does not retain even what he has learned ; and that 
with the one, the hody is duly suhservient to the mind ; 
while in the other it is opposed to it ? — Well, and what other 
marks are there besides these, by which you would distinguish 
a man that has particular talents from him that has none at 
all ? One cannot mention any other, said he. Elnow you 
then of any function performed by mankind, in which the 
males have not all these charactenstics in a superior degree 
to the females ; — ^and would it not be tedious to specify par- 
ticularly the weaving art, and the making of pastry and 
spice-meats, for which female talents seem to have some re- 
pute, and cannot be surpassed without the greatest disgrace ? 
^Tou are right, said he, in saying that in all things universally 
the talent of the one is superior to that of the other ; — yet 
many women aje superior in many respects to many men ; 
though, on the whol^ it is as you say. There is no func- 
tion, my friend, then, among the entire members of our state 
that is peculiar to woman, considered as such, nor to man, 
considered as such ; but natural talents are indiscriminately 
diffused through both, and the woman naturally shares in 
all offices, the same as the man, though in all cases the 
woman is weaker than the man. Certainly. Are we then 
to commit all [[state concerus^ to the men, and none to the 
women ? How should we ? It is true then, I think (as we 
say), that one woman too is fitted for being a physician, and 
another not so,— -one is musical, another by nature unmusical. 
How otherwise ? And is one fitted for gymnastics and warlike, 
•^another not fitted either for war o^ gymnastics ? That is my 
opinion too. And what ; — ^is not one a lover of philosophy, 
and another averse to it ; and one high-spirited, and another 
timid ? This is true, too. And is not one woman naturally 
suited for being a guardian, and another not so ; — and have 
we not made choice of such a talent as this for our guardian 
men ? Yes — just of such as this. The nature then of the 
woman and of the man, as respects the guardianship of the 
state, is the same, — only that the one is weaker, the other 
stronger. So it seems. 
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Chap. VI. — ^TVomen sacli as these then are to be chosen 
to dwell with aach men, and to be their fellow-guardians, 
— ^inasmuch as they are naturally suited for them, and of kin- 
dred talents. Certainly. And must not the same employ- 
ments be assigned to the same natures? The same. We 
have DOW got round then, to our former point; and, we allow 
that it is not contrary to nature, to allot to the wires of our 
guardians the study both of music and gymnastics? As- 
suredly. . We did not establish then what is impossible, or 
to be only vainly wished for, when we established the law 
according to nature : — and it would seem rather, that whatns 
at present contrary to these things is contrary to nature ? 
It seems so. Was not then our inquiry, whether our es- 
tablishment was possible and best ? It was. And we 
have agreed, that it is possible? Yes. And we must 
next be convinced, that (t is best ? Clearly so. In order, 
therefore, that a woman may become a suitable guardian, 
there will not be one mode of education for maHng men 
[[guardians,]] and another for women, especially as the 
latter have received the same natural genius? No, — ^it 
will not be different. What think you then of such an 
opinion as this ? Of what ? That of imagining in your own 
mind, that one man is better and another worse ;— -or do yon 
drom them to be all alike ? By no means. In the state 
clieu which we were just establishing, — which of the two do 
you think to make the better men, — ^the guardians provided 
with this education we have described, or shoemakers that 
are taught shoemaking? That question, replied he, is ridi- 
culous. I understand you, said I : — but, tell me ; of all the 
other citizens, are not they the best ? By far. But what ; 
— will not these women too be the best of women ? They 
will, replied he, by far. Is there anything better in a 
state, than that both women and men be rendered the very 
best ? There is not And this is to be effected by mnsio 
and gymnastics being imparted to them, as we have described ? 
Of course. We have been establishing then a law, which is 
not only possible, but best also for the state ? Just so. We 
must unclothe, then, the wives of our guardians, since tbey 
are to put on virtue for clothes ;* and they must bear » part 

* The expression of Herodotus, Clio, ch. 8, is not dissimilar i-'^Sfia 9k 
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in 'WBXy and all other gnardlanship of the state, and do no- 
thing else : — ^bnt of these special services the lightest part is 
to be allotted to the women rather than the men, on account 
of the weakness of their sex : — and the man who laughs at 
naked women while going through their exercises with a 
view to the best object, reaps the unripe fruit of a ridiculous 
wisdom, and seems not rightly to know at what he laughs, or 
why be does it :* — ^for that ever was and will be deemed a 
noble saying, that the profitable is beautiful, and the hurtful 
base. Assuredly. 

Chap. VII. — ^We may say then, that we hare escaped one * 
ware, as it were, by thus settling the law with respect to 
women, and have not been quite overwhelmed, through deter- 
mining that our male and female guardians are to manage all 
things in common :t and besides that, our reasoning has been 
consistent with itself as respects both what is possible and ad- 
vantageous also. Truly, it is no small wave you have escaped, 
said he. You will not call it a great one, replied I, when you 
see what follows. Tell me, said he ; and let me see. After 
this enactment, replied I, and the others formerly mentioned, 
the following, I think, comes naturally. Which is that ? That 
these women be all common to all these men, and that no one 
woman dwell with any man privately, and that their chil- 
dren likewise be common ; — so that neither shall the parents 
know their own children, nor the children their parents. $ 
This, in comparison with the other, is fsi more difficult to 
persuade, both as to its possibility and utility. I do not 
think, replied I, as to its utility at least, that any one would 
doubt about it being a very great good to have the women 

* The dted words — drtXri eo^laQ ipivk>v Kopiriv are from Pindar. 
See StobsQS, Serm. cczL p. 71 If and fioeck's Pindar, vol. ii. part 2, 
p. 669. 

t The fipire here used bears some resemblance to that nsed in ch. iv. 
of tiiis book, p. 453 d : — dvrt rtc cic Ko\vfiPfi9pa9 fiutpdv ifixlcr^ &vrt 
■lie T^ /ilytOTOv wiXayog fUffov, &c. 

X ThiM peculiar notion on ^e community of wives and children is 
severely handled by Aristotle, Polit. ii. ch. 2, and Hist. Anim. ix. 1. It 
seems probable, however, that Plato did not intend here entirely to 
disstroy all domestic ties whatever, but to inculcate a general community 
of goods as far as possible, — as most conducive to dvil concord and 
national prosperity. Compare, however, the opening of the ninth chapter 
of this book. The fact is, that the question is here viewed simply in itx 
physical, not in its moral relations. 
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and cliildreu in common, if it were but possible:— -bat 
the greatest question, meihinks, will be, whether it be posdble 
or not ? One might very well, said he, raise a discussion on 
both points. Yon are mentioning, replied I, a combination 
of dkompioBS ; but I thought, at least, that I should escape 
from (m^ of them, if its utility had been agreed on, and that 
in tiMMb «Me it would only hare remained to consider its pos- 
nhiUtj. But you: hare not slunk off, said he, quite on- 
obserred ; ind so, giye us an account of both. I most submit 
to a trial, said 1 : — indulge me thus fax, howerer : let me 
' feast myself, as the slow in intellect are wont to feast them- 
selves, when they walk alone :-^for men of this sort, I 
imagine, ere finding out how to attain what they desire, waiye 
that inquiry, in order that they may not tire themselres in de- 
liberating about its possibility or impossibility, supposing they 
have obtained what they desire, and then they go through what 
remains, — ^rejoicing, also, to recount what they will do, when 
it has happened, and rendering their soul, otherwise indolent, 
more indolent stilL Now I too am become languid^ and. 
would, therefore, defer such debates, and inquire after- 
wards into the possibility of these ^arrangements^. At 
present, however, supposing them possible, I will, if you 
please, consider how our rulers are to regulate matters 
thence arising, in order that the doing of these things may be 
most advantageous both to the state and the guardians : — ^this, 
£rst, I will try to examine with your assistance, and the 
other question afterwards, if you allow me. Oh, I will giye 
you leave, said he ; — so pray proceed with your inquiry. 

I imagine then, said I, if our rulers will be worthy of that 
name, and those also who are their auxiliaries, that the latter 
will cheerfully do whatever they are bidden, while the former 
will take the command, giving their directions in some mat- 
ters conformably to the laws, and imitating their spirit in 
whatever matters we leave to their sole guidance. Very 
likely, said he. Do you then, their lawgiver, said I, as you 
have chosen out the men, so choose out also the women, 
making them, as far as possible, of similar dispositions :— and 
these, as they dwell and eat together in common, and none 
possesses anything whatever in private, will be always 
together ; — ^and as they mingle in the gymnastic yards and 
Jn aJ} their other training exercises, they will, I think| 
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be led bj innate neeemtj^ to mntnal intimades :— do not 
yon think I am speaking of what most neoessarilj happen ? 
Not, replied he, by any geometnGal necesdtj, but by one 
founded on lore, which aeems to be more cogent than the 
other, in perBuading and winning over the bulk of mankind. 

Chap. YIII. — ^Qnite so, said* I ; bat in the next place, 
Glaucon, to fonn irr^gnlar inUmades, or to do anything else 
of the same character, is not at aU right in a dty of happy 
persons, nor onght the rolers to aUow it. No, it were 
not just, said he. It is evident, by right, in the next 
place, to make marriages as iar as possible sacred ; and 
those most advantageous would be sacred. Altogether so. 
How then are they to be most advantageous ? Tell me this, 
Glancon ; — for in your house I see both sporting dogs, and a 
great number of well-bred birds ; have you, by Zeus, ever 
attended, to their pairing, and bringing forth young ? How ? 
said he. First of all, among these, though all be well ^bred, 
are not some of them far better than all the rest ? They are. 
Do you breed then from all alike; or are you anxious to do 
so, as far as possible, from the best breeds f From the best. 
But how ; from the youngest or the oldest, or those ouite in 
their prime? From those in their prime. And if tney are 
not thus bred, you consider that the breed both of birds and 
dogs greatly degenerates ? I do, replied he. And what think 
you as to horses, said I, and other animals ; — is the case other- 
wise with respect to these ? It were absurd Qto think so,]] 
said he. How strange, my dear fellow^ said I ; what ex- 
tremely perfect governors must we have, — ^if the same applies 
to the human race ! Nevertheless, it is so, replied he ; but 
what then ? Because, said I, they must necessarily use many 
medicines; but as for a physician, where the body does not want 
medicines, but men willingly subject themselves to a regimen of 
diet, we think that an inferior and less skilful one may suffice ; 
but when there is need for taking medicines, we know that 
we want a more able physician. True ; but with reference to 
wliat do you say this ? With reference to this, replied I : it 
seems likely that our rulers must use an abundance of lying 
and deceit for the advantage of the governed ; and we said 
Somewhere, that all these things were useful in the way of a 
Tcaedy. Rightly too^ said he. This apparent right now 
seems by no means inconsiderable in marriages and ihft i^i^t^^*^ 
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Ration of cHildren. How bo? It neoesBarilj follows, said 
1, from what has been acknowledged, that the best men 
should as often as possible form alliances with the best women, 
and the most depraved men, on the contrary, with the most . 
deprayed women ; and the offspring of the fonner is to be 
educated, but not of the latter, if the flock is to be of the most 
perfect kind: — and this must be so done, as to escape the notice 
of all but the governors themselves, if at any rate the whole 
band of the guardians is to be as free as possible from sedition. 
Quite right, said he. Are there not to be festiyals legally 
established, in which we shall draw together the brides ana 
bridegrooms ; — and must not there be sacrifices, and hjmns 
composed by our poets suitable to the marriages in course of 
celebration f — But as to the number of the marriages, this we 
will leave to the rulers, that thej may as much as possible 
keep np the same number of men, having a regard both to 
wars and diseases, and all other such matters, so that as far as 
possible our state may be neither great nor small. Right, 
said he. And chances too, I conceive, shonld be so well 
managed, that the depraved man may, on every tarn of them, 
accuse his fortune, and not the governors. Of course, said he. 
Chap. IX. — ^As for those youths, who distinguish them- 
selves, either in war or other pursuits, they ought to have 
rewards and prizes given them, and the most ample liberty of 
'\ 'ii^' with women, that so, under this pretext, the greatest 
number of children may spring from such parentage. Right 
And as for the offspring born from time to time, are the 
authorities presiding over these matters to receive them, whe- 
ther they be men or women, or both ? — for somehow these 
offices belong in common both to men and women. Yes, they 
do. As respects, then, the children of worthy persons, I 
think, they should carry them to some retirement, to certain 
nurses dwelling apart in a certain quarter of the city ; but as 
for the children of the more depraved, and such of the rest as 
may be maimed or lame, they will hide them, as is right, in 
some secret and obscure place. Yes, indeed, said he, if th«> 
race of guardians is to be pure. "Will they not then take care 
also of their children's nurture, bringing to the nursery 
mothers with full breasts, taking every precaution that no 
woman should recognise her own chihl, and, where the mo- 
thers cannot suckle them, providing othera who would be able 
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to do #0 ? And tbey will be careful also of this most ]>ar. 
ucaurlj, that tbe nurses suckle only during a proper tinief 
and they will enjoin, both on the nurses and keepers, their 
watching duties, and every other necessary toil. You speak, 
said he, of a time of great ease to the wives of our guardians, . 
in the breeding of children. Yes, for it should be so, re- 
plied I. But let us next discuss what we were so anxious to 
do, when we said that the procreation of children should take 
place among persons in the prime of life. True. Do you 
agree with me then, that this prime season is at twenty in a 
woman, and at thirty in a man ? How do you reckon this 
time for each sex ? said he.* The woman, replied I, is to 
bear children to the state from the age of twenty to thi^t of 
forty ; and the man, after having passed the most excitable 
period of his course, is from that period to beget children to 
the state up to the age of fifb^-five. This indeed, is the prime, 
replied he, in both sexes, both as respects body and mind. If 
then any one, either older or younger than these, should em- 
ploy himself in begetting children for the commonwealth, we 
should say that the trespass is neither right nor just, sifice 
be is begetting to the state a child, which (if copcealed) is 
bom and grows up, ushered in neither by sacrifices nor 
prayers — (which, on every marriage, the priestesses and priests, 
and the whole state ofifer, that the descendants of the good 
iTiay be still better, and that from useful descendants others 
still more useful may arise), — ^but is born in darkness, and the 
result of dreadful incontinence. Right, said he. And the law, 
said I, must be the same, if any of those men, who are yet of 
the age for procreation, have intercourse with women of a 
proper age, without the magistrate's leave ; for we may 
consider him as having raised to the state a bastard, bom 
in adultery and unhonoured by religious auspices. -Most 
right, said he. And I presume, whenever either the women 
or the men are past the age of procreation, we are to let the 
nien cohabit with any woman they like, except their daughter 
and mother, and the children of their daughters, or those 
upwards from their mother ; and so likewise the women are 
to embrace any, except a son, a father, and the children 
of these, in either direction : all this liberty we are to 

* The Greek (tA. iroia avrutv) is Tcry elliptical ; but we agree with 
^^OQiin in considerizu^ this to be its real meaning. 
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grant tHem, after we have eujoined them to be careful, first, 
if a child be conceived^ not to bring it to the light, but if, 
by accident, it should be brought forth, so to expose it as 
if there were no provision for it All these things, said 
be, are reasonably said :•— but how are the fiathers and daugh- 
ters, and the other relations you *just mentioned, to be known 
to one another ? They are not to be known at all, said I ; 
but from the day on which any one is married, whatever 
children aro bom between the seventh or tenth month after it, 
all these he is to call, the males his sons, and the females his 
daughters, and they are to call him father ; and in the same 
way again, he is to call the children of these^^grandchildren ; 
and they in turn are to call them grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ; and those who were bom during the period in 
which their fathers and mothers were begetting children, they 
shall call sisters and brothers, as I just observed,-:^— so that they 
may have no sexual intercourse.-'— But as for brothers and sif- 
ters, the law will allow them to live together,— -if their lot so 
fall, and the Pythian oracle give consent. Quite right, said he. 
Chap. X. — ^This, and such as this, Glaucon, is the com- 
munity of women and children, among the guardians of the state: 
and that this is consistent both with the rest of our poli^, 
and is by far the best, we must next establish from reason; — 
or how shall we do ? By Zeus, just so, said he. Is not this, 
tlicD, the beginning of our agreement, to ask ourselves what 
we can allege to be the greatest good for the establishment 
of a state, with a view to which the lawgiver is to enact 
the laws, and what the greatest evil, — and next to examine, 
whether what we have hitherto described tends to or con- 
forms with the track of the good, and is opposed to that 
of the evil ? Most certainly, said he. Is there, then, any 
greater evil for a state than that which tears it in pieces, and 
makes it many instead of one ;•— or, any greater good than 
that which binds it together, and makes it one ? There is 
not. Does not then the communion both of pleasure and pain 
bind men together, when the whole of the citizens as 
much as possible rejoice and mourn in fellowship, for 
the same matters, whether gainful or the contrary?* Aiu 
sureJ/y, he replied. And again, any mere private perception 

♦ Gr. rCtv avrCjv yiyvofitvutv ti koI diroXKvfiivitfVi kc 
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of 8Q0I1 things dissolves Qthat union,] when some grieve ex- 
ceedingly, and'oihers rejoice exceedingly at the same events, 
either m the state or those composing it? Of course. Does 
not this then arise from the following circumstance, — ^when 
snch words as these are not pronounced at the same time in 
a state, as mine^ and not mine ; and with regard to what 
ooDcems another, in the same way? Aye, surely. And 
the state, in which the greatest number unite in saying of 
the same things, that this eancerm me, and that does not 
concern iTie, — ^that is best regubkted? By far. And it is 
that also, which most closely resembles the individual man ; 
^just as, when a person's finger is wounded, the entire 
fellowship of feeling, extending through the body towards 
the soul, and producing that harmony which is the work 
of the governing principle within it, Qviz. the soul,]* ex- 
periences a sensation, and at the same time wholly sym- 
Cthizes with the ailing part ; and thus we say that the man 
8 a finger-ache : — and so also, with respect to any part what- 
ever of the human frame, the same reasoning applies either 
with respect to grief, when a part is in pain, or with respect 
to pleasure, when it is at ease. Aye, the very same, said he : 
and as to what you are asking, the state that nearest ap- 
proaches this is the best governed. When, therefore, any 
iodividoal citizen receives good or ill, such a state, methinks, 
will most especially maintain that she herself is the party 
affected, and will unite as a whole in joy or mourning. That 
most be the case, said he, in a state, governed, at least, by 
good laws. 

Chap. XL — It vill be time perhaps for us to return to onr 
state, and consider as to the points on which we have agreed 
in our discussion, whether they belong more particularly to 
our state than any other. Yes, — ^we must, he replied. What 
then ? there are surely in other states, both governors and 
people?— and so also in this? There are. And will not 
all these address one another as citizens? Of course. Bnt 
besides calling them citizens, what do the people call their 
governors under the other forms of government ? In most 
states, masters, but in democracies, this very name gover- 

* Gr. Srav vov r^iuiv laKrvklq trow «Xijyy, iratra 17 Koiviavia 1} icari 
rh vuna irpoQ rrjv rj/vx^v TiTafiivti tig fiiav evvTa^iv r»/v rov dpxov* 
•Of fv aifTy, &c. 

l2 
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Don. Bat what as to the people in our state ? besides citi- 
zens, what do they say their goremoTS aief Sarioiin, 
said he, and helpers. And what do thqr call the peo]^t 
Paymasters, replied he, and supporters. And in the other 
6tat«)8, what do the goremors call their people f Skiyes, be 
replied. And what do the goyemors call one another? 
Fellow-goTemors, said he. And oars, what? Fellow-gaar- 
dians. Can you then tell aboat the goyemors in other states, 
vrhether any one of them can address one of his fdlow-goyer* 
nors as an intimate, and another as a stranger ? Aye, yeiy 
many can. Does he not then esteem and speak of his inti- 
mate as his own, and the stranger as not his own ? Just so. 
But how is it with yonr guardians ? Is there any one 
of them, who can esteem or address any of his feUow- 
guardians as a stranger ? By no means, he replied ; — for 
with whomever a person fialls in, he will eonceire that he fidls 
in with a brother or sister, or a father or mother, or a son or 
daughter, or their descendants or ancestry. Yon speak ex- 
ceedingly well, replied I : — and farther, tell me this aise, 
whether you will give them only a legal right to these funi- 
liar names, — or rather bid them peHbrm all their actions 
in accordance with these names, especially as respects parects, 
whatever the law enjoins as the parents' due, — such as 
nvf.Tonce, and care, and obedience, — it being otherwise not 
lor his advantage, either in the sight of God or of men, 
inasmuch as he would do what is neither holy nor just, if be 
acted otherwise than thus ? — Will these, or other maxims coni- 
^*ng from the whole body of our citizens, echo dose round the 
ears of our children, both about their parents, when pointed 
out to them, and about other relations likewise? The^e 
Qmaxims must so,] replied he ; for it were ridiculous, if. 
without actions, their proper names were uttered by the 
mouth alone. Of all states then, in this especially, when 
any one individual fares either well or ill, the citizens will 
mostly agree in exclaiming, according to our late expression,— 
namely, "Mine fares well, or mine ill?" Quite true, said 
lie. Did we not say too, that agreeably to this opinion 
and expression, their common pleasures and pains shouW 
agree ? Aye, — and we said rightly. Will not then ou-* 
citizens most especially hold in common that same thiol^i 
which they call "my own" — and, holding this in common, tb"*^ 
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Lave a special fellowship in pleasure and pain ? Very xnncb 
60. And the cause of all this, independently of other regu- 
lations of the state, — is it not the community of women and 
children among the guardians? Most especial] j so, he replied. 
Chap. XIL — We had agreed, moreover, as to the greatest 
good of a state, bj comparing a well-managed state to a 
body, which feels pleasure or pain affecting any part of it. 
Aye, we were right, said he, in agreeing about this. The cause 
then of all this high degree of good to our state was found to be 
the community of women and children among our defenders ? 
Surely, replied he. And in that case, we agree at least with 
what was before alleged ; for we said, I beliore, that they 
ought 'to have neither houses of their own, nor land, nor any 
possession, but to receive their subsistence from others, as a 
reward for their guardianship, and all to consume it in common, 
if they mean really to be guardians ? Right, said. he. Do 
not then, as I say, the circumstances formerly mentioned, and 
still more those now mentioned, cause them to be true 
guardians, and prevent those divisions in the state [which 
arise]] from not calling one and the same thing their own,-— 
but one one thing, and another another; — one drawing 
to his own dwelling whatever he can acquire separately from 
the rest, and another, to his likewise that which is separate ; 
and also different wives and children, occasioning both plea- 
8Qres and i>ains, individually private, though holding one and 
the same opinion concerning what is domestic, — ^all, as far 
as possible, pointing towards the same thing, —^ namely, a 
community of feeling respecting pleasure and pain? Of 
c;»urse, we grant that, replied he. But what? — will not 
lawsuits and criminal charges in the courts be banished 
from among them (so to speak), from the fact of their 
possesnng nothing in private but their body, but all the 
rest in common,— owing to which, they will be kept 
free from all the dissensions which men raise about 
money, or children and relatives? It is quite clear, they 
^11 be thus relieved. And, moreover, in these there could not 
fairly be any suits, as regards personal violence or improper 
treatment : — for conceiving personal preservation to be an 
•*>soluto necessity, we will own it to be handsome and just 
J^^ compeers in age to help their compeers. Right, said he. 
^U this privilege, said I, at any rate this \slw ^osa^*a^\ — 
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if a man be in a passion tnth any one, he will in such 
a case be less apt to venture on still greater 8editioD& 
Certainly. The elder, moreover, will be ordered both 
to govern and chastise all the younger. Clearly so. And 
moreover, as to the younger, with regard to the dder, nnkn , 
the magistrates order it, he will never attempt to beat the 
elder, or otherwise offer him violence, — nor, metbinks, will 
he by any other means dishonour him:— for there an 
two sufficient guardians to hinder It, fear and respect,— 
respect on the one hand restraining him from laying hands 
on a parent^ and fear on the other, that others might come 
to the defence of the sufferer; — some as sons, others 
as brothers, and others as fjEtthers. Yes, — such is the ease^ 
said he. In every respect then, in consequence of the laws, 
these men, [i.e, the warriors,^ will enjoy peace with one 
another ? Yes, much. And so long as these do not qnanel 
among themselves, there is no danger of the rest of the state 
rising or mutually splitting into flaictions. No, of course not 
As for the least important evils, I am unwillifig for pro- 
priety's sake even to mention from how many they will 
have been relieved, — the poor, [for instance,^ as regards the 
work of flattering the rich, — and the difficulties and ajude- 
ties, which people have in bringing up their children and 
j*roouring money for the £Ui»port of servants, — sometimes 
borrowing, sometimes denying debts, and at other times 
using all manner of shifts in procuring ^money,] and then 
giving it to the management of their wives and domestics; 
— about these matters, friend, how many slavish and ignoble 
troubles they suffer are not even worthy to be mentioned 
Yes, they are manifest, said he, even to one blind. 

Chap. XIII. — From all these troubles, therefore, they will 
be relieved, and will live more blessedly than that most 
blessed life which those live who gain the Olympic prizes. 
How? On one small account only are those esteemed 
happy, compared with what these enjoy ; — for the victory 
of these is more noble, and their maintenance at the 
])ublic expense more complete : inasmuch as the victory that 
they gain brings safety to the entire state, — and by way of 
crown and reward, both they and their children receive their 
maintenance and all other necessaries of life, thus winning 
honours from their own state while living, and at their death 
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an honourable faneral. Noble rewards! indeed, said be. Do you 
temember, tben, said I, that in a former part of our discussion, 
aome one,-— I know not who,-— objected to us, that we were 
not making our guardians bappy, by decreeing tbat tbose 
who had the whole wealth of the citizens at their com- 
mand should nevertheless haye nothing at all ?— ^nd we 
said, I belieye, that we would consider this afterwards, if 
it fell in our way; but that at present we were making 
oar guardians real guardians, and the State itself as happy 
as posnble, without exclusively regarding any single class 
in it, with a view to make it happy? I remember, said 
he. What think you now of the life of our auxiliaries, 
which appears £Etr more noble and happy than that of those 
of the Olympic prizemen ; — do you think it can be com- 
pared to the life of the leather-cutter, or any other kind 
of craftsman, or even the farmer ? I do not think so, said 
he. Still even, what I said before, it is proper that I men- 
tion here also, — if the guardian should try to become 
happy in such a way as to lose his character as a guardian, 
and not be content with a life thus moderate and steady, 
and as we say, of the best quality, but on the other hand 
be impelled by a silly boyish notion about happiness, to 
appropriate to himself all the property in the state, because 
he has the power, he will know that Hesiod was really 
wise, in saying that ^' the half is considerably more than the 
whole.''* If he take me for his counsellor, said he, he will 
remain in such a life. You agree then, said I, as to the 
fellowship of the women with the men, which we have 
explained, in matters referring to education^ and children, 
and the guardianship of the other citizens ; — that whether 
they remain in the state, or go forth to war, they ought to 
keep guard with them, and hunt with them like hounds, and 
m every case take a share in all things, as fetr as they can ; 
and that doing these things they will do what is best, and not 
contrary to the nature of the female, as regards the male, — by 
which nature, indeed, they act jointly with one another ? I 
agree, said he. 

Chap. XIV. — Does not this then, said I, still remain to 
be discussed, whether it be possible that this community of 

* Comp. Hes. Op. ct Di. ▼. 40— v^ttioi ovS* laaaiv offtft irXkov fiftiirv 
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habits can take place among men, even as among other 
aniraalB ? and how it is possible ? Yon have forestalled me, 
said he, bj mentioning what I was jnst going to ask. Aye ; — 
for as to war, said I, it is plain, methinks, how they will 
fight. How ? said he. They will go ont jointly on their 
miiitary expeditions, and will carry along with them to battle 
also such of their children as are robust, in order that those 
of the craftsmen may see what they ought to practise 
when arrived at full age, and, apart from mere observa- 
tion, may serve and miuister in all snch matters sub- 
serviently both to their fathers and mothers. Have yon 
not observed also what happens in the common arts, as, 
for instance, among the children of the potters^-^ow long 
a time they help and look on, before they apply themselves 
to the making of pottery? Yes, indeed. Should these 
then, or our guardians, be more careful in instmcting their 
children by their^ own experience, and by observation of 
what is suitable for them ? QTo suppose that the craftsmsQ 
wonld,^ replied he, were truly ridiculous. Yet every crea- 
ture whatever will fight more valiantly in the presence of its 
offspring ? It is so : but there is no small danger, Socrates, 
should they be defeated, as is often the case in war, that when 
their cliiLlren, as well as themselves, are cut ofl^ it will be 
impossible to restore the rest of the state. You speak truly, 
r: plied I : but think you, that our first duty should be 
never to expose them to risk ? No, by no means. What 
then : if they are to hazard themselves in any case, is it not— 
where they will become better men, if they succeed? Clearly 
s'». But do you think it a small matter, and unworthy 
of the risk, that children destined for military life should or 
should not be observers of the transactions of war ? No ;— 
for it is highly important with reference to what you now 
mention. This then, we must first contrive, — ^to make our 
children spectators of war, yet providing for their safety:— 
and then all will go well, will it not ? Yes. And surely their 
fathers, said I, in the first place, as far as men can, will not bo 
ignorant, but well informed as to the kinds of expeditions 
which are dangerous or not so. Probably so, said he. Into 
the one then, they will take them ; but will bo cauttoris 
of exposing them to the other. Right. And they wi^l 
probably, said I, set governors over them, not such as are 
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the most depraved, but sucli as by experience and prears are 
able leaders and trainers of the young. Yes, quite proper. 
Yet many things, we may say, happen to manyj contrary 
to expectation. Quite so. TVith reference, therefor- , to such 
events as these, it is fit that we should provide tbt* children 
with things while quite young, in order, if need be, that they 
may escape by flight How do you mean ? said 'he. We 
most mount them on horseback, said I, when extremely 
young; and when they have learnt to ride, they must? be taken 
to see battles, not on high-mettled war-horses^ but on 
the fleetest and most obedient to the rein ; for jtbus they 
will best observe their proper work, and in case of need, 
escape with the greatest safety, following the aged leaders. 
I think, said he, your remark is correct. What then, said I, 
as to the aflairs of war ; how are yon to manage o hr soldiers, 
both as respects each other and their enemies ? Is my opi- 
nion correct or not ? Tell me what it is, replied lie. As for 
that man among them, said I, who has left his r^nk, thrown 
away his anns, or done any such like act from merf cowardice, 
ought we not to make him a craftsman, or fieJf 1 labourer ? 
Certainly. And the man who is taken alive by the enemy, 
should he not be given away as a present to those inclined 
to use their booty just as tney please ? Yes, surely. And 
as to him who has signalized himself and attained to high 
renown, think you not, that he ought, first of all in the 
field itself^ to be crowned successively by each of the youths 
and boys who are his feUow-soldiers s — is it not so ? x es, I 
think so. And will they give him the right hand likewise ? 
And that too. But what I am going to tell ytfu, said I, will 
not, methinks, be quite so pleasing. What f That they 
should kiss and be kissed by each individually!? This is by 
far the best of all, said he : and for myself^ 1 ^'ould add this 
regulation,— that, so long as they are on this expedition, no one 
shall be allowed to refuse the man, whoever, it be that he 
pleases to kiss,— hso that if a warrior happen to be in love 
with any one, male or female, he may be the jmore animated 
to win the noblest prize of valour.* Very welll, said I : — for 
it has been already said, that more opportunities for marriage 
taould be provided for the brave citizen than} for others, and 

* Comp. here AxistoL Pol. ii. 2* ' 
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more fre«quent choice in such matters should be allowed to 
them than to all others, in order that such a mail's descend- 
ants may be as numerous as possible. Yes, we lid say so, 
replied If e 

ChapJ^pSIV. — Moreover, even according to Homer, it is 
just that really brave youths should be honoured in tliis 
way ; inasmuch as Homer said, that Ajaz, who on account of 
the reoown he had gained in battle, was rewarded with a large 
share at Uxe entertainments,»-fit reward, too, for a brave and 
youthful man, from which he at once acquired both honont 
and strength. Most right, said he. In tliis matter, at least, 
then, said'tl, we are to obey the authority of Homer ; and as a 
proof of tl^ we will so honour the brave, both at onr sacri- 
fices, and \ on such like occadons, in as far as they appear 
deserving, ^ both with hymns, and the honours jnist men- 
tioned ; and besides this, with seats and viands, and brinmiing 
cups, so as at once both to honour and exercise the virtue of 
worthy men and women. You speak capitally well, replied 
he. Well,bf those then that die in the campaign, shaU we 
not, in the i|^.rst place, say, of the man that closes his life with 
glory, that Le is of the golden race ? Quite so, indeed. And 
are we not to believe Hesi^ when he tells us, that if any 
of this race c'ie, then — 

Chaste, holy, earthly spirits they become, 
I'xpelling evil, guardians of mankind ?* 

Yes, we will believe him. We will ask the oracle then, how 
we ought to hnry noble and divine men, and with what marks 
of distinction ; and then we will bury them in the very man- 
ner that Qth(} God]] directs. Of course. And in all after- 
time we will reverence and worship their tombs as those 
of demigods, ' and enact that the same ceremonies shall be 
observed with regard to persons dying of old age, or from 
any other cause, after having been deemed remarkably 
good during (.heir lifetime? Aye, it is only just, said he. 
But what?— -how are our soldiers to behave towards ene- 
mies ? In wh.it respect ? First, as respects enslavement, 
think you it just, that Greeks should enslave Greek 
cities ?— nay, ought they not, as far as they can, to prevent 

♦ Hesiod. Op. et Di. v. 121. 2. 
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others from doing it, and act on the principle of kparing tbe 
Orecian tribe, cautiouslj looking to the possibility of being 
themselves enslaved bj barbarians? Aye, said, he; both 
generally, and in every particular case, it is the b«est plan to 
be sparing. Are they then not to keep any €rreek slave 
themselves, and to coansel the rest of the Greeks to agree to 
the same plan ? Surely, said he : because they w^U thus at 
least, turn themselves the more against the barbarians, and 
abstain from one war against another. But what ?/ Stripping 
the dead, said I, of anything but their arms afteV conquering 
them, is that right;— or does it not rather furdish cowards 
with an excuse not to go against a foe, as iJT they were 
doing some duty when bending over a mere <Jorpse; and 
have not many armies been destroyed by this kind of 
plunder ? Very many. Do not you think it) also illiberal 
and forbidden to plunder a corpse, and the markjof a feminine 
and little mind to deem the body of the deceasted an enemy, 
after the enemy has fled away, and nought remains behind, 
but the instrument with which ne fought ? Do you think that 
they who act thus do any otherwise than dogs do, who snap 
at the stones with which they are pelted and! do not touch 
the man who throws them ? Not at all, he >' replied. We 
must have done then with this stripping of the dead, and 
these hinderances arising from the carrying; off of booty. 
Aye, by Zeus, said he, we must have done witt them. 

Chap. XVI. — Moreover^ we shall not at any time bring 
arms into the temples, for the purpose of dedicating them, 
at least not the arms of Greeks, — if we .it all care for 
the kind feeling of the rest of the Greeks i; but we shall 
lather fear its being a kind of profanatioiY to bring into 
the temple such things as these from our dose connex- 
ions, unless the oracle direct us otherwise] Quite right, 
replied he. And as regards the laying w&ste of Gredan 
lands and the burning of houses, how would your soldiers 
treat their enemies? Aye,— I should be glad, said he, to 
hear you state your opinion on that point. TJnly jthen, said I, 
my opinion is, that we should do neither/ of these things, 
but only carry off the year's crop :— and / would you have 
me tell you the reason, why this should Ibe done ? By all 
means. It appears to me, that as these] ^wo words, war 
and discord, are different, so two different t/h\i\^^ ^i^ ^x^x^'A 
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})j tbem ; and I call them different — ^the latter between mem- 
bers of Uie kame community, and the former between foreigners 
and strangers.— When hatred is among one's own people, it is 
called discard ; when it respects foreigners, war. What jon say, 
replied he, )is not at all unreasonable. But consider, whether 
what I Tkofr state is also to the purpose ; for I assert that the 
Gre«k natiMi iUelf is friendly and in alliance with itself 
tboufh ibn^iin and sliaoge to the barbarian. Well observed, 
said he. WImi tiMfelfore Greeks fight with barbarians, and 
barbarians ivith Greeks, we may then say, that they are at 
war, and naturally enemies ; and this hatred we may call 
war : but wlien Greeks act thus towards Greeks, we may say 
that they are. naturally friends, and that Greece in such a case 
is disteropererd, and at discord ; and such a hatred is to be 
called discordi I agree, said he, that we must yiew it thus. Con- 
sider then, sa^d I, that in the discord just mentioned, whenever 
such a thing hfappens, how the state is split in factions, and when 
they sequeste^ each other's lands and bum each other's houses, 
how destructible the discord seems, and neither of them seem' 
to be lovers of! their country; for otherwise they would never 
have dared to) pillage their nurse and mother, but it would 
have been sufKcient for the victors to carry off the crops of 
the vanqulsliedL and to conceive that they would one day be 
reconciled, and 1 not perpetually be at war. This indeed is by 
far a milder .sentiment than the other. But what then ? said 
I ; this state ttat you are founding, is it to be a Greek one ? 
It ougiit, he replied. Are they not then to be good and 
mild "i By all i neans. And will they not be lovers of Greece ; 
and will they nlot account Greece as related to them; and 
will they not oltserve the same religious rites as the rest of 
the Greeks ? Most decidedly. Any difference then, that they 
have with Greeks, as kinsmen, will they not consider that 
as discord, — noA war? Yes, for it is not war. And they 
will behave thenl as those capable of being reconciled ? Quite 
so, of course. Jhey will be mild then and moderate, not 
jjunishing so faysis to enslave or destroy, — ^as advocates for 
correction, and uvt as enemies. Just so, said he. Neither then, 
as they are Greeifs, will they pillage the lands, or bum the 
houses of Greeks p nor will they allow, that in every state, 
individually, allt ^ their enemies, men, women, and children, 
but that in all ca^es a few only are enemies, — the originators 

1 
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of the quarrel : and on aU these accouots they will not choose 
to lay waste their lands, since the majority of the occupants 
are their friends; nor will they orertum the houses: — and so 
fitr only will they carry on t)ie war, until the real originators be 
obliged by the innocent to make reparation to those i^hom they 
hare grieved. I agree, said he, that we ought sc to behave 
towards opponents among our own citizens, — ^but 'towards the 
barbarians, as ilie Greeks now act towards each jther. This 
law, then, also, let us enact for our guardians, tii t they shall 
neidier lay waste the lands, nor burn the houses. l-Aye, let us 
enact it, sdd he ; and this further, that these things are right, 
and those also, that you before mentioned. . . i 

Chap. XYII. — ^It appears to me, however, Socratci,Hhai 
if one allow you to go on speaking in this fashion, you will 
never remember what you formerly put aside, when you 
entered on all that you liave now said ; — namely,! how fax such 
a government is possible, and in what way it is atj all possible ? 
For, if it be at all possible, I will allow that ^11 these high 
advantages will belong to that state in which it exists, and the 
following also, which you omitted ; and I now (tell you, that 
they will, with all possible courage, fight against itheir enemies, 
and least of all abandon each other, recognisirig, and calling 
one another by these names, — fathers, sons, and. brothers ; and 
if the females encamp along with them, wheth^ar in the same 
rank, or drawn up behind them, they will strike terror into 
the enemies, and at the same time, in case> of need, give 
all assistance :— in this way, I know, they will, be utterly un- 
conquerable; and as for the advantages they have at home, 
which we have omitted, those at any rate I pla^inly see. — But 
as I allow, that all these, and ten thousand oti aer things, will 
belong to this form of government, if it actu ally does exist, 
let us talk no more about it, but try to persuade each 
other of this itself, how far it is possible, an' d in what way: 
— and let us omit the other points. You have suddenly, 
said I, made an attack on my argument, and ; make no allow- 
ance for one who is but a bungler ;* becaui;' e, perhaps, you 
do not know with what difficulty I have 3 got over two 
breakers, and now you are driving me on ' the greatest and 

* Gr. arpayytvofiivtfi, which is Bekker*8 emenda' tion, the old reading 
bring (TTpaTivofiirtfi* The verb means — (0 be ueai ried, to delay f trijle% 
l»l^ the coward, } 
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most dangerous of all the three. After haring seen and 
heard this, jou will, I am sure, forgive me ; allowing, that 
I had reasoi. for hesitation, and was frightened by the mention 
of so great a paradox from undertaking its exammation. The 
more, said be, you mention such things, the less will you 
be excused from explaining in what respect this goyem- 
ment is possble. Proceed then without delay. Must we 
not then, udi I, first remember this, that we are come hither 
to inquire lito the nature of justice and injustice ? We 
must, said le. But what is this to the purpose? No- 
thing. But supposing we find out the nature of justice, are 
we to judge then, that the just man ought nowise to differ 
therefrom, but in every respect to resemble justice; or are 
we to be satisfied, if he approach to it, as nearly as possible, 
and, of all others, partake of it the most ? This will satisfy us, 
said he. For example's sake, then, said I, we were in- 
quiring into tl^is, — ^what is the nature of justice; and we^were 
in quest also o;f the perfectly just man, how he became so, and 
what was his Mature, if he really existed,— and so also widi re- 
spect to injusuice, and the supremely unjust man, in order 
that, looking to them as regards their apparent qualities in re- 
lation to happiuess and its opposite, we might be obliged to ac- 
knowledge concJpming ourselves, that whoever most resembles 
them in character will have a fortune most resembling theirs ; 
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or not. It is q\i] te true, said he. Think you, then, that he is in 



ferior painter, who having painted the portrait 
pme man, and having expressed everything 
ire, is yet unable to show that such a man 
really exists ? J^y Zeus, said he, I do not. TVell, Have we not 
now then logicallVf defined, Qshall we say,] the model of a good 
state ? Yes, iudel^d. Have we, indeed, less ably stated the case, 
think you, for tlliis reason, because we are unable to show the 
possibility of a sts ite being established as we have described ?* 
Xo, indeed, said } he. This t.hen, said I, is the truth of the 
case : — but if in« iecd, I must now, on your account, be 
anxious on this j. >oint, — that is, to show how and in what 
respects it is mos t possible, with a ^-iew to this discovery, 

'^ Plato's object hen 3 is to show, that painters in the high departments 
of art copy idealf not f- urtual nature^ — nature in its perfection, — not in its 
iaj')erfect and actual m Uure. 
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* jou must a^n allow what yon did before. What ? Can 
. aiijrthlog possibly be executed as perfectlj as it is de- 
scribed ; or, is it tbe nature of practice, that it does not ap- 
proach so. near to truth as theory, though some may think 
otiierwise: — wiU you allow this or not? I allow it, said 
^e. Do not oblige me. then to show you, that all these things 
^o. every respect positively exist in as great perfection as we 
^^^ve described in our reasoning :— if, however, tmc can find 
^^^t how a state may be established as closely ka possible 
^^o what has been mentioned, you will agree that we have 
^S^iscovered the possibility of what you require ; o^ will you 
^^ot even be satisfied, if this be proved ? For my own part I 
^^ould be satisfied. Yes, and I too, said he. / 

Chap. XVIII. — ^Next then, it seems, we must! endeavour 
find out and show what is the evil now existing in states, 
^ing to which they are not established in the jmanner we 
Lave described, — and what is that smallest change, i by making 
^^rhich we could bring the state to this model of government ; 
^"^ — and let us chiefly see, if this can be effected by th[e change of 
^^ne thing, — if not, by the change of two, — ^if not I that, by the 
^^hange of the fewest things in number, and the] smallest in 
^x>wer. By all means, said he. By changing onj) thing only 
T^heu, said X methinks, I can show that the spite may be 
^noulded into this form of government : — that change, how- 
^Tor, is neither small nor easy, though possiblje. What is 
it ? said he. I am now come, said I, to what I : compared to 
Xhe greatest wave: and it shall now be menj'ioned, even 
though, as with a wave, I should be overwhelmeni with ridi- 
cule and infamy. Consider, however, what I am now 
^oing to say. Proceed, replied he. Unless eifjther philoso- 
phers, said I, govern in states, or those who a re at present 
called kings and governors philosophize genuin<aly and suffi- 
ciently, and both political |«ower and phil osophy unite 
in one,— and until the bulk of those now f iursuing each 
of these separately are of necessity exclude id, there will 
be no end, Glaucon, to the miseries of statei , nor yet, as 
I think, to those of the human race ; nor till then will that 
government, which we have described in our r easonings, ever 
spring up to a positive existence, and behold \ ihe light of the 
sun. — And this is what all along made me d '.islike mention- 
ing it, that I saw what a paradoxal was about' to advance : for 
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one can scarcely be conviDced that no otbcr goTernment bnt thic 
can enjoy happiness, either public or private. You have thrown 
out such an expression and argument, Socrates, said he, as 
you think may bring on you a great many, and these too so 
specially bold as to put off their clothes, and snatch naked 
whatever weapon each happens to have ready (as if about 
performing prodigies) for rushing forward in Inittle-aifay : 
— ^and if jiou do not mow them down with argument, and so 
make you^ escape, you will pay for it by suffering the se- 
verest ridicule. And are not you the cause of all this ? said 
I. Aye, through acting well at least, replied he :^-yet in this 
affair, I will not betray but defend you, as fSeur as I can; 
and I am enabled to do so both by my own good-will and your 
encouragem^ent ; and your questions probably I shall answer 
more carefijdly than any other :— only do you try, by help 
of such asisistance, to show those who are loath to be- 
lieve these J things, that they really are what you represent 
them. I nhi6i try, said I ; especially, as you afford me so 
much assistance. * And here it seems necessary, if we can 
at all escape! from those you mention, that we should at any 
rate define clearly what kind of men those are whom we 
call philosophers, — those, who, we are bold enough to say, 
ought alone ] to govern ;— so that, when they are clearly 
pointed out, an able defence may be set up, by asserting that 
it is tlieir n.'atural province both to study philosophy, and 
also assume .to themselves the government of the state, — 
while the othJSr members of the state study neither philosophy 
nor politics, b, ut only obey their leader. It is quite fit, said 
he, that we sKiould define them. Come then, follow me this 
%yay, Qand sen] if we can in some way or other sufficiently 
explain this mVatter. Lead on then, said he. Will it be neces- 
sary then, to rlemind you, said I,— or do you recollect, that 
when we say I of any one, that he loves a thing, he would 
not appear, if ^ ve speak strictly, to love one part of it, and 
not another, bu' t to have an aflection for the whole ? 

Chap. XIX. — I need, it seems, to be reminded of that, 
replied he ; for I do not understand it perfectly. Some one 
else, indeed, Gl aucon, replied I, might say what you say ; 
out it does not ■ become a man who is a lover, to forget 
that all things in their bloom somehow excite, and agi- 
tate an amoroi is person and lover, as seeming worthy 
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both of respect and of proper salutes :— do yon not behave 
in this manner towards tbe beautiful ? One, beca use flat- 
sosed, will be called agreeable, and be an object of praise ; 
and the hooked nose of another, yon call princely; and 
that between these, formed with exact symmetry : /the dark 
are said to have a manly look, and the fair to be /the chil- 
dren of the gods : but this name of delicate white, think 
iron it is the invention of any other than a /flattering 
over, who eaaly bears with the paleness, if it jbe in the 
season of youth ?— ^in one word, do you not make all kinds 
of pretences, and say everything that yon can, so as not 
to r^ect any one who is in the prime of life r If yon 
are (usposed, said he, to judge by me of other kfvers, that 
they act in this manner, I agree to it for argum^int's sake. 
And what, said I, as to lovers of wine :— 4o notyo^ find they 
act in the same manner, cheerfully drinking evc|ry kind of 
wine on every pretext ? Yes, indeed. And yc^ perceive, 
I suppose, that the ambitious likewise, if they caifinot obtain 
the command of an armj, will take thdcom/mand of a 
rpiTTvs'f* and if they cannot get honour from ^eater and 
nobler men, are content to be honoured by the^ lesser and 
the meaner sort, because they are desirous of hodour at any 
rate ? Perfectly true. "WiU you allow this or' not : if we 
say, one desires a thing, are we to say that he desires the 
whole species, or that he desires one part of it, but not 
another ? The whole, replied he. May we not then like- 
wise say, that the philosopher, desires wisdoiii, and that 
too, not one part only, but the whole ? Truc^* He then, 
who is averse to a course of discipline, especially if he be 
young, and has not understanding to discern js/hat is good 
and what is otherwise, should not be callefl a lover of 
learning, nor a philosopher ; — just as we say of a person 
disgusted with meats, that he neither hungters after nor 
desires meats, and is not a lover but a hij^ter of them. 
Aye, — and we shall say right But the main who has a 
ready inclination to taste of every branch of ' learning, and 
enters with pleasure on its study, and is inssltiable thereof, 

* The Scholiast states bj wzj of explanation, that thjs Athenian people 
were divided into ten ^v\ai or wards, which were again subdirided into 
Tptrrvig, <Ovi| and i^parpiai. The commander of a|rpirrv( then was 
called a rptrrwapxcf, — ^whence the verb rpiTTvapxHv} 

X 
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this mabi we may with justice call a philoaoplier, may wt 
"tot ? \ \rhereon Olaaoon said. Many such piuloaophen ti 
those wi II go into great absardities ; for all vour loven of 
shows ac)pear to me to be of this kind, from taking a plMSuxtf 
ID leamuDg; and your story-lovers are of all persons ts 
be reckoned the most stupi<C-*-among philosophers at lesit 
These indeed would not willingly attend to sucn reasoning, or 
to such ajdlsquisitioxi as this. But yet, as if they had hired 
out their tears to listen to every pubCc ditty, they mn about 
to the DiioDysia, omitting neither the civic nor village fei- 
tivals.* 'Are all these then, and others who run afito soeb 
matters, and those likewise who devote themselves to the info- 
rior arts, to be called by us philosophers ? By no means^ ssidi, 
but only x^ke philosophers. 

Chap. XX. — Who are they, howevet, said he, whom jot 
call the triAe «nes? Those, said I, who are desirous ofdisceilih% 
the truth.f That too, said he, is correct: — ^but how do joo 
mean? It is not easy, said I, to tell another this; but yo% 1 
think, should agree with me in this. In what ? That dnoe iht 
beautiful is contrary to the deformed, these are two things. Of 
course, thev are. And if they are two, then each of Uiem Ifl 
one. Granjted also. And as regards justice and injtistioe,-** 
good and evil, — and also respecting all ideas whatever, the 
argument is the same^^that each of them is one in itself, 
though, as to their relation with actions and bodies, and each 
other mutually, they take an all- varying number of forms, 
80 as to mako the one appear many. Right, said he. In this 

* There were three festivals at Athens, commonly termed Bacehic,— 
the great or city festiral (the most important of all, at which the dramatic 
poets contended with their new plays), celebrated in the month Elaphebo- 
lion, — the Lensea, in the month Maimacterion, — and the mral Dionysia, 
in the month P^seideon. 

t The portrait of the true philosopher, whom Plato oonceiTes to be the 
only true president and ruler of his state, is described from this chapter 
onwards to the ^nd of the third chapter of the sixth book, with further 
illustration in the thirteenth chapter of that book. Should the reader 
conceive, that t<ho little regard is paid to worldly affairs and too little 
stress laid on the; doctrine of ideas, he must recollect that this philosopher 
conceived that all knowledge of truth ( — without which noteTen civil busi- 
ness could be cood ucted, according to Ins notions — ) is to be gained only from 
the contemplation of things considered per se, — and that there can be no 
real human felicity unconnected with wisdom and virtue, which can only 
be attained by true philosophers engaged in inquiring into the eter&al 
rslure of things ai>ound or in themselves. 
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mumer then, said I, do I difitioguisli and set apart those that 
7011 just mentioned, the lorers of public shows, from ciaflt»> 
men and mechanics ; and then quite apart from these I place 
those of whom we are now discoursing! whom alone we may 
properly call phflosophers. How say you ? replied he. The 
lorers of common stories and spectacles, delight in fine sounds, 
colours, and figures, and ereiything made up of these ; but 
the nature of beliuty itsdf their intellect is unable to dis- 
cern and admire. That is the case, indeed, said he. As to 
tboae, however^ who are able to approach this beauty itseli 
and behold it in its real essence, surely they must be few in 
number ? Extremely so. He then Who deems some things 
beautiful, but neither knows beauty itself nor is able to 
follow, should any one lead to the knowledge of it, do 
yoa think he lives in a dream, or is awake? consider: is 
not this to dream^ when a man, either asleep or awake, 
imagines the likenesp of a thing not to be its likeness, but 
the real thing itself which it resembles ? I for my part 
would assert, replied he, that such a person is really m a 
dream. But what now as to him who comes to an exactly 
opposite conclusion, who understands the real nature of 
beanty, and is able to discern both it and its accessories, and 
deems ndther the accessories to be beauty, nor beauty the 
aoeessories ;— does such a man, think you, live in a waking 
or dreaming state ? Wide awake, said he. May we not 
then properly call this man's intellectual power, so far as he 
really knows, knowledge, but that of the other, opinion,-— 
as he only opines ? Surely so. But what, — if the person, who, 
we say, only opines things, but does not ireally know them, 
becomes indignant, and raises a dispute, alleging that our posi-* 
tion is not true, shall we have any method of soothing and 
gently persuading him, and yet at the same time concealing 
that he is not in a sound state ? We surely ought, replied 
he. Come then, bethink you what we are to say to him « 
— are you disposed that we should question him thus,— »- 
saying, that if he knows anything, no one envies him, and 
we should gladly see him possessed of more knowledge ; — ^^nd 
tell us this to6, does the man who has so much knowledge, 
know soinething or nothing? Do you answer me in his 
behaUl I will answer, said he, that he knows something. 
Is !t something then, that doefi or does not exist ? 'VN'haC 

m2 
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does exist : for how can tbat, which does not existi 
l>e known? This, then, we have rafficientlj considered;— 
though we might have considered it more fnllj, — that whit 
really is, may be really known, bnt what does not at all extn^ 
cannot be known at all? Yes, — this we have examined qnite 
sufficiently. Be it so : but if there be anything of soeh 
character, as both to be and not to be, must it not lie betweea 
what has a perfect existence, and what has none at all? 
Between them. If then there is knowledge as to what reaSj 
exists, and necessarily ignorance as to whikt does not exists— 
as to what lies between these, must we not seek for somethhtf 
between ignorance and science, if there be any such thing 1 
By aU means. Are we to allege, then, that opinion is any^ 
thing ? Of course. Is it a different faculty front science^ or 
the same ? Different. Opinion then is conrersant about one 
thing, and science about another, each according to its own 
peculiar faculty ? Just so. Is not then the nature of aeienee 
as regards that which exists, to know what existence ia f It 
seems to me, however, far more necessary to lay down die 
distinction thus. How ? 

Chap. XXI. — We will say, that ^su^ultles are a certun 
kind of real existences, by which both we can do whatever 
we are able, and every being else also whatever it is able: 
for instance, I say, that seeing and hearing are facultieSi 
if you understand what I mean to call 'the species' £pT idea].* 
I understand, said he. Hear then what is my opinion about 
them : for I do not see any colour nor figure, nor any of 
such qualities of a faculty, as of many other things, with refer- 
ence to which I form a mental internal perception of tbeii 
differences : but in a faculty, I regard that alone, about 
which it is employed, and what it accomplishes ; and on this 
account I call each of these a faculty ; and that which is 
employed about and accomplishes one and the same purpose) 
this I call the same faculty ; but what is employed about and 
accom})lishes a different purpose, that I call a different faculty: 
— what say you ? In what manner do you call it ? Just the 

* Plato makes use of two terms in his system, — rb iUoq and ») iiia ;— 
and some commentators are disposed to think, that the former corresponds 
with the dialectical term, specietf — the higher intellectual, ahstract notion 
being expressed only by the latter. It mast be confessed, however, that 
they are often used with scarcely any distinction of meaning. 
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sanie, lie replied. Here again, excellent Glaueon, said I,-^ 
<io you allege, that science is itself a certain flEicnltj, or toN 
wliat class do yoa refer it? To this, he said, the strongest ' 
of all the fiEiculties. Bat ^. what then; — are we to refer 
opinion to ^eionlty, or to some other species? By no f 
means, said he; for that hj which we have the power \ 
of forming oinnions is nothing else bnt opinion. Bnt 
some time nnce, yon allowed that science and opinion were 
not the same. How, said he, can any one with common 
sense reduce nnder one, what is infiJlible, and' what is 
not in&llible ? Right, said I ;— and it is plain, that we 
baye allowed opinion to be a different thing from science. 
Yes, — different. Each of them then has naturally a different 
&ciilty in reference to a different object ? Of course. Science 
8Qrdy as r^ards that which exists, so as to know the nature of 
real existence? Tes. But we say that opinion opines? Yes. 
Is it coffnizant of the same thing that science is ;— and will that 
which IS known, and that which is matter of opinion, be the 
lame ;— -or is this impossible ? Impossible, said he, from what 
lias been granted : since they are naturally faculties of different 
things, and both of them are fiiculties, — opinion and science, 
—and each of them different from the other, as we have said ; 
hence it cannot be, that what is opined is the same with that 
which is known. If then that which exists is known, must 
it not differ from what is perceived by opinion ? It does 
differ. Does opinion then entertain what has no exist- 
ence ;— or is it impossible to opine what does not exist at 
all ? — Consider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
opinion to some standard ; — or is it possible to opine, and yet 
opine nothing at all? Impossible. But whoever opines, 
opines some one thing ? Yes. But surely that which does 
not exist, cannot be called any one thing, but most properly 
nothing at all? Certainly. But we necessarily referred igno- 
rance to that which has no true being, and knowledge to 
real existence ? Right, said he. He does not, therefore, 
opine true being, nor yet that which has no being ? He does 
not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is it ignorance? 
It seems not. Does it then exceed these, either know- 
ledge in perspicuity, or ignorance in obscurity? Neither. 
Think you then, said I, that opinion is more obscure than 
knowledge, but clearer than ignorance? Fat^ sa\d \i<^» \^^5fea ^ 
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tlie tben between them both? Yes. Opinion then is 
tween the two ? Entirely so. And have we not already 

' said, that if anything appeared of such a nature, aa at 
once to exist and yet not exist, such a thing would lie 

I between what really exists, and that which has no exist- 
ence at all, and neither science nor ignorance would take 
cognizance of it, but that only which appeared to be be- 
tween Ignorance and science ? Right And now, what we 
call opinion has been shown to lie between them. It has 
been so shown. > . 

CHAPr KXII.-T-This then yet remains for us, as it seems, 
to discover, — what participates in both — that is, being, and 
non-being, and what can properly be called neither of them 
perfectly, — so that if it seems to be what it is reputed, 
we may with justice term it so, assigning to the extremes 
what are extreme, and to the middle what are between 
the two ;— must we not ? Just so. These things being de- 
termined, I will say, let this worthy man tell and answer 
me, — he who reckons that there is neither beauty, nor 
idea of beauty, always the same ; but that lover of beaa- 
tiful objects* reckons that there are many beautiful objects^ 
not enduring to be told that there is only one beantiful, 
and one just, and so of the rest. Of all these many things, 
excellent man! shall we say, whether there be any which 
will not appear deformed, and of those just which will 
not appear unjust, and of those holy which will not appear 
profane ? No ; but said he, the objects themselves most 
in some respects necessarily appear both beautiful and de- 
formed, and whatever else you ask. But what ? — Do double 
quantities generally seem to have less capacity for being 
halves than the doubles [of others ?] Not at all. And things 
great and small, light and heavy, are they to be termed what 
we call them, any more than the opposite ? No ; said he * 
— each of them, always participates of both. Is then, or 
Is not, each of these many things just what it is said to be? 
It resembles their equivocal jokes at feasts, said he, and the 
riddle of children about the eunuch's striking the bat, with 

* The words Utlvoc i> ^ikoOidfiwv (which Ast. considers soparflnons) 
convey a slj hit at those sophists who set ap for admiration Tarioiis ilif- 
fbrcnt objects of beauty, sensual and physi^, instead of tae etenial tnd 
immutable beauty of truth and virtue. 
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rhat and on wliat part thej gaess he strikes it :* for all 
beae tLings bave a double meaning, and it is impossible to 
now accoiatelj wbetber they are, or are not,-M>r are botb* 
r neither of the two. How can yon act with them then, 
ud I, or wbat better position haYO you for them than a 
lediam between being and noa-being ? — ^For nothing seems 
lore obscure than non-being as compared with having no 
eing at all, nor more clear than being in respect of real 
eing.t Most true, said he. We have discovered then, it 
eems, that most of the ipaTimB of the people about the 
toautiful, and those other things, fluctuate somehow between 
leing and non-being. Yes, we have lUscovered it But it 
WBB formerly agreed at least, that if such a thing were appa- 
ont, it ought to be called that which is opined, and not what 
8 known ; and that which fluctuates between the two is 
o be percdved by the intermediate £iculty. We agreed. 
rhoee tiien, who contemplate many beautiful things, but yet 
lever perceive beauty itsd^ and cannot follow another who 
irould lead them to it, — and many just things, though not 
instice itself, and all other things in like manner, these persons, 
we will say, hold opinions on all things, yet have no accurate 
tcnowledge of what they opine. It must be so, said he. But 
irhat then, as regards those who perceive eacb of the objects 
themselves, always existinfir iu the same manner, and in the 

* The Scholiast dtei the following lines, whidi he ascribes to Cle- 
wdms:— 

alvoc TIC iOTiv ifQ iivrip ri rode iLvrjp 
opviQa KoifK 6pvi9* Uiav re KoifK IZiiv 
iiri 4vXov re Koh (vXov tcaOfi/uvtiv ^ 

XiOtft TS Koif \iO(ft fiiXoi re kov fiaXot £XX«»c 

-^— AvOpiarroc ovc dvOptatroc &y9piiticoQ S* 8/Ui»Cf 
SpviBa, KoifK opviQa^ opviBa S* ofiw^ 
irl (vXov Tt KOV (vXov icaOriftkvtiv 
\i9if pdkutv fit rod \i9(fi SiiaXiniv — 
WKTipiSa 6 ivvovxoc vdpOtiKi curi^pet. 

f This is rather an obscure passage, ^hicb, however, receives some 
ISastration from the Parmenides (pp. 137 c — 155 e), in which the phi- 
Imopher teaches, among other things, that rb iv (i. e. the one by iUetf 
mid h^lniie) is nothing, destitute of all reason and form, void of truth and 
in no way falling within the cognizance of the mental faculties ; — whereas 
rb ly Sv (the one finite — ^inasmuch as it has form, mode, and reason of 
existence, — is everything, that is, receives within itself a variety of 
eertain forms, and is capable therefore of being perceived and recognised 
by opinion, perception, and real knowledge. 
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same relations, — shall we not saj that they know, and do not 
opine ? This must be the case also. And shaU we not say, 
that these embrace and lore the things of which they haye 
knowledge, and the others the things of which thej entertam 
only opinions ; — and remember we not, that we alleged them 
to behold and love fine sounds apd colours, and snch things; 
though beauty itself they do not admit to have any real being? 
Yes,— -we remember. Shall we be wrong then in calling 
them lovers of opinion, rather than philosophers ? — ^And jet 
they will be greatly enraged at us, if we call than ao. 
Not, if they be persuaded by me, said he; for it is not ligiit 
to be enraged at the truth. Those then who embrace aod 
love what has real being, we must call philosophers, and not 
lovers of opinion ? Most assuredly. 
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Ib tiie 9UFtk book, — oontinoiDg fbe argument respecting Hie indispensa* 
biUtj of true philosophy to a wdl-o^ered state, and the absolute need 
of dislingoishing true from folse philosophy (t. e, that of the sophists 
which throws discredit on the whole pursuit), and likewise from what is 
warped by prejudice, he goes on to show tliat a 9tate will be blessed 
with philMophers for rulers, and shows what is the true subject of true 
philosophy, as well as the means and manner of learning it,— the sum of 
which is, that a good fiika^ must be proTided with all the defences of. 
true scienoe, not with a view to unprofitable speculations, but thnt 
an scienoe and all Virtue, his moral clothing, may be considered with 
reference to its real bearing on the common good of human society. 
Philosophy, says Plato, has for its proper subject the idea of good (the 
true end of bong), and this bang the subject, he next goes on to show 
the mode of becoming acquainted therewitL 

Chap. I. — ^Philosopliers theD, Glaucon, said I, and those who 
are not so, have, at length, after a long parade of talk and with 
some difficnltj, been respectiyely defined. Aye^ said he, — for 
perhaps, it was not easy to do it orlefly. It appears not^ said I. 
— I still think, however, that their qualiti^ would have heen 
better exhibited, had we deemed it right to speak about this 
alone, and not discussed a multitude of other matters 
while considering the difierence between a just and an un- 
just life. What then, said he, are we to consider next? 
VThat else, said I, but that which is next in order ?•— Since 
those are philosophera who are able to concern themselves 
with what always maiutains a constant relation, whereas 
those who cannot effect this, but ruminate among a host 
of Qmaterial objects] that are every way shifting,* are not 
philosophers ; — which of these ought to be the rulers of the 
ftate ? Which way, said he, shall we define the matter, and 

^ Gr. ip TTeXXoi^ cat iravToiutg Itry^jva irXavw |L(vOw^ (iA» 
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define correctly ? Sucli of them, said £, as seem capable 
of preserving the laws and institutions of states, these are 
to be made guardians. Right, said he. This then, said I, 
is of coarse evident, — whether we ought to seek for a 
guardian one that is blind or one that is sharp-sighted. 
Of coarse, that is quite evident, said he. What difference 
then is there between blind persons and those who are 
in fact deprived of the knowledge of each individual es- 
sence, and have no clear demonstration of it in the sool, 
and cannot (like painters who look at what is positively true, 
and refer everything thereto, examining it with all possible 
accuracy), if need be, form settled notions, of the bean- 
dfal, just, and good, and so maintain them, as if sanctioned 
by law ? No, by Zeus, said he ; — ^they do not differ much. 
Shall we then rather appoint these as our guardians, or those 
rather who know each individual being, and in experience 
are not at all inferior to those others, nor behind tbem in 
any other department of virtue ? It were absurd, said he, to 
choose any others, if at least they be not deficient in all other 
matters; since they excel in this, which is the most important^ 
Most we not inquire this then, — ^in what manner the same 
persons will be able to have both the one and the other 1* 
Certainly. As we observed then, at the opening of this 
liscussion, we must first of all thoroughly understand their 
disposition ; and I think, if we are pretty well agreed about 
that, we shall agree also, that the same persons are able to 
possess both these qualities ; and none else but these ought 
to be the governors of states. How so ? 

Chap. II. — Let us then so far agree about philosophic 
dispositions, that as respects learning they always covet 
that which discovers to them that ever-existing essence which 
does not vary through generation or corruption. Let it be 
agreed. And likewise, said I, that they desire the wholo 
of such learning, and do not willingly omit any part of 
it, either small or great, more honourable or more dis- 
honourable, as we formerly observed concerning the am- 
bitious and those engaged in love. You say right, said he. 

* Gr. rdcctva cai ravra cxciv,— that is, both a practicid aoqnaintanee 
4Jid experiegce of things, and a more subtle and scientific knowledge 
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Consider then, in the next place, whether, besides, what 
we have mentioned, it be necessary for those who would 
be such as we have described, to have this also in their 
natures.' What? Freedom from falsehood, and never 
willingly to admit a lie, but rather to hate it through 
love of truth. It probably would, replied he. It is not 
only probable, my friend, but quite necessary, that one who 
naturally loves a thing should love eveiything that is allied 
and belongs to the oQect of his affection. Right, said he. 
Is there anything that you can find more nearly allied to 
wisdom than truth? I cannot, said he. Is it possible, 
. then, for the same disposition to be both philosophic, and 
fond of fEilsehood ? By no means. He then who is really 
a lover of learning^ ought from early infancy wholly to 
desire all truth ? By all means. But we know somehow, 
that whoever has his desires vehemently set on one object, for 
this very reason has them weaker as regards other things, — just 
as a current diverted from its channeL Certainly. Whoever 
then has his desires running out after learning and such like 
matters, wonld be engaged, methinks, with the pleasure of 
the sold itself^ and foxsake the pleasures arising from the 
body, — ^if indeed, he be not a pretender, but a real phi- 
losopher. This of course must necessarily follow. Such 
an one moreover is prudent, and by no means tond of money;— 
for the reasons why money is so anxiously sought at so great 
a sacrifice are likely to make any one anxious rather than a 
man like this. Certainly. And surely you should consider this 
too, when deciding about a philosophic disposition, and one 
that is not so. What ? That it shall hot nnconsciously take 
an illiberal turn, — since narrow-mindedness is most revolting 
to a soul that is ever earnestly pursuing all that is divine 
and human. Most true, said he. Think you then, that 
he who possesses magnificent intellectual conceptions and 
can contemplate all time and all being, can possibly con- 
sider human Hfe as a thing of great consequence? It is 
impossible, said he. Such an one then will not regard death 
as. anything terrible. Least of all, surely. It seems then, that 
a cowardly and illiberal disposition will not readily connect 
itself with true philosophy. I do not think it wilL What 
then ;— <»n the well-disposed man, who has moderate desires. 
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and is not a lover of money, nor illiberal^ nor arrogant, nor 
cowardly, ever possibly be nnjust, or a breaker of engage- 
ments ? It is impossible. And this also you will likewise 
consider, when viewing from its very source what is and 
is not a philosophic soul, whether it be jnst and gentle, or 
unsocial and savage. By all means. Neither, as I think, 
will you omit this. What ? "Whether it learn easily or with 
^fficulty: — in^ fact, do you expect that a person will ever 
love a wing sufficiently, while he is uneasy in its performance, 
and makes but small progress? It cannot be. But what 
if he be oblivious and retains nothing of what he learns, 
can he then possibly acquire science 1* How is it possible ? 
And when he thus vainly labours, think you not that he 
will be forced at last to hate both himself and such employ- 
ment? Of course he must. We can never reckon then 
among philosophic souls, that which is forgetful ; but we shall 
01^ the other hand require it to have a good memory ? By all 
means. And we can never say this at any rate, that an un- 
musical and ill-regulated disposition leads anywhere but to-' 
wards irregularity. Where else should it ? But as regards 
truth, think you it is allied to irregularity or regularity? To 
regularity. Let us require then, in addition to all other 
qualities, an intellect naturally well-regulated and gracious, 
as a willing and naturally well-disposed guide in realizing 
the i'lea of individual being. Of course. What then ;— do 
you not think, that we have in some measure discussed the 
necessary qualifications, and such as are mutually connected 
in a- soul that would attain a fitting and perfect apprehen- 
sion of being? — Aye, the most necessary, said he. Can you 
then auy how blame such a study as this, which a man can 
never sufficiently pursue, unless he has a naturally good 
memory, learns with facility, and is generous, kind-hearted, 
the friend and ally of truth, justice, manliness, and tem- 
perance ? Not even Momus himself, said he, could find 
fault with such a study. t Aye, said I, and will it not be 
to such as these alone, when perfected by education and 
age, that you will intrust the state ? 

* dp av o\6q r €117 kirKrrrifiTjs fir/ KivbQ tlvai ; — lit. can he be othtT'^ 
wise than void oftcience t 

•f" This proverbial expression is well illustrated by ErasmnSi Chiliad, 
i. 5, § 75. 
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Chap. III. — ^Then said Adimantiu : No one, indeed, So- 
crates, can contradict yon on these points ; but all who £rom 
time to time hear jou advancing what yon do at present, 
feel somehow thas ; — ^being led a little astray by your rea- 
soning on each question, through inexperience in this mode 
of question and answer, when all these littles are collected 
together, they reckon at the close of the discussion that the 
mistake appears considerable, and the contrary of their first 
concessions; and just as those who play at talus with such as are 
dexterous, themselyes being unskilfm, are in the end driven 
into a comer and cannot move a piece, so your hearers have 
Bothing to say, being driven into a comer, at this different 
kind of play, not with the dice, but your reasonings ; — ^though 
the truth at least is not thus at all advanced.* — ^I say this with 
reference to the present inquiry; for a person may tell you, 
that he has nothing to allege as an argument against your 
questions individually, but sees in fact tliat aU those who 

enge into philosophy do not pursue it with the view of 
ng taught in it during childhood, and liberated from it 
when they arrive at mature age, but rather in order that they 
may continue in it much longer, becoming moat of them quite 
perverse, — ^not to say, altogether depraved ; while even such of 
them as appear most worthy, are still so far affected by this 
pursuit that you so much commend, as to become useless to 
the public. When I had heard this, I said» — Think you 
then, that such as say these things are telling a falsehood f I 
know not, said he; but I should like to hear what is your 
opinion. 

You will hear then, that in my opinio|i they speak the trutL 
How, replied he, can it be right to say that the miseries 
of states are never to come to a close, till they be govemed by 
philosophers, whom we now acknowledge as useless thereto ? 
You ai^ a question, said I, which needs a figurative reply. 
And yet said I, I do not think you usually speak by figures. 

Chap. IV. — Granted, said I : — ^and are you not jesting 
me, after having involved me in a subject so hard of ex- 

* This elegunt comparison of Socrates to the clerer Trimi'rijc i« mow 
lightly toached is a passage in the Laws, vii. p. 820 c : — jrpoPaXXovra 

dtarpiSovra ^iXovcckuv iv toXq rovrutv d^iaitn (r^oXaic. 
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planatioD? — ^Yet attend to the comparison, in order that you 
may the better see hovr nicely I make it : — ^for the snffer- 
inpfs of the best philosophers in the management of public 
aflairs are so grievoos, that there is not one other suffering 
•0 severe : but in making our simile, and putting in a defence 
for them, we must collect from many particulars, in the 
lame way as painters mingle together different figures, and 
paint a creature both ^oat and stag in one,* and others of 
the same kind. Conceive now such a person asl this to he 
the pilot of a fleet or a single ship, one who surpasses all in 
the ship both in bulk and strength, but is somewhat dea^ 
and short-sighted as well, and whose skill in nautical affiiirs 
is much of the same kind ; — and also that the sailors are all 
quarrelling among each other about the pilotage, each think- 
ing he ought to be pilot, though he never learned the art, and 
cannot show who was his master, noi at what time he got his 
learning; — that besides this, they all say that the ait itself 
cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any one who 
says that it can<— ^Imagine further, that they are constantly 
crowding round the pilot himself, begging, and forming ail 
schemes to induce him to commit the helm into their hands, and 
that sometimes even, when they do not so well succeed in 
persuading him as others may, they either kill these others, 
or throw thciu overboard, and after having, by mandragora or 
wine or something else, rendered the noble pilot incapable, 
tliey manage the ship by aid of the crew, and sail on, thus 
drinking and feasting, as may be expected of such people ; — 
and besides this, if any one be clever at assisting them in get- 
ting the management into their own hands, and either by per- 
suasion or force, setting aside the pilot, they praise such an one, 
calling him sailor and pilot, and versed in navigation, but despise 
as useless every one not of this character, — not in the least con- 
sidering that the true pilot must necessarily study the year, the 
seasons, the heavens, and stars, and winds, and everything 
belonging to his art, if he would be a real commander of a 
ship; but at the same time as respects the art and practice of 
governing men, whether some be willing or not, they think it 
impossible for a man to attain it in connexion with the art 
of navigation.— AVh list affairs are thus situated as regards 

* The TpayiXapoQ was a mere fictitious or fabled animal, like the 
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sbipfl, do you not iUnk that the true pilot will bo called 
by the sailors on board of ships thus regulated, a mere star- 
gaser^* trifler, and of Ho use to them whaterer? Un^ 
doubtedly, said Adimantus. I think then, said I^ that jou 
do not want this eomparison explained, in order to see that 
it represents how people feel in states towards true philoso- 
pherS) but that jon quite understand what I mean. Perfectly, 
said he« First of all then, as regards this,— namely, a person's 
wondering that philosophers are not honoured in'states,— ^you 
must acquaint him with our comparison, and try to persiULde 
him, that it would be much more wonderful if they were 
honoured. I will so, replied he« And further, that it is qiiiu 
true, BS you were just observing) that the best of those who 
study philosophy are useless to the bulk of mankind : — ^but 
nevertheless, for all this, they intend to lay the blame not on 
the philosophers, but on such as make no use of them, — ^for it 
is not natural that the pilot should beg of the sailors to allow 
him to gorem them, nor that the wise should hold attend- 
ance at the gates of ^e rich :t — and whoerer wittily said this 
was mistaken ; for this indeed is the natural method, that 
whoever is sick, whether rich or poor^ must necessarily eo 
to the gates of the physidan, and whoever wants to be 
governed must wait on a person able to govern^ for it is 
not natural that a really worthy governor should beg of the 
governed to subject themselves to Lis government-^ You will 
not be far wrong, however, in comparing our present political 
governors to those sailors we now mentioned, and those whom 
they call insignificant and star-gazers to those who are truly 
pilots. Quite right, said he. Hence, tjien, it would seem, 
that the best pursuit is not likely to be held in much honour 
by persons engaged in those of an opposite nature, — ^but by 
far the greatest and most violent outcry against philosophy is 
caused by those who profess its study; — ^the very persons, 
whom most of all, you say, your reviler of philosophy calls 

* firrnapo9K6irovt tbe usual term of reproach with which the Sophist. 
*isited Socrates. Compart Apolog. Socr. p. 18 h ; and see throughout 
Aristophanes's caricature in his comedy of tbe Clouds. 

t Toic (To^ovc iffi rdc rdv vXovaLojv Ovpac livat. The Scholiast has 
a long note on this bon-mot, which he ascribes to Eubulus in a dialogue 
with Socrates. Schleiennachery howeveri following Diogenes Laertiua 
(ii. 69\ attributes it to Aiistippus, and Schneider to Simonidet, on Uw 
authority of Aristotle, Ilbetor. ii. 16. 
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do WO right wicked, and the Yery Lest nseless ; and I agreed 
that you spoke correctly, — did I not? Yes. 

Chap. Y. — Have we not now fully explained the caiue, 
why the hest of them are useless? We have. Do yoa 
wish, then, that we should next explain the reason, why 
roost of them must necessarily he depraved, and try also to 
show, that philosophy is not the cause of this. Gertainlj. 
Let us open^ our argument then, by carefully calling to mind 
what we before observed about the natural dispositioD 
necessarily belonging to the good and worthy Qpliilosopher;] 
— and if you remember, the leading part therein was tmdi, 
which he must by all means wholly pursue, or else be a vain 
boaster, having no fellowship with true philosophy. Aye,— 
so it was said. Is not this single part of his character wholly 
the reverse of what is at present held respecting him? Quite 
so, replied he. We shall be urging, therefore, no trifling ar- 
gument in his defence, if we can show that the true lover of 
learning is naturally inclined to aspire after the knowledge d 
real befng, and, so f^ from being a^d b^ the nameroiTb. 
dividual things which are the objects of opinion, that he pro* 
ceeds undauntedly forward and desists not from his love of 
truth* till he becomes acquainted with the nature of all existing 
things through the agency of that part of the soul whose busi- 
uess it is to take cognizance of such matters: — ^but it is the 
otHce of that part of the soul which is allied Qto real being;] 
and when this true lover of learning approaches thus fsur, and 
mingles therewith, thus giving rise to intellect and truth, he 
will attain to true knowledge, and truly live and be main- 
tained, and at length become liberated from the pains of 
productioDjt — but not before. As good a defence, said be, as 
there possibly can be. What then; — will it be a part of 
such a person's business to love falsehood, or quite the con- 
trary, to hate it ? To hate it. said he. While truth, how 
ever, leads the way, we can never say, I think, that any 
band of evils follows in her train ? No, we cannot. But 
on the contrary, sound and just morals accompanied with 
temperance ? Right, said he. Well then ; — is it necessary 

♦ Comp. here Book v., ch. 20 (p. 476, c, d). 

f Gr. ovTu> Xriyoi bjdivog. Allusion is here made to the pangs attending 
the birth of the idea and love of beauty — to caXov.— as more Urgelj 
treated in the Sympos. p. 206, b, e. 
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that we agun examine and re-anange all the qoalities of a 
philosopliic nature ? — ^for, no doubt, jou remember that men 
of ibis character possess fortitude, magnanimitj, aptitude for 
learning, and a good memory; and when yon said bj way of 
xejoinder, that every one would be compelled to agree to our 
statement, we quitted that subject, and turned to the subject of 
our present discourse— your assertion of having found some 
of the philosophers useless, and the majority also com- 
pletely deprayed. — And in investigating the cause of that 
calumny, we are at length come to inquire, how it is, tliat 
the greater part of them are bad; and on this account we have 
again analyzed the nature of true philosophers, and necessarily 
defined it' It is so, said he. 

- Chap. VI. — ^We must therefore, consider, said I, the cor- 
ruptions of this nature, how it becomes ruined in many, so 
that only some few escape, whom men call not depraved, 
but useless ; and next we must consider those dispositions that 
counterfeit this nature, and only pretend to pursue it, and what 
is the nature also of those souk, which aspire to a pursuit 
not belonging to them, and above their reach : for these per- 
sona^ by their multiplied errors, have everywhere and among 
all men, attached this opinion to philosophy which you are 
now mentioning. To what kind of corruptions, said he, do 
you allude ? I will try to recount them, said I, if I can. — 
And this now, methinks, every one will allow us, that such 
a nature, with all the qualifications that we just now en- 
joined to. a person aspiring to be a perfect philosopher, is 
rarely to be found among men, and of these there are but 
very few : do you not think so? Quite so. And among those 
few, just consider how many and how great are the causes of 
cormption. What are they ? The most surprising of all to 
hear,— namely, that of those qualities which we commended 
in the nature of a philosopher, each corrupts the soul pos- 
sessing them, and withdraws it from philosophy — ^from for- 
titude, I mean, and temperance, and all those other quali- 
ties which we enumerated. That is a strange sjiying, said 
he. And further still, said I; — besides these things, sJl that 
are commonly called good, — such as beauty, riches, bodily 
strength, a powerful family connexion in the state,* and all 

* Gr. ivyyivua l^pufikvri Iv vSKtu Plato similarly speaks of political 

V 



ibmi xdates ta tlieK, comzpt mad vitUimv h £nhi pluIoa»> 
pby: — chere. joa nov hare tbe iwtliBft cf vimt I mmL 
I hart, he repOcd, and would be ^ad nara ckuif to under- 
stand what joa mt» Appce ha id^ ^nefen^ tbe wliole cf it 
ari^t,aidl; and it will bccnie pcrfertlrdBM^andiAa^wt 
before said will not be ^^n^it abmd. Mow tben, mid hb^ 
do joQ bid me act ? With reject to etaj kind of aeed^ or 
plant, mid I, wbetber of Tegetablei or iniwlii^ we know, 
tbat wbat it not propeiij nutoied and bas not its propel 
nooriahnient, or seaaoo, or place, tbe aUon gei it !■» so mtaf 
more kindlj inflnenees does it le^nire^ — lor evfl ie mote 
eoniruy to good, tban to tbat wbidi fa not good. Of 
coorae. It IB leasonaUe tben, I snppose. tbat tbe Teij bett 
nature^ if 80|^rted on diet unnited to it» dboold beeome 
worse tban one wbidi is inferior? It ia. Wdl tben, 
Adimantos, said I, are we to saj, tbat aoofa natnnttj tbe 
best, if badly trained, become more tban commonlj de- 
praved; — or tbink jon tbat gross iniqnutj and exttame 
wickedne« arise from an inferior ratber tban from a good 
diBpasitioo ruined in its edocation; wbereas a weak dis- 
position will never prodace eitber great good or great eyill 
yo, — I think not, said he; — "and the case b as you saj. 
If then this philosophic nature, tbat we have here defined, 
!ii(:OJ; ^vith suitable training, it will of necessity grow up, 
I ouppose, and attain to every virtue; but if it be sown in an 
improper soil, and grow up and be nurtured accordin^y, it 
will become quite the reverse, unless one of tbe gods should 
hy chance come to its assistance; — ^think you then, as most 
<lo, that some youths are corrupted by sophists, and tbat 
these sophists are men in private life who corrupt them in any 
matter soever that is worthy of their attention ; — or ratber, 
that the very persons who say these things are themselves the 
greatest sophists, conveying their instruction with most per- 
fect skill, and reudering younp and old, men and women, snob 
as they wish them to be? When is that? said he* TThen 
many of them, said I, are seated and crowded together in an 
aijsembly, in their law-courts, theatres^ camps, or other public 

eoDoexious in the Sjmpos. p. 178 c :— 3 yap xP^ avBfjwirotQ riytXaBai 
TavTOQ Tov piov toXq ^li\kov<n caXwf pttotntrOaif tovto ovn ^vyyivaa 
o'ta Tt ifinoiiiv ovrut KoXutQ^ ovn Tiflai ovrt vXoutoq ovt aXXo omy* 
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meetings of the people, and when they blame with much tumult 
some speeches and acts, and commend others, shouting and 
stamping, [^to see]] which shall outvie the other;— -and 
besides this, the echo from the rocks and the place where 
thej are sitting, redoubles the tumult of their disapprobation 
and applause; — ^in such a situation as this, what kind of heart, 
as the saying is, do you think the youth has; or what 
private instruction can so restrain him, as to prevent him 
from being quite overwhelmed by such blame or applause, 
and from vielding and being carried along the stream 
wherever it bears him;— -and will he not call things beautiful 
and base, according as these people call them, and just as they 
pursue them, thus becoming of the very same character ? This, 
said he, must of course be the case, Socmtes. 

Chap. VII. — And yet, said I, we have not yet men« 
tioned what is the greatest necessity of all. What is that ? 
said he. What these, your teachers and sophists, add, by 
way of acts to their talk, when they cannot persuade : — ^know 
you not that they punish with disgraces and fines and deaths, 
the man whom they cannot persuade ? I know that, said he, 
extremely well. What other sophist then, or what private 
reasonings, do you think, will counteract and overpower 
these ? I know none, said he. Is it not besides, said I, 
great folly also even to attempt it ? — For there neither is, nor 
was, nor can ever possibly be, any other system as regards vir- 
tue, to be compared with this education by the sophists, — 
I mean a human method, my friend ; for a divine one, 
according to the proverb, we keep out of the question.* — 
Indeed, you must well know, with respect to whatever is pre- 
served, and becomes what it ought in such a constitution of 
government, that you will not be far wrong in deeming it 
preserved by divine destiny.t Nor am I, said he, of a 
different opinion. But further now, besides this, said I, you 
must also be of this opinion. Of what ? That each of these 
hired private teachers, whom these men call sophists and 

* Ast conjectures that there was a well-known adag^; — rb BiXop 
iKatpd \6yov. 

t Similarly in the Menon (p. 97 b, 100 b), Plato, in ridiculing the 
statesmen of his own day, declares that they acquired Tirtue,-»not frooi 
^Kunan instruction, but by a certain gift from heaven. 

n2 
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consider as riyal artists, teach nothing dse bat those dog- ' 
mas of the vulgar, which they approve in their assemblio^ 
and term wisdom; — just as if a man were to learn tin 
tempers and desires of a great and strong animal that he ii 
training, — how it must be approached, how touched, and when •. 
it is most fierce or most mild,-— and from what sorts it 
springs, and the sounds also which it is used oocanonallj to 
Etter, sjid by what sounds when uttered bj another, this besst 
is rendered either gentle or savage ; and if^ after learning all 
theee things by long aasociating with this animal, he sbooU 
call this wisdom and, apply hixniBelf to the teaching thereof tf • 
to an established art, — ^while yet, as regards these dogmas sod 
desires, he has no real knowledge of what is beautiful or base^ 
good or ill, just or ux^'ust, but defines them all by the ofunioiii 
of that great animal, calling those things good by which it is 
pleased, and those evil with which it is vexed, having no other 
measure respecting them, but calling things neccHsaary both jut 
and beautiful, though he has never himself seen, nor can show 
to another, the nature of the necessary and the good, and how 
far they really differ from each other. Being such as this^ then, 
do you not, by Zeus, think bim a ridiculous teacher? I do, 
he replied. And, think you, he in any way differs froiu 
the man, who deems it wisdom to have understood the tempers 
and pleasures of the multitude, and of mixed assemblies, either 
in painting, music, or politics ? — For if any one converse with 
these, and show them either a poem, or other work of art, or 
piece of service connected with the state, and make the multi- 
tude the judges thereof, he is, beyond all other necessities, 
under what is called a '^ Diomedean"* necessity, — that ot 
doing whatever they commend. — But as respects these things 
being really good and beautiful, did you ever hear any of 

* A Diomedean necessity is a proyerbial expression applied to those, wbo ^ 
do aDything from necessity : its origin is as follows. Diomedet and ' 
Ulysses, haying stolen the ralladium from Ilinm, returned by night to 
their ships. Ulysses, however, most anxious that the glory of the deed 
should be his alone, endeavoured to slay Diomedes, who walked before 
him with the Palladium. Diomedes, however, on seeing by moonlight 
the shadow of the sword raised over him, seized Ulysses, bound bis 
hands, bid him walk before him, and, after striking him on the back with 
the flat part of his sword, proceeded onward, and at length reached tM 
Axgive camp. 
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ihein adyanoe a reason that was not qnite ridicnloiis ? No;— 
and I tliink, said he, I never shalL 

Chap. YIIL— Considering all these things, then, bear 
this in mind, that the multitude never will admit or reckon 
that there is the one beautiful itself^ and not many beau- 
tifnl,— one thing itself individually existing, and not many 
such individual things. They will be the last to do so, 
he replied. It is imposable, then, for the multitude to 
be philosophers. Impossible. And those who philosophise 
-must necessarily be subiect to their reproach ? Necesrarily 
so. And likewise to that of those private persons, who^ in 
conversing with the multitude, desire to please them ? Clearly. 
In consequence of this, then, what security do you see for 
the philosophic nature to continue its pursuit, and arrive at 
perfection? — ^And conader from what has gone before ; for 
it has been admitted, that aptitude for learning, memory, 
fortitude, and magnanimity belong to this kind of disposition. 
Yes« — it has. Will not such an one as this, then, be the first 
of all men in all things whatever, especially if he have a 
body naturally suited to his soul ? Of course he will, 
he replied. And when he is further advanced in years, his 
kindred and citizens, methinks, will be disposed to employ 
him in their affairs. Why not ? As suppliants then they 
will pay him homage, and submit to him, anticipatiDg and 
flattering beforehand his growing power. Aye, said he, such 
is usually the case. AVbat then, said I, think you such 
an one will do under such circumstances, especially if 
he be a member of a great state, rich, and nobly bora, 
handsome withal and of large stature?* — Will he not be 
filled with extravagant hopes, deeming himself capable of 
managing the affairs both of Oreeks and barbarians, and on 
this account demean himself iofdly, being full of ostentation and 
vain conceit, but without judgment ? Quite so, he replied. If 
one should gently approach a man of this disposition, and tell 
him the truth, that he has no judgment, bat needs it; — as 
judgment is only to be acquired by one who devotes himself 
as a slave to its acquisition, think you, that, amidst all theso 

* It leemi higbly probable tbat Plato is bere drawing^ a portrait of 
Aldbiadet, with wbiose general character thia description most dotel^ 
tiOlies. 
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ovil9 it would be easy for him to hearken ? ' Far from iti* 
he replied. But if^ said I, through a good natural temper, 
and innate attachment to reasoning, he were to acquire pene- 
tration, and thus be bent and diawn towards philosophy,— • 
what, think we, will those others do, when they reckon on 
losing his services and company: — will they not by eyery 
action, and every speech, say and do all to the man to pre- 
vent his being persuaded, — ^and as respects his adviser, take 
away all his influence, both by forming private plots and 
arraigning him at public trials ? Thia, of course, must necea- 
saiily be the case, he replied. Is it likely then, that such ao: 
one as this will be a philosopher? Not at alL 

Chap. IX. — ^You see then, said I, that we were not wrong 
in saying, that even the very essentials of the philosophic dia-* 
position, are, when badly directed, in some measure tiie cause 
of a falling off from this pnrsuit, as well as from those 
vulgarly reputed goods, — pches, and all such-like matters. 
No, certainly, he replied ; — ^that was correctly observed. ' 
Such then, said I, admirable friend ! is the ruin, such and Jso 
great the corruption of the best nature for the best of all 
pursuits, and which, as we observe, is rarely elsewhere to be 
found :* and among these are the men who do the greatest 
harm both to states and private persons, and those also who 
do the greatest good, such as are drawn to one particular 
side, [[viz. what is good Q — whereas small talents do no- 
thing great for any one, either private person or state. 
Most true, said he. Since those, then, who thus fall off, 
whose chief business was to apply to philosophy, and who, 
leaving her deserted and imperfect, lead themselves a life 
neither becoming nor true, — while on this same philosophy 
other unworthy persons have intruded and disgraced her, 
loading her ^vith reproaches, such as those with which you 
say her revilers reproach her : — of those who engage 
with her, — some are worth nothing, and most of them 
deserve great punishments. Aye surely, this, replied he, 
is commonly said. Aye, — ^and said too with reaeon, 
replied I ; — for other contemptible men seeing the field 
unoccupied, and the possession of it followed by digni- 
ties and honourable names, just like persons who take 
refuge from their prisons in the temples, these likewiee 
* Gr. 6\iyTig cat dXXwf vvo/ili'i^f, Cjq i7/i«7f ^afif> 
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^^dly leap from their trade-crafts to pltiloeopby; — sncli 61 
tiiem I mean, as are most adept in their own utile art — 
Indeed, even in this position of philosophy, her remain- 
^g dignity, in comparison with all th^ other arts, is • still 
of smpassing magnificence, — which dignity many eagerly 
^^^% who yet are of an imperfect nature, and haye bodies 
not only deformed by their arts and crafts, bnt souls 
like^^iae that are broken and crushed by their servile 
occupations:* — must it not necessarily be so? Un- 
doal>tedly, said he. Think you, then, said I, that they 
at^^U differ in appearance from a bald and puny black- 
onitli, who having made a little money, has been newly 
li^x^ated from chuns, and waehed in the bath,t with a 
ne^ robe on him, just decked out as a bridegroom, pre- 
sanxing, on account of his master'jB poverty and forlorn situa- 
tioi^ to propose for his daughter's hand ? There is no great 
Terence, replied he. What sort of a race inust such as 
these produce ;— -must it not be bastardly and abject? Cer- 
tainly, — ^it must. Bnt what; — when persons unworthy of 
instruction study it, and meddle with it unworthily, what 
Idnd of sentiments and opinions must we say come from 
them ? — Must tbey not be such as to be properly termed 
sophisms, and neither genuiue, nor allied to true discretion ? 
WhoUy so, of course, he replied. 

Chap. X. — An extremely smaH number is left, said I, 
Adimantus, of those who engage worthily in philosophy,— 
men of that noble and well-cultivated nature, which some- 
how seeks retirement, and naturally persists in philosophic 
study, through the absence of corrupting tendencies ; or it 
may be, in a small state, some mighty soul arises, ^rho has 
despised and wholly neglected civil honours; — ^and there 
may be some small portion perhaps, who, having a naturally 
good disposition, hold other arts in just contempt, and then turn 
to philosophy.— =-These the bridle of our friend Theages will 
probably be able to restrain ; for all other things are calcu- 
lated to withdraw Theages from philosophy, while the care 

* We give the Greek entire : — ov cfj Ifii^tvoi ttoWoI drtXtlf ijikv rdg 
^vtniQj virb St rZv rixvibv rt xal Stj^iovpyiCjv io(nrtp rd (rutfiara X€Xw- 
fifjvrai, OVTM Kai rdc ypvxdg avyKtKkaafuvoi rt xai cnroTtOpvu^ivoi 

roc pavavaiac rvyx^*'®"*^**'* 

f The elegant play on the words XtKvfiivov and XeXovjiivov is whoUy 

l>j6t in the tr^slation. 
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of Us health oecupies lum to tlie ezoliuion 'of polities:* 
— and as to what concerns mvself, namely the sign of m 
demon, it is not worth while to mention that ; for I think it • 
has heretofore been met with onlj by one other, if any at all 
— And even of these few [^they arej such as taste, and ha^' 
tasted, how sweet and blessed is the acquisition of phOoaopIij', 
and have withal sufficiently observed the madness of the 
multitude, and that none of them, as I may say, does what 
is wholesome in state matters, and that a man can get none 
to aid him in securely succouring the juat, but is Uke one 
falling among wild beasts, neither willing nor able to aid 
them in doing wrong, aa one only agunat a host of wild 
creatures, and so without doing any good either to the state 
or his friends, perishes unprofitably to all the world. Qnietly 
reasoning on all these things, and attending to his own afiain^ 
like a man sheltered under a wall in a storm of dust and foam 
borne along on the wind, by which he sees all about him orer- 
whelmed in disorder, such an one is content anyhow to pass 
his life pure from injustice and unholy deeds, and to effect hii 
exit hence with good hopes cheerful and agreeable. Aye,— 
and he will make his exit, said he, without haying done erea 
the least of them. Nor the greatest either, said I; — ^becaase 
he has not found a suitable form of government ; for in one 
tliat suit;) him, he will both make greater progress himself^ 
and tog'^ther with the affairs of private persons, will preserve 
those of the public also. 

Chap. XL — As respects philosophy, then, for what 
rea.'^ons it has been traduced, and that it has been so un- 
justly, we haA'e, I think, sufficiently stated, — unless yon 
have anything else to allege. Nay, said he; — I can say 
nothing further about this point: — but which of the present 
forms of government do you conceive to be suited to philo- 
sophy ? None whatever, said I ; and this particularly is 
what I complain of, that no existing constitution of a state 

* Theaees is stated in the Apolocy of Socrates (p. 33 c), to be the son 
of Dc'iiioJocus and the brother of Paralus, and to have been most desiioos 
of attaining to a knonlftdge of the Socratic philosophy ; — and wc are 
here told that his dcliattc health hindered him from persevering in its 
pucpuit : — so true is the oaying of Phitarch (de Sanit. taeud. p. 126 b)t 
^<iXo(ro^uv appujtTTiai t^vK^cvq Trap's x.ovfTiv, 
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ia worthy of the philoaophic nature; and on this aoeonnt 
therefore it is turned and altered, just as a foreign seed sown 
in an improper soil becomes worthless, and has a tendency to 
fall under the influence of theT soil in which it is placed ; — so 
this race likewise has not at present its proper power, but 
degenerates to some pattern foreign to it; — ^bnt in case that it 
does meet with the best form of government, being itself also 
best, it will then be evident that this is really divine, and all 
others only human, both as to their natures and pursuits :; — ^bnt 
as a matter of course you are evidently about to ask what is 
this form of government ? You are mistaken, said he,— for tins 
I was not going to ask; but whether it be this» whidi we have 
described in establishing our state, or some other. As re- 
gards all other things^ said I, it is this one : — and this very 
thing was then mentioned, that there must always be in 
our state something having the same regard for the govern- 
ment| which you the legislator had in establishing the 
laws. Aye, — that was mentioned, said he. Yes, but,, said 
I, it was not made sufSiciently clear, owing to the fear of 
what you objected, when you showed also, that the illustration 
of the thing would be both tedious and difficult ;— for indeed 
it b not on the whole quite easy to discuss what remains. 
What is that ? In what manner a state is to undertake the 
study of philosophy, so as not itself to be destroyed ; for all 
great pursuits are dangerous ; and,— -as the sa3rin^ is,— those 
noble even are truly difficult But still, rejoined he, let our 
demonstration be completed by making this evident. Want 
of inclination, said I, will not hinder, though possibly want of 
power may: — and now you shall at once be assured of my rea- 
diness. — Consider indeed, how readily and adyenturously I 
am about to assert, that a state uught to attempt this study in 
a way opposite to what it does at present. How ? At pre- 
senti said I, those who engage in it are striplings, who, quite 
from childhood, amidst their domestic affairs and lucrative 
employments, betake themselves to most abstruse inquiries, 
considering themselves consummate philosophers, — (and I call 
what respects reasoning, the most difficult of all;) — and should 
they in after-time be invited by others practising this art, 
they are pleased to become hearers, and think it a great con- 
descension, reckoniqg they ought to do it as a by-work : — but 
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towards old age, with tbe exception indeed of some few, tliey 
are extinguisned even more than the Heraclitean* suii, 
because they are never a^in rekindled. But Low should 
they act ? said he. Quite the reyerse of what they do :— 
while they are lads and youths they should study youthful 
IcamiDg and philosophy^f and, take special care of the body, 
duriDj: its growth and strengthening by inviting its services 
to tbe aid of philosophy; and then, as that time of life pro- 
gresses, during which the soul is attaining its perfection, thev 
should vigorously apply to her exerdses; — but when strength 
decays, and is no longer suited for civil and military employ- 
ments, they should then be dismissed, and live at pleasure, with 
the exception of a by-work, Qhat is^ studying philosophy,!— 
if indeed they propose to live happy, and, when theyoie) 
possess in the other world, a destiny suited to the life which 
they have led in this. 

Chap. XII; — How truly do I think, Socrates, said he, tbat 
you speak with ready zeal: — ^I think, however, that most of 
your hearers will still more zealously oppose you, and by no 
means be persuaded, and Thrasymachus even first. Do not 
divide Thrasymachus and me^ said I, who are now become 
friends, though not enemies heretofore ; for we will not at all 
relax our efforts, till we either persuade both him and the 
rest, or make some advances towards that life, on attaining 
which they wiU again meet with such discourses as these. 
You have spoken, said he, only for a short time. No time at all, 
said I, as compared at least with the whole of time: but that 
the multitude are not persuaded by what is said, is no wonder; 
for they have never as yet seen that what was mentioned 
actually came to pass, but rather that they were certain mere 
words cleverly fitted to each other, and not as now coming out 
spontaneously: — and as regards the man, who is, as completely 
as possible, squared and made consistent with virtue both in 
word and deed, holding power in a state of such dififereut 

* Heraclitus the Ephesian said that the sun descended to the western 
sea, and at its setting was extinj^uished, — ^being again enkindled when it 
ascended above the earth in the east ; and that this took place perpetually. 

+ The Scholiast suggests, that Plato here refers to mathematical science: 
but Stallbaum conceives with far greater probability, that allusion is mnde 
to ail liberal or musical arts whatsoever, which are to be studied as dis- 
ciplines for the mind, just as gymnastics are practised to promote the 
gro;/th and strength of the body. 
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eoaiacter ; they luiTe nerer mt all seen eitber one or more 
of the kind :— -do jon think they have 7 By no means. 
And again, as respects arguments^ my excellent friend, they 
haye not sufQcieutly listened to what. are fair and liheraL 
such as persevere in the search for troth, by eveiy method, 
for the mere sake of knowledge, saluting at a distance* 
such intricate and contentious qoestions, as tend only to 
opinion and strife, either in their law-courts or private 
meetings. Not even as respects these, he replied. On 
these acoonnts then, said I, and foreseeing these things, 
we, although with fear, sdll asserted (compelled by tmthX 
that ndther state nor government, nor even a man in 
the same way, could ever become perfect, till some need 
of fortune should compel those few philosophers, who at 
present are termed not depraved but useless, to take 
the government of the state, whether they will or not, 
and oblige it to be obedient to them; or till the sons 
of those who are now in high offices and magistracies, or 
they themselves, be by some divine inspiration filled with 
a true love of sincere philosophy : and I am sare that no 
one can reasonably suppose either or both of these to be 
impossible; for thus might we justly be derided, as 
saying things which otherwise are only like wishes : — ^is it 
not so ? It is. If then, in the infinite eeries of past ages, 
absolute necessity has compelled men who have reached the 
summit of philosophy to take the government of a state,— or 
even if such is now the case in some barbarous region, remote 
from our observation, or is likely to be the case hereafter, 
we are ready, in that case, to advance in argument, that this 
form of government just described has existed and now exists 
fin possibility,^ and will actually arise, when this our muse 
shall obtain the government of the state : for this is neither 
impossible to happen, nor do' we speak of impossibilities, 
though we ourselves confess that they are difficult. I too, 
said he, am of the same opinion. But you will say, replied 
I, that the multitude are not of that opinion ? Very likely, 
said he. My excellent friend, said I, do not thus altogether 

* Gt. iroppwBiv a<nra}^ofi€v(itVf an elegant phrase equivalent to x^** 
piTv khfvruvt bidding farewell to. Perhaps P\ato Va^ \tv m««vwr^ ^^ka 
one of Euripides, HippolyL v. 101, where UippoV^lxis acco«\& K'^ta^ib^fc— 
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oondemn the multittide ; and do not upbraid them for their 
opinion, bnt rather encourage them,-»renioTe the reproaeb 
thrown on philosophj, — and point out to them the persoiu 
you call philosophers, defining distinctly, as at present) 
both their genins and pursuits, that they maj not think 
that you speak of such as they themselves call philosopheia 
— Indeed, if they talk of the same men, will you not saj 
that they hare conceived a different opinion of the men from 
what you have, and g^ve very different replies from youn; 
and think yon that one man can be angered at anoth^, wlio 
is not angry himself; or that a ^n will envy the envioiUi 
who is himself free from envy, and of a gentle temper! 
I will anticipate you by saying, that I think some few, 
though not the great mass of mankind, have naturally so had 
a temper as you have described. I am quite of that opnion 
also, said he. Are you then of my opinion in this idso,— 
namely, that, as regards the ill-feeling of the populace towards 
philosophy, those people from without, ^i . e. the sophists,]] aie 
the real cause of it, by making an indecent and turbulent 
irruption thereinto, insulting and showing a downright hatred 
of philosophers, ever directing their discourses at particular 
men, and so doing what least of all becomes philosophy! 
Certainly, said he. 

CiiAP. XIII. — In fact, Adimantus, the man who really 
applies his intellect to reflect on true being, probably has no 
leisure to look down on the little affairs of mankind, and hj 
fighting with them, become filled with envy and ill-nature; but 
on the other hand, beholding and contemplating objects that 
are orderly, always self-consistent and stable,* such aa neither 
injure nor are injured by each other, but are in all respects 
beautiful and consonant with reason, these he imitates and 
resembles as far as possible : — what, think you it at all pos- 
sible, that a man will not imitate what he admires as soon as 
he is conversant therewith? Impossible, he replied. The 
philosopher then, who is occupied with what is divine and 
orderly, becomes himself divine and orderly, as far as lies 

* The reader will take in conneiion with this what had been stated at 
the close of the first chapter of this book, — that the philosopher's studies 
were coDcerned with real and eternal being, and not allowed to wander to tha 
cIiADgeable and destructible — ov vXavtufiivrjv virb yivicttjjQ rat ^Bopag, 
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in man's power >-^ret in all there is great room for Uauie. 
Most assuredly, u then, said I, he should be aiij how 
compeUed to try to introdaee among men what he beholds 
there [in his woxld of oontempladon,^ with a Tiew of 
forming Qaear manners, both_ in private and paUic, and not 
merely to fonn himself alone, — woold he prove, think yon, 
a bad arUst^ in the matter of temperance and justice and 
every dvil virtue? Not at all, said he. But, supposing 
that the multitude Aould perceive that we are speaking 
the truth about him, [i. s. the philosopher,]] will diey be 
angry at philosophers and discredit our assertion, that the 
state can never otherwise be hi^py, except as portiayed 
by painters who employ a divine pattern?* lliey will 
not be angry, said he, if they do percdve it: but what 
method of painting do you mean? When they have got 
for their groundwoik, said I, the state and manners of 
mankind, &y would first make them pure, which is not 
altogether an easy matter ; for yon know, that in this they 
differ from others,— in being unwilling to meddle dther with 
a private man or state, or to prescribe laws, till they have 
either received them as pure, or themselves have made them 
so. Rightly too, said he. And after this, think you not they 
will draw a sketch of their form of government ? Of coarse. 
Afterwards, I think, as they proceed in their work, they 
will frequently look in two directions, — not only to what is 
naturally just and beautiful, and temperate and the like, 
but also, again, to that which they can establish among 
mankind, blending and compounding their human form out 
of different human characters and pursuits, drawing from 
what Homer calls the divine likeness, and the divine re- 
semblance subsisting among men ? Right, said he. They 
will, of course, I think, erase one thing, and put in another, 
till they have, as far as possible, made human morals pleasing 
to the gods ? At that rate, said he, the picture will be most 
beautifuL In this case, said I, do we at all succeed in 
persuading these men, who, you said, were coming upon us 

* Phuoiophers ideally contemplating tbe image of a perfect state are here 
elegantly compared to painters about to make an original design of a cit^*, 
who of course require that their tablets be clean, ere they commenoit 
their drawing. 
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in battle-array, tliat a person who can thns depict go- 
vernments is the man we then recommended to them,— 
and on whose aoconnt they were angiy with ns^ for com- 
mitting to him our states: — and wiu they now be more 
mild, when they hear our mention thereof ? Certainly, said 
he, if they be wise : — ^for what is there now, that they can 
further question ? — ^will they assert that philosophers are not 
lovers of real being and truth? That, said he, were absurd 
Or that their dispoffltion, as just described, is not allied to. 
what is best ? Nor this either. What then ; — ^will not a 
disposition such as we have described, by finding suitable 
employments, become perfectly good and philosophic, if any 
other be so ; — will men say that those more attain to it, whom 
we have selected ? Not at alL Will they still then be in- 
dignant at us for saying, that until the philosophic race have 
the government of the state, the miseries neither of state 
nor citizens can have an end, nor can this government^ 
which we ideally describe, be ever perfectly realized ? Per- 
haps somewhat less indignant, rejoined he. Is it your wish, 
then, said I, that we say — not that they are somewbat less 
[^indignant,]] but that they have become altogether mild, 
and are persuaded, that they will at least consent, if no more, 
through very shame? By all means, said he. 

Chap. XIV. — Let them then, said I, be persuaded of 
this : — and is there any one who will dispute this, — ^that men 
of a philosophic disposition do not usually spring from kings 
and sovereigns ? No one, said he, would assert that. And 
though tbey be bom of such a character, one may say they 
are necessarily prone to be corrupted; for indeed, it is a hard 
matter for them to be preserved untainted, even we ourselves 
agree; — but will any one contend throughout all time, that 
not one of the whole human race, would be preserved 
pure and untainted ? How can there be ? But surely, said 
I, any individual bom with adequate abilities, and who has 
his state in obedience to him, can accomplish everything now 
60 much disbelieved ? Yes, for he is adequate to his task, 
said he. And when the governor, said I, establishes the laws 
and customs here detailed, it is not at all impossible for 
him to make the citizens willingly obey him ? In no way 
wiiatever. But is it wonderful or impossible, that what is our 
opinion should be the opinion of others also ? I, at least, do 
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not think 80» said he. And thai theae things are best) if they 
be possible, we have, I think, sufficiently exphuned in the 
former part of onr disoonrse. Yes, qoite sufficiently. Now 
then, it seems, we are agreed about our legislation; that the 
laws we mention are the best, if they could be realized, — and 
~ that if it be hard to establish them, yot it is not impossible t 
Yes, — we are agreed, said he. 

C^p.XV.— oboe this then has been with difficulty brought 
to a conclusion, shall we not next conader what remains ; — in 
what manner, and in oonsequence of what sdences and pur- 
suits, they will become installed as the preservers of the go> 
vemment, and at what periods of life they will all apply to 
their several pursuits ? Aye, we must talx of this, observed 
he. My cunning has done me no service, said I, in having 
left untouched, in the fonner part of our discourse, the diffi- 
culty attending the possession of women, and the procreation 
of children^ and the establishment of eoveruors, knowing how 
invidious the business is^ and full of difficulty, even though it 
be perfectly true and correct i — ^for we are now under no less 
a compulsion of entering into these details. — TThat relates to 
women and children has already been brought to a close ; and 
as to what concerns the governors, we must now from the 
beginning reconsider that subject* — We have alleged, if yon 
remember, that they should appear to be lovers of the state, — 
proved to be so both by pleasures and pains, and not seen to 
abandon this principle, either through toils or fears or any 
other change ; and that he who cannot do this should be re- 
jected ; while as for him who comes forth altogether pure, as 
gold tried in the fire, we should appoint him ruler, and endow 
him with honours and rewards both during life and after death. 
Such was what we said, when our argument was wandering and 
assuming a veil, through fear of disturbing the present state 
of things. You speak quite truly, said he ; — for I remember 
it Yes, — ^for I was loath, to say, my friend, what I must now 
venture to assert : — ^but now this assertiun must at any rate 
be ventured, — that the most perfect guardians must be esta- 
blished philosophers. Yes, — that has been stated, replied he. 
But consider, I pray, that you will probably have only a few 
of these ; for such a disposition^ as we declared that they 
must necessarily have, is but rarely used to centre in one 
angle indi»'idual; though its different parts are commonly 
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found in many different persons. How say yon ? he replied. 
That such as learn with facility, have a good memory, ftie 
sagacious and acute, and endued with all qualifications thereto 
allied, are yet not at the same time of so vigorous and \o(tj an. 
intellect, as to live orderly, with calmness and constancy, but 
are carried hapchance by mere buoyancy of spirits, and are 
deserted by everjrthing like stability. Your remark is trae, . 
replied be. Well then, these firm habits of the mind, which 
are not easily changeable, and which one might spedally em- 
ploy as trusty, and which in time of war are hard to be 
excited to terror; — and dmilarly also as regards learning, 
— ^they move heavily, and learn with difficulty, as if 
benumbed, and oppressed with sleep and yawning, when 
compelled to labour at any work of this description? It 
is so, replied be. But we said, that he ought to have a good 
and Cair share of both these, or else should have no share what- 
ever either in the most perfect kind of education, or in ma|^ 
terial dignities or state-honours ? Right, sud he. Do not 
you think then, that this will but rarely happen ? Of course it 
will. They must be tried then both in what we before alluded 
to, — ^labours, fears, and pleasures ; — and likewise in what we 
then passed over, and are now mentioning ; — ^we must exer- 
cise them in various kinds of learning, with due regard for 
the power of their talents to go through the highest branches 
of study, or else their failure, as that of persons failing in 
all other things. It is fit now, said he, that we consider this 
question in this manner : — but what kind of studies are they, 
which you call the highest? 

Chap. XVI. — You remember, perhaps, said I, that when 
we divided the soul into three parts, we defined the nature 
respectively of justice, temperance, fortitude, and wisdom? 
If I did not remember, said he, I should have no right to hear 
what remains. [^Do you remember likewise] what was said 
before that? What was it? We somewhere said, that^it 
was possible to behold these in their most beautiful forms, but 
that the journey would be tedious, which a person must make, 
who would see them clearly; yet that it was possible, 
to approach them through our proofs before mentioned, 
and you said also, that these were sufiicient ; so, what was 
then asserted fell in my opinion far short of the truth ; though 
if agreeable to you, you may say so. I at least thought, re- 
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plied he, tbat they had been discossed in tixT measure ; and 
the rest seemed to think so too. But my friend, said I, in 
speaking of things of tbis kin<l, such a measure as omits any 
part whatever of the truth is not wholly in measure ; — for 
nothing imperfect is the measure of anything; — -though 
people sometimes think that things are sufficiently well when 
thus circumstanced, and there is no need for further in- 
quiry. Very many, said he, tbus behave tbrough indolence. 
But the guardian of the state and the laws, said I, should 
least of all be thus affected. 80 it seems, replied he. 
Such an one, then, my friend, said I, must make a more 
comprehensive circuit, and labour as much in learning as in 
exercising himself: otherwise, as we were just saying, he will 
never arrive at the summit of the greatest and most suitable 
learning. But are not these branches the highest: — or is 
there, said he, any one yet higher than justice, and those 
virtues which we have <tiscussed ? There is something greater, 
said I ; and even of these we must not, as just now, only con- 
template the mere rude sketch ; but we must not omit even its 
complete elaboration : is it not ridiculous in other things of 
small moment to employ our whole labour, and strive to attain 
thd ntiiiost accuracy and perfection, and yet not deem the highest 
and most important affairs worthy of our highest attention, 
with a view to making them as perfect as possible ? The sen- 
timent, said he, is very just:— but with respect to the question, 
— what is this most important branch of study, and about 
what you say it is employed,— think you that any one will let 
you go without asking its nature? Not at all, said I: — but 
do you ask ; although vou have assuredly often heard it, but 
at present you do not oear it in mind, or else intend to em- 
barrass me by raising objections: — and I think this the 
more, as you have often heard at least, that the idea of the 
good is the highest branch of study ;^— about which, when 
justice and the other virtues employ themselves, they then 
become useful and advantageous. — Now then, you know 
pretty well that I mean to say this, and besides, that we do 
not sufficiently know that idea ; and without this know- 
ledge, though we were to understand everything else as fully 
as possible, yet you know that it could be of no service what- 
ever to us : in the same manner as no possession whatever 
would be of aught avail, without the possession of the good:— 

o 
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and tbink yon that it is more profitable to possess all thingt 
witbont tbe possession of tbe good tban to know aJl tbings 
without the knowledge of tbe good, having no perception at 
all of tbe beautiful and good ? Not I, bj Zens, be exclaimed. 
Chap. XVII. — ^Of ibis, moreover, yon may be quite 
certain, that to tbe multitude pleasure seems to be tbe good, 
while the more refined think it to be virtue. How other- 
wise ? And you know also, my friend, that those who bold 
this opinion, are unable to show what knowledge is, but 
are compelled at last to call it the knowledge of the 
good. Aye, and most absurdly too, said he. How indeed 
can it be otherwise, replied I, if when upbraiding us for 
not knowing the good, they yet speak as to persons know- 
ing it,* and say that knowledge is good itself^ as if 
we understood their meaning when pronouncing the word 
^Uhegood?" Most true, said be. But what? those who 
define pleasure to be good, are they less in error than tbe 
others ; or are not these too compelled to confess that 
pleasures are evil ? Quite so. It happens then, I think, that 
they acknowledge the same things to be both good and evil^^-i- 
do they not ? Undoubtedly. Is it not clear, then, that on 
this point there are great and manifold varieties of opinion ? 
Of course there are. But what ; — is it not clear also, that 
with reference to things just and beautiful, the multitude 
choose what is apparent, even though it has no real existence, 
vet acting and possessing and appearing to possess it ; — 
though the acquisition of only apparent goods, never yet 
satisfied any one : — ^for people on the other hand seek what 
is real, and all men despise what is only apparent ? Just 
so, said he. This then is what every soul pursues, and 
for the sake of which it does everythmg, conjecturing it 
to be something, though still in doubt, and unable either 
fully to comprehend its nature, or employ belief alone re- 
specting it as of other things; and hence is it, that they 
fail of success even in other matters however useful. — 
Are we to say then, that about a matter of this nature, 

* The meaning is ; — that as such persons are forced to allow that 
Icnowledge of itself is not the highest good, but should be referred to the 
highest good, as the arbiter thereof, — those persons run into an absurd 
error, who denying that we have any knowledge of ** the good," yet so 
act as if we had a sufficient knowledge thereof, — fixing &ir notion oa 
some abstract theory of good. 
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and of sadi vast oonseqiienoe, even the best m^ in the stale, 
to whom we commit the maoagement of all things, will be 
thus in the dark ? By no means, said he. I am of 
opinion then, said I, that the jnst and the beautifiil, so long 
as they axe unknown in what particular way they are good, 
cannot be of any great importance to have a guardian who 
is ignorant of thb ; and I suspect that no one will before 
this attain a sufficient knowledge thereof. Yes, — ^yon guess 
rigbtly, observed he. Will not our government, therefore, 
have been completely set in order, if a guardian be set over 
it that is scientifically acquainted with these things ? 

Chap. XYIII. — ^It must of necessity, said he : — but yet 
with respect to yourself Socrates, aay yon that the good 
is science, or pleasure, or something independent of these? 
Oh, you fine fellow^ said I, you long ago clearly showed 
that you were not to be satisfied with other men's opinions 
about these matters. Nor does it seem to me just, Socrates, 
said He, that a man should keep talking of other men's 
opinions, and not his own, after having spent so much time 
in inquiring about these particulars. But what, said I; — 
do you thmk it just then, that a man should talk about 
matters of which he is ignorant, just as if he knew them ? 
By no means as if he knew them, said he ; yet, according 
to his thoughts, whatever he thinks he should willingly 
tell us. But what, said I; — have you not observed re- 
specting unscientific opinions, how contemptible they all are, 
and the best of them blind; — and think you, that these 
persons, who without intellect form true opmions, are at all 
different from bHnd men walking on the right road ? Not at all, 
sud he. Do you wish, then, that we should contemplate 
things base, blind, and crooked, when it is in our power to 
hear from others what is clear and beautiful ? By Zeus, 
Socrates, said Glaucon, do not stop here, as if yon had come 
to a close; for we shall be satisfied, if, in the same way 
as you have spoken of justice, temperance, and the other 
virtues, you wUl in like manner discourse of the good. And 
I too shall be very well satisfied, my friend, said I ; but ^I am 
afraid^ that I shall not be able, and so, by my readiness may 
incur the ridicule of unmannerly persons. — But, my excel- 
lent friends, let us at present dismiss* this inquiry about tho 

* Socrates tajs this in consequence of the inability of his auditors to 

o2 
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uatare of the good, (for it seems to me more, as far &8 I no^ 
think, than we can attain, in our present attempt) : but I 
am willing to tell you, if you please, what I conceire to 
be the offspring of the good, and its nearest representation; 
and if not, I shall dismiss it WeU then, tell ns, said he; for 
yon shall afterwards acquit yourself of your debt by telling 
us of its parent I could wish, said I, both that I were abk 
to oblige you by explaining that^ and not as now the off- 
spring only and interest of my debt* This child and off- 
spring of the good itself^ pray receive ; — ^but still take due 
care that I deceive you nowise unwillingly by paying my 
account of this offspring in base coin. We will take care 
of that, said he, as &r as we can :— only do you tell us. 
I will then, said I, when we are once thoroughly agreed, 
and I have reminded you of what was before mentioned, 
and has been often said on other occasions. What is that? 
said he. That there are many things beautiful, sud I, 
and many good also ; and each of these we declare to be so, 
and so define them in our argument. Yes, so we say. But as 
to the beautiful itself and the good itself, and similarly as to 
all those things which we then considered as of various na* 
lures, we are now again establishing them according to the 
unity of the general idea, to which we conceive each re- 
lated; and these indeed, we say, are observed by the eye, but 
are not objects of intellectual perception ; whereas the ideas are 
jierceived by the intellect, not seen by the eye. Assuredly. 
By what jiart then of ourselves do we see things visible ? 
By the sight, said he. And is it not, said I, by hearing, that 
we perceive what is heard ; and by the other senses, all the 
.kther objects of sense? Of course. But have you not per- 
ceived, said I, as regards the artificer of the senses, with what 
perfect skill he has formed the power of seeing, and being 
seen ? Not quite, he replied. But consider it thus : — is there 

understand the nature of the good: for the Greek Scholiast well ohserres 
on this part of the Republic, that it is through the inaptitude of suhordinate 
r.itiirrs that the more excellent are unable to energize. ITapd yap rwy 
Karaciiijr'ipujv dreTriTrjctidTjjra rd Kpiirrova dBvvaTovfftv ivipytiv. 

* The equivoque of the word roKovg is difficult to translate ; as it 
signifies equally children, produciions, and (he interest of a debt. The 
^vord Trarjjpy if tokoq be taken in the latter sense, will refer to the capital, 
Conip. Aristotle, Polit. i. ch. 10 — ^tTa^oXijg yap tykviro ^^dptv, 6 ^€ 
TOKog avrb Troitl TrXcor. o9(v Kni rovvoua rovr fVKrjtpiv' Ofioia yap t6. 
riKTo^tra toTq ytwaKTiv avrd trrrti', 6 Ci tokoq yii'trni vofiitrfin a'o/itrr- 
^(iTog, Plato uses the same figure in the Politicus, p. 267 a. 
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a third kind of fiacalty required by the hearing and yoice, iu 
order that the one may hear and the other be heard, in the 
absence of which the one will not hear, and the other not be 
heard? There is not, said he. I conceive, said I, that 
many others also (not to say, none at all) require no such 
thing :— Ksan you name any one that does ? Not I, he re- 
plied. Bat with reference to the sense of seeing and the object 
of sight, do you not perceive that they require something ? 
How ? When there is sight in the eyes, and when he who 
has it attempts to use it, and when there is colour in the ob- 
jects before him, unless there concur some third kind of medium 
naturally formed for the purpose, — ^the sight, you are aware, 
will see nothing, and colours will be invisible. What is this 
of which TOtt are now speaking ? inquired he. What you call 
light, said L Your remark is true, replied he. This sense 
of seeing then, and power of being seen, are no unimportant 
ideas, and are connected by a bond more precious than all 
other bonds, if light be not valueless. But it is fsir, said 
he, from being valueless. 

Chap. XIX.t— Whom then of the gods in heaven can you 
assiffn as the cause of this, — that light makes our sight to see, 
and visible objects to be seen, in the best manner ? The same, 
he replied, as you and others do ; for it is evident that you 
mean the sun. Does not sight then derive its nature through 
its relation to this god ? How ? — ^The sight is not the sun, 
nor is that the sun, in which sight is engendered, — which we 
call the eye. It is not. But yet, methinks, this at least of 
all the organs of sense is most sun-like ? Very much so. 
And the power which it possesses, does it not possess, as dis- 
pensed and emanating hence ? Certainly. Is not the sun 
then, though not sight itself, but the principle thereof^ seen 
by sight itself? It is so, said he. Tbb then, said I, be 
assured, is what I called the offspring of the good^ which 
the good generates, analogous to itself ; and what this is in 
the sphere of intelligence, with reference to intellect, and the 
objects of intellect, that the sun is in the visible ^world]] with 
reference to sight and visible things. How is that ? said he : 
pray further explain it You are aware, that the eyes, said 
I, when directed towards objects, whose colours are no longer 
visited by the light of day,* but by the glimmerings of the 

• Thft words ^wf and ^770^ are here op^owd, — \3afc ^nX. \^^«r«B\^a 
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night, grow dim and appear almost blind, as if they had in 
them no pure yision. Just so, said he. But when they turn 
to objects which the sun illuminates, then, methinks, they see 
clearly, and in those very eyes there now appears Yiaon. 
There does. Understand the same, then, to be the case with 
reference to the sonl. — When it firmly adheres to what is 
enlightened by truth and real being, then it understands and 
knows it, and appears to possess intellect ; but when it ad- 
heres to what is blended with darkness, and is subject to 
generation and destruction, it then has to do with opinion, 
and is dull, wandering from one opinion to another, like 
ono without intellect So it seems. That therefore 
which imparts truth to what is known, and dispenses the 
faculty of knowledge to him who knows, yon may call 
the idea of the good and the principle of science and 
truth, as being known through intellect. And as both 
these, — ^knowledge and truth, are so beautiful, yon will be 
right in thinking that the good is something different, and 
still more beautiful than these. Science and truth here 
are as light and sight there, which we rightly judged to 
be sun-like, but yet did not think them to be the snn: 
— so here it is right to hold, that both of them partake 
of the form of the good^^^hwi yet not right to suppose that 
eitlier of them is the good^ inasmuch as the good itself is 
worthy of still greater honour. You speak, said he, of some 
inestimable idea of "the beautiful," which exhibits science 
and truth, and yet is itself their superior in beauty ; — ^for 
you have nowhere said, that it was pleasure. Hope better 
things, said I ; but thus rather consider its image still further. 
How ? You will say, I think, that the sun imparts to things 
which are seen, not only their visibility, but likewise their 
generation, growth, and nourishment, though not itself ge- 
neration ?* Of course. TVe may say, therefore, as to things 

the original and primary light of the sun, the latter to the inferior and 
borrowed light of the moon and stars. 

* The generation of things illuminated hy the sun, shows that it is 
perfectly unbegotten ; for, according to the Platonic philosophy, the snn 
alone of all the bodies in the universe is without generation, neither re- 
ceiving any accession nor diminution ; whereas all that it illuminates receives 
light, through the motion of the sun about its proper centre, which also at 
different times sends different rays to the heavenly bodies belonging to its 
system. So far therefore as the sun illuminates, it is unbegotten ; and, on 
this principle only, and not as respects its corporeal shape, is it assimilated 
to ihe^ooJ. 
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cognizable bj the intellect, that they become cognizable not 
only from thegood^ by which they are known, but likewise that 
their being and essence are thence derived, while the good 
itself is not essence, but beyond essence, and superior to both 
in dignity and power. 

Chap. XX. — Here Glancon, heartily laughing, said. By 
Apollo, here is a manrellons transcendency ! You yourself, re- 
plied I, are the cause of it, by compelling me to relate what 
I think about it. And by no means stop, said he, unless there 
be some cause ; from again discussing the analogy about the 
the sun, if you have omitted anything. Aye, I luive omitted 
many things, replied I. Ah, but, replied he, pray do not 
omit the smallest particular. I think, said I, that much will 
be omitted : yet, as far as I can at present, I will not willingly 
omit anything. Do not, said he. Understand then, said I, that 
we allege these to be two ; ruling — ^the one over the intel- 
ligible genus and place, and the other over the visible world, 
— not to say the heavens, lest I should seem to you to employ 
a sophisticsd expression : you understand then these two de- 
scriptions of being, — the vidble and intelligible ? I do. Sup- 
posing now you to take a line cut into two equal sections, 
then again cut each part according to the same ratio, both that 
of the visible and that of the intelligible species, you will then 
have them placed in contrast with each other, either in clear- 
ness or obscurity, — the second section id the visible species 
being images. Now images I call, in the first place, shadows, 
— in the next, appearances in water, and such as subsist in 
opaque, polished and bright bodies, and all such-like repre- 
sentations, if you understand me. Yes, I understand. Con- 
sider now the other section of the visible which this re- 
sembles, — ^the animals around us, and all kinds of plants, 
and everything of an artificial nature. I do consider it, 
said he. Do you wish to assert, then, that this section 
is divided by truth and its opposite; — and just as the ob- 
jects of opinion are opposed to the objects of true know- 
ledge, so also that which is compared Qis opposed]] to that 
with which it is compared ? Aye, indeed : I am quite 
willing. Consider once more about this section of the in- 
telli^ble, how it is to be efiected. How ? That with re- 
spect to one part thereof, the soul uses the former sections as 
images, and is compelled to investigate by means of hypo- 
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thesis, not going back to first principles, but advancing on- 
ward to conclusions ; and the other part, again, is that where 
the soul proceeds from hypothesis to an unhypothetical prin- 
ciple, and makes its way even without those images by means 
of the ideas themselves. What you now say, rejoined he, I do 
not fully understand. Once more, said I, — for you will more 
easily understand me, from what has been previously stated, 
— you are not unaware, methinks, that persons versed in 
geometry, and computations, and such-like, after laying 
down hypotheses of the odd and even, and figures, and three 
kinds of angles, and other similar matters, according to each 
method, proceed on them as known, after establisbing them as 
mere hypotheses, and give no further reason about them, 
either to themselves or others, as being things obvious to all ; 
— ^but, beginning with these, then directly discuss the rest, 
and end by meeting at the point where the inquiry set 
out ? I know this, said he, perfectly well. And Qdo you 
not likewise know]] that they use the visible species, and 
reason about them, not employing their intellect about these 
species, but about those of which they are the resemblances, 
arguing about the square itself, and the diameter itself, and 
not about what they describe ; — and, so also, with reference 
to other particulars, those very things which they form and 
describe, among which are shadows and images in water, 
thosD they use as images, trying to behold those very things, 
which a man can only perceive by his intellect ? You say 
true, he replied. 

Chap. XXI. — This then was what I meant by the idea 
of the intelligible ; but [1 said also, j that the soul was obliged 
to use hypotheses in its investigation, not going back to the 
principle, as though unable to ascend higher than hypo- 
theses, and employed comparisons formed from things below, 
to lead to those above, as to clearly-seen objects of thought, 
distinct from the things themselves. I understand, said 
he, that you are speaking of what concerns geometry and its 
sister arts. By that other section of the intelligible, then, 
you must understand me to mean what reason itself attains 
by its dialectic faculty, forming hypotheses, not as principles, 
but really hypotheses, just like steps and starting-points, in 
order that by proceeding up to the unhypothetical,-^Qhat is,] 
''he principle of the uni>^^'***^» coming in contact therewith^ 
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and 80 again coming into tinidn witli what is nnited to it in 
principle, it may thus reach the end without making use of 
anything sensible, but only of ideas themselves, proceeding 
through some to others, and so ending in ideas. I under- 
stand, said he, but not fully : — (for I think you are talking 
of some difficult work :) but I understand it is your wish 
to prove that knowledge obtained by dialectic science re- 
specting real and intelligible being is clearer than that ac- 
quired by means of what are called arts, which take 
hypotheses for their first principles, and which those who 
contemplate must view with the understanding and not the 
perceptive faculties ; whereas, through their inability to 
go back to first principles, and as they reason only from 
hypotheses, you think they do not exercise intellect [^vovv] 
in these matters, much as they might become intelligible 
with some principle for a foundation : — and as for under- 
standing [or reasoning,] — that which we acquire through 
geometry and its kindred arts, and not pure reason, this is 
something lying between opinion and pure intellect You 
have fully understood me, said I :— and understand me now, 
that analogous to these four branches of knowledge are four 
affections [or faculties] of the soul, — pure reasoning answer- 
ing to the highest, — understanding Qor reasoning] to the 
second, faith to the third, — conjecture to the last :* — and so 
arrange them, as to assign to them respectively more or less 
of clearness, as they are more or less allied to truth. I un- 
derstand, replied he, and quite agree ; and so let us adopt 
your proposed arrangement. 

* Plato conceived that there was an ideal and a visible world, — the 
world of reason and the world of sense, and two essences in each ; — ^in 
tttt former, pare or abstract ideas and mixed ideas, — ^in the visible world 
(which comprises exclusively the objects of sense), material substances ; 
and secondly, the images, shadows, or representations of bodies. Analo- 
gous to these also are four faculties of the human mind, two only of 
which have any relation to the ideal world or form any part of true 
science ;— 1. vSriffic, the knowledge of pure ideas (reflection, the pure 
reason of Kant) ; — 2. Sidvota {understanding), the knowledge of mixed 
ideas ; — 3. viariQ, faith, the knowledge of bodies and their properties ;— 
4. iUaffia, eoi^ecture, the knowledge of the images or shadows of bodies. 
The two last belong to unstable, varying opinion (BoKa). This explana- 
tion is here given, as the words require a more accurate definition than 
oui be fumi^ed by the text. See article Plato, in the P. Cyd. 
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BOOK VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

.a the ttventh book^ which opens with a beautifal description of the 
natare of man confined in a darlc cave, Plato proceeds to show the 
means and plan for learning tme philosophy, and how we may attttn 
to the serious and soher practice of social life and politics. That monl 
discipline, argues he, which I require in my guardian, is not mere Tacant 
contemplatioQ, but a profound and practical knowledge of all matten 
nearly or more remotely concerning the duties of life and the social rela- 
tions of mankind, — ^that is, the state in its most broad and general sense : 
in fact, that he should be a philosophic ruler acquainted with diTine and 
human things, — in other words, with true and primary philosophy* 
This he terms dialectic^ the subordinates of which are phyncif tie 
science which considers the origin and formation of matter, and maiJU^ 
ffiaiicst which is halfway between the two others, engaged indeed in 
contemplating abstract and purely argumentatiye, but not on that 
higher eternal truth ; emphatically, rb ov, that primarily exists in the 
mind of God : of these matters he treats, particularly the first, at Tery 
considerable length : which, as Ritter says, is a regulating superin- 
tendent, which, from the knowledge of the eternally true, may indicate 
to each special science its proper object. 

Chap. I. — After this then, said I, compare our nature 
as respects education, or the want thereof, to a condition such 
as follows : — Behold men, as it were, in an underground 
cave -like dwelling, having its entrance open towards the light 
and extending through the whole cave, — ^and within it persons, 
who from childhood upwards have had chains on their legs 
and their necks, so as, while abiding there, to have the 
power of looking forward only, but not to turn round their 
heads by reason of their chains, their light coming from 
a fire that bums above and afar off, and behind them ; and 
between the fire and those in chains is a road above, along 
which one may see a little wall built along, just as the stages 
. of conjurers are built before the people in whose presence they 
show their tricks. I see, said he. Behold then by the side of 
this little wall men carrying all sorts of machines rising 
above the wall, and statues of men and other animals wrought 
in stone, wood, and other malen^VaH ^om^ ^i Iha bearers 
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probably speaking, others proceeding in silence.* Yon are 
proposing, said he, a most absurd comparison and absurd 
captives also. Such as resemble ourselves, said I ; — for 
think you that such as these would have seen anything 
else of themselves or one another except the shadows that 
Ml from the fire on the opposite side of the care? How 
can they, said. he, if indeed they be through life compelled 
to keep their heads unmoved ? But what respecting the 
hings carried by them : — ^is not this the same ? Of course. 
If then they had been able to talk with each other, do you 
not suppose they would think it right to give names to 
what they saw before them ? Of course they would. But 
if the prison had an echo on its opposite side, when any 
person present were to speak, think you they would imagine 
anything else addressed to them, except the shadow before 
them ? No, by Zeus, not I, said he. At all events then, 
said I, such persons would deem truth to be nothing 
else but the shadows of exhibitions. Of course they would. 
Let us inquire then, said I, as to their liberation from cap- 
tivity, and their cure from insanity, such as it may be, and 
whether such will naturally fall to their lot ; — ^were a person 
let loose and obliged immediately to rise up, and turn round 
his neck and walk, and look upwards to the light, and doing 
all this still feel pained, land be disabled by the dazzling from 
seeing those things of which he formerly saw the shadows; 
— ^what would he say, think you, if any one were to tell him 
that he formerly saw mere empty visions, but now saw more 
correctly, as being nearer to the real thing, and turned towards 
what was more real, and then, specially pointing out to him 
every individual passing thing, should question him, and oblige 
him, to answer respecting its nature : — ^think you not he 
would be embarrassed, and consider that what he before saw 
was truer than what was just exhibited ? Quite so, said he. 

Chap. II. — Therefore, even if a person should compel him 
to look to the light itself would he not have pain in his 
eyes and shun it, and then, turning to what he really could 
behold, reckon these as really more clear than what had 
been previously pointed out ? Just so, replied he. But if, 

* ABurion is here made to pnppets which are made to perform on a 
moveable stage by means of strings palled from behind. See Rahnken*a 
Lexicon to the Timaeos, on the word Oavnara^ which he ex^\Aixi% b>| vV>^ 
oompoand word vtvpotnracftaTa, 
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said I^ a person should forcibly drag him thence througl a 
rugged and steep ascent Trithout stopping, till he dragged him 
to the light of the sun, would he not while thus drawn be in 
pain and indignation, and when he came to the light, having 
his eyes dazzled with the splendour, be unable to behold even 
any one thing of what he had just alleged as true ? No, be 
could not, at the moment at least, said he. He would require, 
at least then, to get some degree of practice, if he would 
see things above him : — and first, indeed, he would most 
easily perceive the shadows, and then the images of men 
and other animals in the water, and after that the things 
themselves ; — and after this he would more easily behold the 
things in heaven, and heaven itself^ by night, looking to the 
light of the stars and the moon, than after daylight to the 
sun and the light of the sun. How else ? Last of all, then, 
roethinks, he might be able to perceive and contemplate the 
nature of the sun, not as respects its images in water or any 
other place, but itself by itself in its own proper station ? Neces- 
sarily so, said he. And after this, he might reason with him- 
self concerning the sun, that it is the body which gives us the 
seasons and years and administers everything in its stated 
place, being the cause also in a oertain manner of all natural 
events. It is evident, said he, after what has been formerly 
stated, that one must arrive at this conclusion. What then,— 
when a man remembers his first habitation and the wisdom 
therein residing, and bis fellow captives also, — ^think you not, 
that he would congratulate himself on the change and pity the 
rest ? Quite so. And whatever honours and praises and re- 
wards were assigned by mutual consent to him that had the 
most acute perception of the present, and the best recollec- 
tion both of long past and recent events, and from such obser- 
vations was best able to conjecture the future, — think you 
that he would desire such honours, or envy those honoured by 
these, or possessing influence, or would not he rather experi- 
ence what Homer says, and ardently desire 

As labourer, for some ignoble man 
To work for hire,* — 

and rather endure anything than entertain such opinions 
and live in such a manner ? I think, said he, that ho 
\rould choose to suffer anything rather than live in that 

* Comp. Hoixi. OA^'%s. i.. 428. 
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way. And consider this, said I, whether, in the case 
of such an one going down and again sitting in the same 
place, his eyes would not be blinded in consequence of 
coming so suddenly from the sun? Quite so, replied 
he. As for those shadows again, if he were compelled to 
split straws and dispute about them with those persons who 
luul been in constant captivity, while yet he was in dark- 
ness before the establishment of his sight, — (and this time 
of getting habituated would not be short,) — ^would he not 
excite ridicule; and would it not be said of him, that 
after having once ascended he had come back with his eye* 
sight destroyed, and should not even try to ascend again ; 
and as for any one that attempted to bberate him and lead 
him up, they ought to put him to death, if they could get 
him into their hands ? Especially so, said he. 

Chap. III. — ^As respects this image then, we must apply 
the wJiole of it to our preceding discourse; comparing the 
region that is seen by the eyes to the prison-habitation, 
and the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun ; 
— and if you were to consider the ascent above, and the 
contemplation of things above as the soul's ascent into the 
region of intellect, you would not disappoint my expectations, 
since this it is which you desire to hear ; — but God knows 
whether it be true. As respects appearances then, it thus 
seems, that in the subjects of human knowledge the idea of 
the good is the last object of vision, and hard to be seen ; 
and when beheld it must be inferred from reason to be the 
cause of what is right and beautiful in all things, generating 
in what is visible, both light and its parent also, ^viz, the 
8un,3 while in that which is intelligible, it is itself the sove- 
reign producing truth and intelligence ; and it must be seen 
too by him that would act with judgment, either privately or 
in public. I too, said he, am quite of your opinion, as far in- 
deed as I can be. Come then, said I, agree on this point also; — 
and be not surprised that those who come here are unwill- 
ing to act in human affairs, but have their souls ever urged to 
dwell on things above ; for it is surely reasonable it should 
be so, since these things take place according to the above- 
mentioned image. Aye, quite reasonable, replied he. But 
what, said I ; — ^think you it at all surprising, that a man 
coming from divine contemplations to mere human woes, 
should appear awkward and extremely ridiculous^ while Iv^ is 
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yet dazzled.* — aDdwbexL,ere being used to the pieeent darknesB, 
bo U obliged to contend in courts of law or elaewbere about 
the shadows of justice, or the statues of wbicb tbej are the 
shadows, and then to dispute how these matters are apf^e- 
heuded bj those who have never contemplated jostiee it- 
self? No wonder this, replied he. Naj, said I, if a man bss 
iotrilizence, he will be conscious, that there axe two dis- 
tnrbn:cc3 of \'ision arising from two causes, — viz., when we 
turn from light into darkness and from darkness into light;— 
and when a man thinks that the same takes place with lefei^ 
ence to the soul likewise, when it beholds him disturbed and 
unable to realize its perceptions, be will not laugh immode- 
rately, but rather consider whether the soul has come out of a 
more brilliant existence and is now darkened by ignorance, or 
else emerging out of gross ignorance into a more luminous ex- 
istence, be OTerpowered by dazzling splendour ; — and thus he 
will congratulate the former on its life and destiny, while he 
pities the life and destiny of the other ; and even if he wished 
to laugh at it, his laughter will be less ridiculous than if it 
were directed to the soul which comes from light into dftrlm^^ftg. 
Your remark is perfectly reasonable, he replied. 

Chap. IV. — It is fit then, said I, if these things be true, 
that we form such an opinion as this respecting them, — that 
e«liicrition is not of that character which some persons an- 
nounce it to be, when they somehow assert that, there is no 
science in the soul, but that they can implant it just as if 
they implanted sight in the eyes of the blind. Aye, they say 
80, he replied. t Our present argument however, said I, shows 
this power to reside in the soul of every person, and to be the 
organ by which every one learns. — Just as the eye cannot 
turn otherwise than with the whole body from darkness to 
the light, 60 also one must turn with the whole soul from 

* This refers to the reproach made to philosophers on the onpractical 
nature of their pursuits, and elsewhere alluded to in the preceding book, 
cb. 3, and likewise in the Gorgias, p. 484 c. 
t Euripides alludes to the same false notion in the Hippolytus, y. 917* 
to TToXX' afiaprdvcvTic dv^pwTrot uaTtjVf 
Ti 5»7 T^xvag fxiv ^vpiag SiCdaicEri 
Kai "KCLvra fxrjxavdaOi Ka^evpioKfrtt 
IV S'ovK kTricTTatrO' ovd* lOrjpdffaoOi ffw 

<ltpOVtlV ClCdcTKUV olaLV oifK IviOTL VOVQ s 

Puidar has a similar sentiment in Olymp. ix. 152 — 5. 
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sensible objects until it has become able to endure the 
contemplation of what is real, and what is most apparent 
of the real, and this we term the good : do we not ? Yes. 
It will be the art then of this very person, said I, in 
turning about, to contrive this; namely, how he may 
turn with the greatest ease and advantage, not for the 
sake of implanting sight in him, but viewing him as already 
possessing ' it, though not rightly turned, and not looking in 
the right direction ? It seems so, said he. The other vir- 
tues of Uie soul, as they are called, seem to me somewhat like 
those of the body; for in fa^t those not before contained 
therein are afterwards engendered by custom and practice : 
— but the faculty of intellect possesses, it seems, a nature 
somewhat more god-like than all the rest; — ^never loong 
its power, but by exertion becoming useful and profit- 
able, — by the oppodte, useless and hurtful. Have you 
never yet observed of those that are termed wicked yet clever, 
— how sharply the little soul looks, acutely distinguishing all 
to which it is turned, having indeed no contemptible power of 
vinon, but compelled to be so far the servant of wickedness, 
that in proportion as its vision is more acute, the.more 
crime it perpetrates ? Quite so, of course, observed he. As 
regards this part of such a disposition, if from childhood 
upwards it should be stripped and cut off from what 
belongs to human production, as from leaden weights, 
— which have a relation to feastings, and pleasures, and 
lusts, that turn the sight of the soul to things downward ; — 
if' the soul can free itself and turn towards truth, the veiy 
same principle in the same individuals would as acutely 
see those things as the objects to which it is now turned. 
Certainly, he replied. What then, is not this probable, said I, 
and a necessary consequence of what has just been stated, 
that those who are untaught and inexperienced in truth can 
never exercise a sufficient superintendence over the state, 
nor yet those who are allowed to spend the whole of their 
time in philosophical pursuits, — the former, because they 
have no single object in life, towards which they should 
direct all their actions both private and public, — and the 
latter, because, as far as their will is concerned, they 
will not engage in public life, from the idea that even while 
yet living they have been transported to the islands of the 
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UeMed 1 TnM» «ud be. It it <mr buiiMw tben, nid I, to 
compel ihoM ci the btiabitantfi who poweM the mMt 
talent, to devote themedvee to that leaniiiig whiob we SmmfAj 
considered moat important, both to obntemplaie thegood and 
go in aearoh of it; — and when theyhftTC gained it» andtaken 
a anffioient Tiew thereo^yBt they aie not to be allowed iHbat 
is now allowed them. THiat ia that? Toalndeibipre^.audl, 
and show an nnwillingneas to descend again to thoae cnptiTca 
of whom we were speaking, or share iritik them both thrir 
laboors and hononrs, whetbsr triiling or more important. In 
that case, said he, are we to do them iigoaties, and maike 
them live a worse life, when thejr conld bare Uyed a better? 

Chap. Y • — Yon hkre forgotten again, said I, thai this i^ 
not the lawgiver's concern, how any one daas in a stals 
may be especially happy, bnt to contrive ratheir tbat hi^ 
jnness shall be generaied thronghont the ataie^ vmtiqg the 
citizens both by ^Dcrsnasion and compulsion, makbg tkem ahaie 
each other's services, snch as they can confer on the commnnity 
at large; and when he introdaoes snch men as these into the 
state, he does so, not that he may dismiss them and Ist 
them torn whichever way each likes, bnt that he may em- 

f\j them as a bond of the state. Tme indeed, said he, for 
had forgotteu that. Anxioosly consider then, Glancon, 
that we. must do do injustice to the philosophers bom among 
us, but tell them what is just, when we compel them to take 
charge of and guard the remainder : — for we will assert, that 
those who in all other states become such (^philosophers,^ do 
not probably take a share in the labours going on theran, as 
they spring up of their own accord without the consent of the 
governmeut in each ; and it is just that what is voluntary, 
inasmuch as it owes its nurture to none, should willinsly pay 
DO one the price of its nurture ; — ^but as for you, we brought 
into being both yourselves and the rest of the state, as 
leaders and kings in beehives, brought up better and more 
perfectly than the others, and better able to take a share in 
both ^public life and philosophical pursuits^* Each must then 
iu turn descend to the dwelling of the rest, and accustom 
himself to behold obscure objects; for, when once used to 
them, ycya will perceive the individual images of each, what 
they are and whence sprung, ten thousand times better (roui 
having already seen the truth concerning what is beautifuL 
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ftud jast, and good : — And thns the state will be settled as a 
real vision, both by ns and yourselves, and not as a dreaxu, 
like most of those inhabited bj persons fighting about sha* 
dows, and quarrelling about government, as if it were some 
great good. — ^The truth, however, is as follows : in whatever 
state those about -to rule are least anxious to take the 
government^ this must necessarily be the best and most 
peacefully governed, while one that has governors of an 
opposite chuacter, must of course be the opposite. Certainly, 
mid he. Think you then, that those under our charge, when 
they hear these things, will disobey us, and be unwilling to take 
their individual share in the labours of the state, and spend the 
greater part of their time with one another in a state of leisure ? 
Impossible, said he; — for we will prescribe what is just to just 
men, and each of them will enter on his office irom this oon- 
dderation above all others, that he should act in a manner 
directly contrary from those who now govern individual states. 
Yes, for so it is, my friend ; — if you find the life of those 
appointed to official stations superior to the dignity of their 
office, then your state may possibly be weU settled ; as in that 
alone will the really wealthy govern, — ^not those rich in 
gold, but as happy men should be rich, in a life of virtue 
and good sense ;•— whereas, should they be poor, and desti- 
tute of property of their own, and then come into public life, 
thinking that they ought to plunder the public of its pro- 
perty, it is not possible Qhat such a state can be rightly 
settled^ : — lor as the contest is about the possession of the 
ruling power, such a war being domestic and intestine, is de- 
structive to themselves as well as the rest of the state. Most 
true, he replied. Do you conceive then that any other 
kind of life despises political offices except that of true 
philosophy ? No, by Zeus, said he. But still it is fitting, at 
least, that those should enter upon it who are not fond of 
governing, otherwise the rivals will fight about it. Of 
course, it cannot be otherwise. Whom else, then, would you 
compel to enter on the guardianship of a state, except 
such as are most intelligent in what concerns the best 
establishment of a state, and possess other honours, and a mode 
of life superior to that of a mere politician ? None other, 
he replied. 

Chap. YI. — Do you wish, then, that we should now consider 

p 
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this, — in what manner sach persons will he produced ana 
bow any one can draw them npward into light, just as some 
are said to hare ascended from Hades to the gods? Of 
coarse that is my wish, he replied. This then, as it seems, is 
not a mere taming of a die,* bat a movement p£ the soul, 
which ascends from some half-night kind of day to the true 
light of existence, which we will term trne philosophy. Cer- 
tiiinly. Ought we not, then, to inquire what branch of learn- 
ing possesses this inflaence? Of coarse. What then, Glancoo, 
may that training of the soal be, which draws it from what 
is generated and unstable towards that which has a poffitire 
existence? And talking of this, I am reminded :— did we 
not say that it b necessary for these persons eren while youns 
to engage in warlike exercises ? We did say so. We shoula 
add this, then, to the training which we are now seeldng. 
What is that ? That of not being useless to military men. 
Aye, we must indeed, said he, if it be posnble. MoreoTSi^ 
in our former discourse, we somewhere said we would have 
them taught gymnastics and music. We did so, said he. 
The art of gymnastics has to do, I think, with what is onirta- 
ble and perishable; for it presides over corporeal growth 
and decrease. It appears so. This then cannot be the 
branch of study, of which we are in pursuit. It cannot. 
Is it music then, such as we have previously described? 
That, said he, if you remember, corresponded to gym- 
nastics, as it trains the habits of the guardians, giving them 
a sort of concord founded on hnrmony — not science, — 
and good rhythm on the principles of rhythm, and otiier 
things in discourses which are akin to these both in sudi 
as aie fabulous and such as more resemble truth; but as 
to its being a branch of science that refers to a good sudi 
as you are now investigating, music had no such character. 
31o8t correctly, said I, do you remind me ; for it is in 
reality no such thing : but, excellent Glaucon, what branch 
nf science is it, that possesses this character ? — for all 
!o arts soniebow seera to be mechanical and illiberal. Of 
course ; — and moreover what other branch of science is 
there, that is distinct from music, gymnastics, and the 

♦ This alludes to a game of chance, — r) orrrpaKivda, fully described id 
:hc Onomast. of Pollux, lib. ix. ch. 7 i 110 — 11^ 
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arte? CoBM^ aid I, if we cuniioi coomre moj 
tlMte, let OS take ooe of tlioae whaA extends orer aO. 
Of what kind is tint? Seek as this eommon idea which 
aU aiti^ and intellect^ and s deace s emploj, and which 
ereij penoa most lean at the ootwi. What is that? said he. 
Tlus tzifling Batta^ aud I; — howtodisungaish one, aad two» 
and threes which I call in geneal tenns anthmetic and com- 
potation :-^ it not thos as regards these^ that every art and 
science mnst necenHiri ly have a Aaie in these? Sorely, he 
replied. Mnst not then the ait uf war ? said L Neoesaril j, 
he lefdiedr What a lidicnlons general then, said I, does 
Pahunedes in his tragedies constantly represent Agamemnon 
to be.* — And have yon not obeerred how he says, that after 
iDTenting^ anmeration he adjusted the ranks at Iliom, and 
nombered* the diips and the rest of the forces^ as if they had 
never been nnnibered befiire, even when Agamemnon, as it 
seems^ did not know how many feet he had, sioce he did not 
know how to connt; — what kind of a gi;nend woold you 
think him to be? I should think him a mighty absurd one. 
he replie d, if this be true. 

Chap. VIL — Shall we not say, then, said I, that the power 
of computing and reckoning is a necessary altainmeDt for a 
. military man ? Most certainly, he replied, if he intends to 
onderstand anything at all about marshalliDg trvKips, — 
or rather, if he means to be a man. Do you theu uuder- 
stand, said I, abont this branch of leamiii^^ just what I 
do? What is that? It seems in its nature to be among 
the number of those things which lead to pore reason— -of 
which indeed we are in Eearch; but no one seems rightly 
to employ it, as evidently leading the mind to the consideni- 
tion of true being. How. say you ? inquired he. I will at 
least, try, said I, to explain what is my o})inion. — As to 
what I distinguish in my own mind as leading or not leading 
whither we are saying, [viz., to true being,] do you assist 
me in contemplating them, and either agree or tlissent, so that 
we may more distinctly see whether they be such Jis 1 conjec- 
ture. Pray show me, said he. I will show you then, said f, if 
you will observe that some things relating to the perci'ption.'' do 

* This passage refers, no doubt, to some one or more lost tragedies in 
which Palaznedes is made to accuse Agameiunoii o^ QlIv mVXct \^\v^\>6\\.^ vA 
aatbwetic, 

>• 2 
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not invite intellect to tbe inquiry, m bdng snffidonily deta- 
mined by perception ; while there are other things whidi 
by all means bid its interference, as perception alone does no- 
thing correct Yon are evidenij^ speaking, said he^ of objects 
seen at a distance, and things uetdied in a ]»ctoie» Yon 
have not quite comprehended my meaning, said L What are 
yon speaking of then ? asked he. There aio some thinga^ x^ 
plied I, which do not appeal [to the intellect], and yet do 
not issue at once into a contrary perception ; while those -that 
do so issue I consider as so appealing, when the peiroep- 
tive faculty takes cognizance of one thing more than ano- 
ther, on meeting it either near or a£Eur off. — ^And yon will 
tbus more clearly know what I mean: these we say are 
three fingers, the little finger, the next to it, and the middle 
finger. Just so, observed he. Consider me then to speak of them 
as see^ only from a short distance, and conader this aJao^ 
respecting them. What ? Each of them appears equally to 
be a finger, and so far it makes no difference whether one looks 
at the middle one or the last, whether it be white or black, 
thick or slender, or anything of the kind; for in all these the 
soul of man is not compelled to ask the intellect what of many 
things a finger is,* for sight itself never at the same time in- 
dicates a finger to be a finger, and its contrary. Of course not, 
replied he. It is probable, then, said I, that such a case as thii 
would neither appeal to nor ronse the inteUect. Probably. But 
what then ; — does the sight sufficiently distinguish their large 
or small size, and does it make no difference to it whether one 
of them be placed in the middle or at the end ?— And so in 
like manner does the sense of touch take cognizance of 
thickness and slenderness, softness and hardness ? — And as 
for the other perceptions, are they not defective in show- 
ing such things, or rather does not each of them so act ; 
and first of all, is not the sense which is affected by hardness 
necessarily also affected by softness, and does it not, when it 
pLTccivcs this, announce to the soul, that hard and soft are one 
and the same thing ? Just so. he replied. It must necessa- 

* Gr. 6v Trdffi yap tovtoiq ovk avayKaZiTat rStv 'troXKSiv 17 ^J^v^^ ri^ 
v6f\(nv kTrepteOai rt ttot' ten cclktvXoq, The words tu}V TroXXuiv art 
usually taken with tI Trorf , as above translated. Schleiermacher, however, 
takes it with i] +uxv» ^^^ souls of people generally. Ast thinks th« 
■^'0^ds an interpolation. 
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rily follow then, said I, ihat in sncli matters, the soul will be 
in doubt as to what the perception indicates as hard, since it 
oalls the same thing soft also;-— and so also as regards the 
aense referring to light and heavy, the soul must be in doubt 
what is light and what is heavy, if the sense intimates heavy 
to he light, and light heavy? These at least, said he, are 
truly absurd reports made to the soul, and require investi- 
gation. Probably then, said- 1, in such cases as these the 
soul would first call in reason and intelligence to investi- 
gate the question whether the things reported be one or 
whether they be two. Of course. If then they appeared to 
be two, each of them will appear to be one and distinct ^m 
the other? Yes. If then each of them be one and both of 
them two^ he wilLunderstand them to be two distinct; for, were . 
they not distinct, he would not percdve two, but only one. 
Sight. The sight, moreover, we say, could contemplate 
wbkt b great and small, though not as distinct ^m each 
other, but as somewhat confused :— could it not ? Yes. But for 
the sake of clearness in this matter, the intellect is once more 
obliged to consider great and small, not as confused, but as 
distinct in an opposite way from the other, — ^viz., the sense of 
sight True. And is it not hence .somehow, that it first sets 
on questioning us, as to what is the great and what is the 
small ? Assuredly. And thus then we call the one intel- 
ligible, and the other visible. Yeiy right, he replied. 

Chap. YIIL — ^This then is what I just now attempted to 
express, that some things appeal to the intellect and others 
not ; defining those that mal^e such an appeal, as what, afiect 
the senses at the same time as their opposites, while such 
as do not, do not excite the intellect I quite understand 
now, said he ; and I am of the same opinion. What then ;^ 
to which of them, think you, do number and unity belong ? 
I do not understand, replied he. But let us reason by 
analogy, said I, from what we have already said : — for u 
unity can be sufficiently seen of itself or comprehended by 
any other sense, it still would not lead to true being, just as 
we remarked about the finger: — but if there be always 
seen at the same time an exact opposite thereto, so that it 
shall no more appear unity than it does the contrary, some 
one would then be wanted to judge respecting it ; and in 
that very matter the soul would necessarily be in difficultY% 
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excitiDg reflection witliin itself, and would inquire into tlio 
nature of this same unity, and thus that branch of science 
which concerns nnitj would be among those which lead and 
turn the soul to the contemplation of real being. Ah, said 
he ;-»thi8 is what the yeiy« dght of it does in no small 
degree; for we at once behold the same thing, both as 
one and as an infinite multitude. If then, said I, unity 
be thus affected, will not number generally be so likewise ? 
Of course. Yet, again, all oompntation and arithmetic 
concern nnmber? Quite so. Bnt these at least seem 
to lead towards truth? Elspecially so, of conrse. They 
belong then, it seems, to the branches of learning which we are 
now inrestigating; — ^fora mUitaryman must necessarily learn 
them with a view to the marshalling of his troops, and so mnst 
a philosopher with the view of understanding real being, alter 
having emerged from the unstable condition of becoming, or else 
he can never become an apt reasoner. That is the fact, he re- 
plied. But that guardian of ours happens to be both a military 
man and a philosopher? Unquestionably so. It would be proper 
then, Glaucon, to lay down laws for this branch of science 
and persuade those about to engage in the most impor- 
tant state-matters to apply themselves to computation, and 
study it, not in the common vulgar fashion, but with the view of 
arriving at the contemplation of the nature of numbers by 
the intellect itself, — not for the sake of buying and selling as 
anxious merchants and retailers, but for war also, and that the 
soul may acquire a facility of turning itself from what is in 
course of generation to truth and real being. A capital re- 
mark, he replied.- And, moreover, I now observe, said I, 
respecting that branch of science which concerns computation, 
how refined it is, and in many ways useful to us as respects 
our wishes, if we will apply thereto for the sake of getting 
knowledge, and not with a view of traffic. In what way ? 
inquired he. Just what we now said, — that it power- 
fully leads the soul upwards, and compels it to reason on 
abstract numbers, without in any way allowing a person in 
his reasoning to advance numbers which are visible and 
Umgible bodies ;* — ^for perhaps you know of some persons 

* Abstract^ ideal numbers, Plato terms avrol o\ api9fioi ; and theM 
only are the subject of scientific calculation. The concrete numbers 
{ti/uO/iui fTaJuara *';^oj'rtf) are the subjects only of every-day practica. 
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slvHled in tLese matters, who, if one were in argument U' 
aitempt dividing unity itself^ would at once both ridicule him 
aud not allow it ; though, were you to divide it into parta^ 
thej would multiply them, lest unity should somehow seem 
not to he unity, but numerous parts. A very true remark, 
he replied. What think you then, Glaucon, if a person 
should ask them — You wonderfully clever men, about what 
kind of numbers are you reasoning ; — ^in which unity, such as 
jou deem it, is equal, each whole to the whole, without any 
difference whatever, and having no parts in itself? — ^what 
think you they would reply ? This, as far as I think; — 
that they speak of such numbers only — as can be compre- 
hended by the intellect alone, but in no other way. You see 
then, my friend, I observed, that our real need of this branch 
of sdence, is probably because it seems to compel the soul to 
use pure intelligence in the search after pure truth. Aye, 
remarked he, it does this to a remarkable extent. Have you yet 
considered this, — ^that persons naturally skilled In compu- 
tation seem clever in all branches of science, — ^whereas 
those naturally slow, if instructed and exercised in this, will 
yet all of them, if they derive no other advantage, make 
such progress, as to become cleverer than they were before ? 
Exactly so, he replied. And, moreover, I think you wiD 
not easily find that many things give the learner and student 
more trouble than this. Of course not. On all these accounts, 
then, we must not omit this branch of science, but those with 
the best of talents should be instructed therein ? I agree 
with you, he replied. 

CuAP. IX. — Let this one thing then, said 1, [that has 
just been discussed,]] be settled between us ; and now let us 
consider, in the second place, with respect to what follows 
from it, — ^whether and how far it concerns ourselves. 
What is it, said he ; — is it geometry you mean ? That very 
thing, said I. So far, observed he, as it bears a relation to 
the concerns of war, it evidently does concern us ; — ^for in 
pitching encampments, occupying positions, contracting and 
extending a line of troops, and as respects all the varied 
fonns in which they draw up armies, either in battle itself or 
uuring a march, it would make a vast difference, whether a 

!icmenition and computation. The monad is the idea of unity, abstract, 
iniivis'ble unity (ai/ro to m*), the duad of abstract duality, &c. 
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general were a geometridan or not Of coarse, rejoined 
I, for 8Qch purposes as these a very slender knowledge of 
geometry, and a small portion of arithmetic would suffice ;— 
but as for any considerable amount thereof, and great 
progress in it, we must inquire how far they tend to tlus^-^ 
namely, to make us apprehend more easily the idea of 
the good : — and we say that all things contribute thereto, 
which compel the soul to turn itself to that r^on is 
which is the happiest portion of true being, which it must 
by all means perceive. Your remark is correct, said he. If 
then it compels the soul to contemplate true being, it is soit- 
able,-»but if only what is sensible and eyanescent, it is not 
suitable. Aye, truly, we say. so. This point then, at leasts 
said I, those who have but little acquaintance with geometry, 
will not argue with us,— that this science has an entirely oppo- 
site nature to the words employed in it by those who practise 
it. How ? said he. They speak somehow most absurdly, 
and necessarily so, since all the terms they use seem to be 
with a view to operation and practice,* — such as squaring, 
produciug, adding, and such-Hke sounds; whereas on ihe 
other hand, the whole science should be studied for the 
sake of real knowledge. Assuredly, said he. Is this, 
then, further to be agreed on ? What ? That pt be 
studied] with a view to the knowledge of eternal being, 
iTid not of that which is subject to generation and destruction ? 
We may well grant that, said he; for it is the business of 
geometry to concern itself with eternal being. It would have 
a tendency, therefore, gentle sir, to draw the soul to truth, 
and to cause a philosophic intelligence to direct upwards 
Lthe thoughts] which we now improperly cast downwards. 
As much as possible, he replied. As far as possible, then, 
said I, we must give special orders, that the inhabitants of that 
fine statef of yours should by no means omit the study of 
geometry, since even its by-works are not inconsiderable. 
What are they ? inquired he. Those which you have just 
mentioned that concern war ; — and indeed with reference to 

* Gr, fc»c TrpaTTOvreQ re Kai Trpa^kiDQ iviKa, 

t The use of the ironical compound iraXXtTroXtc gives a force aud 
beauty to the passage which is wholly lost in translation. It is tbc 
reading, too, of all the best MSS., aud a\to^el\iCt "^T^-l^nWi^ Vi ^^ ^\d> 
reading, — it/ ry KaXXiary ^roXci oof. 
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all branches of science, for the better nnderstaoding thereof 
we are some how sure that it makes an entire difference 
every way, whether a man be acquainted with geometry or 
not. Every way, indeed, by Zeui^ observed he. Let ns 
fix on this then, as the iFecond branch of learning for yonth. 
Let ns so fix it, he replied. 

Chap. X. — But what ; shall we fix upon astronomy, as the 
third, or think you otherwise ? I quite thmk we should, said he; 
for to have unusually acute perceptions respecting tbe times 
of months and years, is suitable not only for agriculture and 
navigation, but not less so for the art of war. Yon are jest- 
ing, said I, when you seem to be afraid that the multitude 
will charge you with enjoining useless objects of study: 
—yet it b not altogether a trifle, but rather difficult to per- 
suade that by these branches of study some organ of the soul 
in each individual, is purified and rekindled like fire, after 
having been destroyed and blinded by other kinds of study,-^ 
an organ, indeed, better worth saving than ten thousand eyes, 
since Dy that alone can truth be seen. Among such, then, as join 
me in this opinion, you will have the reputation of reasoning 
admirably well ; though such as never had any perception of 
this will think perhaps that you say nothing to the purpose, as 
ihey see no advantage therefrom accruing that is worthy of 
notice. Consider, then, from this point, against which of the 
parties you are arguing, — or whether against neither, but 
chiefly for your own sake you are carrying on the discussion ; 
moreover, do not envy any other, if therefrom any one could 
derive any possible advantage. Thus, said he, do I choose, on 
my own account chiefly, to argue and ask questions, and 
make replies. Let us go a little back then, in our argument, 
for just now, indeed, we did not rightly take what is next 
in order alter geometry. How then did we act ? asked he. 
After a plain surface, said I, we took a solid in a state of 
revolution, without first considering it by itself, in the abstract ; 
but the correct plan is to take the third in order, after the 
second dimension : — and this, probably, refers to the dimen- 
sion of cubes, and what has to do widi depth. Aye, it is 
so, said he : but these matters, Socrates, do not seem yet 
to have been investigated. Aye, there are two caassaa ^^"c. 
tlus : because no state holds them m Yionout^ \)ck«^ ^;xfe ^"^ 
di^^btlj inveatigsLted, as being difficuVl; wi^ \?cio^^ \\!>».\. ^^ ^» 
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invcsti;rate them require a guide, without whom they can- 
not discover them, — one whom, first of all, it would he 
\\nn\ to get, and, when he is got, as things are at present, the 
investijijators of these matters having lofty notions of them- 
selves, would not ohey him; whereas, if the whole state 
were to hold such pursuits in honour, and superintend them, 
these persons would he ohedient, and the investigations hemg 
conducted with assiduity and vigour, would exhibit their true 
character; whereas now, despised and mutilated by the 
multitude, as well as by those who study them without being 
•able to account for their usefulness, they still, in spite of all 
things, increase through their native grace; and it is no 
wonder that they should appear so to do. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this gracefulness is especially remarkable; but tell me 
more plainly what you were just now saying, — for you somehow 
defined geometry to be a study that concerns plane sur- 
faces. I did, said I. Then next in order you mentioned 
astronomy; but afterwards you drew back. Yes, replied I, 
because when I am in a hurry to get quickly over the discus- 
sion, I get on the more slowly ; for as regards the mode of 
measuring depth, which is next in order, that I passed over, 
as a hopeless investigation, and proceeded, after geometry, to 
speak about astronomy, which is the motion of solids. You say 
rightly, observed he. Let us fix on astronomy then, said he, as 
a fourth branch of science; as if that which we now omit, Qviz, 
solid geometry,] may have an existence, whenever the state 
enters on that pursuit. Probably, said he : and as to what you 
ja.-t noTv urged on me, Socrates, about astronomy, as having 
needlessly praised, it, I^ow praise it in accordance with your 
notions: for I think it is clear to every one, that it is this which 
compels the soul to look upwards, and from what is here con- 
ducts it thither. Perhaps, rejoined I, it may be clear to all 
except myself ; — to me it does not seem so. Ah ! how is that ? 
said he. As those who introduce it into philosophy, nowadays 
pursue it, it makes the soul look altogether downwards. 
How say you ? inquired he. I am of opinion, replied I, that 
you are not ungenerous in forming your mental estimate of 
the real nature of that branch of science which concerns 
things above; for you seem to be of opinion, that if a person 
were to look up and discover some ol iV^WAN^-^^Vi^x^ In 
an enclosed space, be would conlcmvAv^.^ ^^^'"^ ^N\^\iV^&\^. 
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tellect and not his eyes. Perhaps, then, you judge rightly, and 
I am wrong;, though I, on the other band, cannot hold the 
opinion that any other branch of science can make the sou] 
look upwards, except that which concerns real being and 
the invisible, — ^whether one were to gape upwards, or trj 
by peering downwards to get acquaint^ with those matters : 
—and if any one were to . gape upwards and so try to get 
acquainted with any perceptible object, I think that he never 
would get acquainted with it ; as his soul has no scientific 
knowledge of such things, — nor would his soul look upwards, 
bnt downwards,— even though he were to try to learn, swim- 
ming on his back at sea or lying so on the ground. 

Chap. XL — I am punished, rejoined he ; — for you have 
rightly reproved me : — but in what manner did you say we 
ought to learn astronomy different from that in which they 
now teach it, if people are to be taught advantageously for 
the purposes of which we now speak ? Thus, said I : — ^these 
various bright bodies in the heaven, — ^since indeed they are 
so variously placed in visible space, — ought to be deemed very 
beautiful and most perfect in their kind, though much in- 
ferior to the true magnificence of movement, with which real 
velocity and real retardation mutually bear along those bodies 
with all that belongs to them, in their true number and in all 
their true shapes ;* — which things, indeed, can be appre- 
hended only by reason and intelligence, not by sight : — 
do you think they can? By no means, said he. Must 
we not then, said I, use the various heavenly phenomena, 
as an exhibition for the purpose of instructing us in those 
[real^ concerns, — just as one might meet with sketches, 
capit^y well drawn and elaborated by Daedalus, or some other 
artist or painter ?'— For one skilled in geometry, on seeing 
such drawings, would, perhaps, think them to be exceedingly 
well wrought, and nevertheless deem it absurd to give them a 
serions consideration, — ^as if he were thence to get his concep> 
tion of truth about equals, or doubles, or any other proportion, 

• Gr. Tuv it iikrjOivCjy iroXv Milvt &q to bv rdxoQ koI ^ ov<ra /3pa- 
ivn^C ^> ^*f 6\riBiv*f ipiBfuf Kai Traoi roic &\T}9k<Ti <rxhp^a<f^ ^opJtc n 
irp^C <JXXijXa ^ipirai Kai rd tvSvra tpfnti. The passage U ividentl^ 
eormpt, — and, bb it now stands, is almost incapaViVe o^ \.xwv^'&.>aati. Tti^ 
gircD sbove clofelv resembles that given by WcXot Covisav, k \*x "^a^tisi 
oac tbrnn ScbJeierjDacher*8, 
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Of course, it would be absurd, he replied. Aud tbink you 
not tben« that the true astronomer will feel just the same^ 
when he looks up to the orbits of the stars, — ^reckoning, in- 
deed, that the heavens and all in them are established by the 
heavenly architect in the most beautiful manner posdble for 
the formation of such works; and would not one deem it 
absurd of a man to conceive that this proportion of night 
with day, and of both these to a mouth, and of a month to a 
year, and of other stars to both of these, and towards each 
other has existed always in the same manner, and wijihout 
experiencing any change, because they have a body, and are 
visible, and so to take all possible means to apprehend the 
truth of these things ? So I think, he replied, whilst I listen 
to you. Let us then, said I, make use of problems, Qor hypo- 
theses,]] in astronomy, as in geometry, and dismiss the heavenly 
bodies, — if we intend really to get acquainted with astronomy, 
and render useful instead of useless that portion of the soul 
which is naturally intelligent. You really impose, said he, a 
far harder task on astronomers than is enjoined them at present. 
I think, however, replied I, that we must enjoin other duties 
likewise, according to the same fashion, if we would be of any 
service as lawgivers. 

Chap. XI I. — But have you anything to suggest about 
the fitting branches of study ? I have not, he replied, — at pre- 
sent at least. Motion, moreover, said I, affords us, I think, 
not one indeed, but many species thereof ; — all of which any 
wise man can probably tell ; but those which occur to me are 
two. What are they ? In addition to this, said I, there is its 
counterpart Which? As the eyes, said I, seem formed 
for studying asfVonomy, so do the ears seem formed for har- 
monious motions ; and these seem to be twin sciences to one 
another, as also the Pythagoreans* say ; and we too, Glaucon, 
agree with them : — ^how shall we do ? Just so, replied he. 
Shall we not, then, said I, since it is a matter of high import- 
ance, inquire of them how they speak concerning them, and 
whether they have anything else to say besides this ; but we, 

* It is here alleged that there are two species of motion (0O|[>a),—K>ne 
affecting the eyes, and including the motion of the heavenly bodies, whidi 
are the subject-matter of aslroi\om\ta\ ?^c\^wce, — ^^Xv^ o'Caet ^^.ctxu^ the 
lULTS, and comprisiog that barmouv o^ l\ie \ieaNe?Di^ m^W^x^a ^>Kiea '^ifc 
Pj thagorcans conceived to have gWetv iVve fvts.\. Tio^ox^ ol m>a&\^. 
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notwitlifltanding all ibis, shall defend our own oondnnon ? 
What 18 that? That thoae whom we educate should nerer attempt 
to learn these things imperfectly, nor without always aiming 
at the object) to which all ought to be directed, — ^we just 
stated with leference to astronomy : — and do not yv N^ow 
that they do some such tldng with regard to harmo»\|-^ 
for, while they measure one with another the sympho 
and sounds whjch are heard, they go through a firmtless toil, 
like the astronomers. Aye, by the gods, said he, — and 
absurdly too, when they make very mquent trials of the 
notes, lending their ears to catch the sound as from a neigh- 
bour's Toice,— -some indeed saying that they hear some middle 
note, with tiie smallest appremble interyal, and others again 
doubtinglr saying that the notes are just what were sounded 
before, — both parties pladng the ears abore the intellect. But 
you are now speaking, said I, of those thrifty, money -making 
musiciaDS, who are erer harassing and tormenting their strings, 
turning them on the pegs : — ^but, that the comparison may not 
be too tedious, I refrain from speaking of their complaints 
about the refusal and stubbornness of the strings, and at once 
giTO up the simile, saying that we do not mean to speak of 
these, but of those true musicians whom we l)efore mentioned:— > 
for these do here just what the others did in astronomy ; for 
they search for numbers, in the symphonies which they 
hear, but do not go on to the inquiry proposed, — ^what 
numbers are symphonious, what not, and the reason why 
they are either the one or the other. You speak, said he, 
of a noble undertaking. It is serrioeable, of course, said I, in 
the search for the beautifol and good, — ^but, if pursued in an- 
other manner, it is quite useless. Aye, probably so, said he. 
Still, methinks, said I, the plan of inquiry into all these mat- 
ters that we hare described, if it touches on their mutual com- 
mnnion and alliance, and proTes how they are mutually 
related, will contribute something to what we require, and our 
labour will not be fruitless; but otherwise it wilL I like- 
wise, said he, guess the very same thing : — but you are speak- 
ing, Socrates, of a most laborious undertaking. Mean you the 
introduction, or what else ? said I : — ^what, — ^know we not, that 
all these things are introductory to the strain itself ;* which 

^ OUacoB is ben complaining of the d\fELC\]lVl ^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^^^^nw^N 
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we ougbt to learn ? — for even persons clever in these things 
you perhaps do not think skilled in dialectics. No, b j Zens, bM 
he, only some very few of such as I have met. But supposing 
some of them not able, said I, to offer and admit reasoning 
vrill they ever be able to get acquainted with what we'say the^ 
ought to know ? They will never be able to do thisi, he replied 
Is not this then the very strain, Glancon, said I, whidi 
dialectic science executes, — which also, being cognizable by the 
intellect, may be said to be imitated by the power of sight,— 
which faculty seeks, first, as we. observed, to gaze at animzlB, 
then at the stars, and last of all at the sun himself : — so when 
a man attempts to discuss a subject without the aid of bis per* 
ceptive faculties, he is impelled by reason to what ia indi- 
vidual and real being ; and if he stops not, till he apprehends by 
intelligence what b the good itself then, indeed, he arrives at 
the end of the intelligible, as the other does at the end of the 
visible. Assuredly, he replied. What then;— do not yon 
call this the dialectic process ? What else ? 

Chap. XIII. — And now, said I, [to revert to oup former 
simile of the man in the cave,] there is his liberation from 
cLains, his turning from shadows towards the images and the 
light, and his ascent from the underground cavern to the sun, 
— and when there, his looking at images in water, owing to a 
Main of power at first of beholding animals and plants, and 
v.\-.' s.\m itself; — so also here Qin the intellectual world] you 
have the contemplation of divine phantasms, and the shadows 
of real beings, and not the shadows of images shadowed out 
by another similar light, as by the sun.*^All this exercise 
iu the arts which we have discussed has this tendency, 
— namely, to lead back again the best part of the soul to 
the contemplation of what is best in existing beings ; as in 
the former case, what is brightest in the body is led to what 
is most splendid in bodily and visible existence. I admit 
tliese things, said he ; though it really seems to me extremely 
(iiliicult to admit them, though in other respects difficult not to 

and Socrates replies, that is a mere introduction or prelude to the main 
composition or piece of music (meaning dialectics) that is to follow. 
The word v6/ioc often means a strain or piece of music, 

* This is a passage, the difficulties of which have caused much discos- 
sion. The above translation seems on the whole the best ; but the reader 
can consult the conjectures of A.st aadot^itis va^Xaiiii^xiKi'^lQng note on 
£Ae pa&siige. 
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admit tlieiiL However, giantiog what lias been asserted (for 
we shall not only now hear tiiese things, but often again 
discuss them), let us proceed to and discuss the strain itself, 
as we have finished the introduction. Say, then, of what 
kind is the power of dialectic, — ^into what species is it 
divided, — and^what are the paths leading to it; — ^for these 
probably conduct us to that place, which we shall find a 
resting-place, and^e end of our journey. You will not as 
yet, dear Glancon, said I, be able to follow : — ^had you been so, 
no zeal would be wanting on my part ; nor should you any 
longer only see the image of what we are now speaking about, 
but the truth itself or what to me seems so. Whether it be 
so really or not, however, it is not proper positively to affirm ; 
but that it is somewhat of this kind may be most strongly 
afiinned: — may it not? Of course. And further, that it is 
the power of dialectics alone, which can discover this to a 
person skilled in what we have discussed, and that it can be 
done by no other power. This also, said he, we may posi- 
tively affirm. This statement at least no one, said I, will dis- 
pute with us, — ^that no other method can attempt to ascertain 
through a regular process the nature of each particular being ; 
for all other arts respect either the opinions aud desires of men« 
or generations and compositions, or are employed wholly in 
the study of what is generated and compounded : — but as for 
those others, which we alleged to have some relation to being, 
as* geometry, and its dependent sciences, we behold them, as 
, if dreaming indeed about real existence, it being impossible to 
have a true vision, so long as they employ hypotheses and 
keep them immovable, without the power of accounting for 
their existence : — for where the starting-point is the unknown, 
and the conclusion and intermediate steps are connected with 
that unknown principle, how can any such kind of assent ever 
possibly become science? By no means, replied he. Is it not then 
the disJectic method only, said I, that proceeds thus onwards, — 
removing all hypotheses back to the starting-point, that it 
may become firmly established, and so gradually draw and lead 
upward the eye of the soul, which ^vas truly buried in a cer- 
tain barbaric mire, by the aid and guidance of those arts we 
have mentioned, which through custom wc frequently GiU 
6ci dices, but which require another name eVe,^\^x vu^*^'^ ^Ctar^ 
ojjjnjon, hut wore obscure than science 1 \*? ^ Wn^ feo\£Lft>NV^tfe 
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ID the former part of our disoonrse termed it refleetion, or 
reasoning. Bat the controversy is not, as it appears to me» 
about a mere name, when people are investigating things of 
such great importance as those now before us. It is not, said 
he. 

Chap. XIY. — ^Ton are pleased, then, said I, as formerly, to 
call the first part science, the second reflection, the third &ith, 
the fourth conjecture, — ^both these last being opinion, and the 
two former intelligence; — and that opinion is employed also ' 
about generation, and intelligence about true being ; — likewise, 
that true being bears to generation the same relation as intel- 
ligence to opinion, science to faith, and reflection to conjec- 
ture ; — ^but as for the analogy of the things which these powers 
respect, and the twofold division of each, — viz.,' into the 
objects of opinion, and those of intellect, these we omit, Glan- 
con, that we may not be more prolix here than in our former 
discussions. As for me, said he, as regards those other things, ' 
so far as I can CQmprehend, I am of the same opinion. But 
do not you call that man skilled in dialectics, who apprehends 
the reason of the essence of each particular ?— and as for the 
man who is unable to give a reason to himself, and to 
another, so far as regards this inability, will you not so &r 
say he wants intelligence of the thing ? Of course I shall, 
he replied. And is not the case the same with reference to tlu 
good? — whoever cannot logically define it, abstracting the 
idea of the good from all others, and taking as in a fight 
one opposing argument after another, and cannot proceed 
with unfailing proofs, eager to rest his case, not on the ground 
of opiuion, but of true being, — such an one knows nothing of 
the good itself^ nor of any good whatever : and should he 
have attained to any knowledge of the good^ we must say be 
has attained it by opinion, not science ; that he is sleeping, 
and dreaming away his present life ; and before he is roused, 
will descend to Hades, and there be profoundly and perfectly 
laid asleep. By Zeus, said he, I will certainly affirm aU these 
things. But surely, methinks, you will not allow those chil- 
dren of yours, whom yon are ideally training and educating, — 
if ever in fact you should educate them, — to have the supremo 
government of the most important afiairs in the state, while 
tbejr axe void of reason, as letleia oi t\\^ alphabet ? By no 
rueans, be replied. You wiW \a.y \\i\^ do^w^ xXv^T^^^a ^\5!c>?\ 
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that they shall most especially get that amount of education 
which may enable them to question and answer in the most sci- 
entific manner. I will make that a law, said he, by your assist- 
ance at least Are you of opinion then, said I, that diaieotic 
science is to be placed on high as a bulwark to moral training, 
and that no other training can with propriety be more elevated 
than this, but that this is the completion of scientific training ? 
I am, said he. 

Chap. XV. — ^There now remains for you, said I, the regu- 
lation of the persons to whom we shall assign these studies, 
and after what manner. That is evident, said he. Do you 
remember then, in our former election of rulers, what kind we 
diose ? Of course I do, said he. As to other things then, 
conceive, said I, that those dispositions should be selected, 
and that we should prefer the bravest, most resolute, and, 
as &r as possible, the most handsome; and besides, we 
must not only seek for those whose manners are noble and 
grave,* but such as have dispositions adapted to this 
education. What dispositions do you enjoin ? They must 
have, said I, my excellent friend, acuteness as respects 
instruction, that they may learn without difficulty ; for 
souls are much more daunted by severe mental studies, 
than by strenuous bodily exercise ; for the emplo3rment 
which is most familiar to them is of a peculiar nature, 
having no connexion with the body. True, said Le. And 
we must seek for one of good memory, hardy, and in every 
way fond of toil :— or how think you any one would will- 
ingly endure bodily fatigue, and at the same time accom- 
plish such learning and study ? No one, said he, unless he 
be in all respects of a naturally good disposition. The 
mistake then about philosophy, and the dishonour done to 
it, have been occasioned by this, as I formerly said, that it is 
not studied in a way suitable to its dignity: for it ought not 
to have been attempted by bastards, but the well-bom. 
How ? said he. In the first place, he who is to apply to 
philosophy, said I, must not be lame in his love of labour, 
half-laborious, and half-averse to it ; and this is the case, when 
a roan is fond of wrestling and hunting, and all bodily exer- 
cises, but has no fondness for learning, or hearing \u6tTu<i\\Q\i ^t 

♦ Gr, yiwaiovc n gal fiXotrvpovQ to. yfii\. TVit -^ox^ ^o«>»^^ 
LmuUf meaoM f/em, tcotcUng^fieret; but also yrote, ser\ou», *s^\«x^« 
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making inyestigations, but in all these respects has an aver- 
sion to labour. — He too is lame, though in an opposite manner 
from the man who has wrongly employed his love of labour. 
You say most truly, replied he. And shall we not, said I, 
in like manner account that soul lame as to truth, which, 
though it hates a voluntary falsehood and is troubled by it, and 
is vastly indignant when others tell a lie, yet easily admits 
the involuntary lie, and if at any time it be found ignorant, 
is not displeased, but like ^ savage sow willingly wallows 
in ignorance? Assuredly, said he. And in like manner/ 
said I, as to temperance and fortitude, and magnanimity, and 
all other branches of virtue, we must no less carefully attend 
to what is bastardly, and what is well-bom ; for when either 
private persons or a state understand not how to attend to 
all these things, they unwarily employ the lame and the 
bastardly for whatever they want, — ^pnvate persons employ- 
ing them as friends, and states as governors. Such is exactly 
the case, said he. But we must be on our guard, said I, 
about all such things ; so that if we select for such extensive 
discipline such as are entire in body and mind, and take care 
to iDstruct them in suitable exercises, justice herself will 
not blame us, and we shall preserve both the state and 
constitution ; but if we introduce persons of a different de- 
scriptioD into these affairs, we shall do everything the 
reverse, and pour still greater contempt on philosophy. That 
indeed were shameful, said he. Certainly, said I. But I 
myself seem at present to be somewhat ridiculous. How 
so? said he. I forgot, said I, that we were amusing our- 
selves, and I spoke with too great keenness; for, while 
speaking, I was referring to philosophy ; and seeing her most 
unworthily abused, I seem to have been filled with indigna- 
tion, and, through rage, as it were, with those who are the 
cause of it, to have said what I did somewhat too earnestly. 
No truly, said he, not for me as a listener at least. Aye, but 
for me, said I, who said it :— but let us not forget this, that 
in our former election we made choice of old men, which in 
this will not be allowed ; — for we must not believe Solon, that 
a man in years can leam many things, far less even than 
running, but that all the most important and numerous kinds 
of toil are assigned to the young. 01 iv^c,^?.sv\.^., ^^x^V^a, 
Chap. X VI.— Every thiiAg then leXaAlw^?, ^.^ ^xvOKwia^vi. ^^ 
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geometiy and all tlie pievioas inatraction which they should 
reoeive before they learn dialectics, ought to be set before 
tlieni while they are children^ and on such a plan of teach- 
ing that they may learn without compulsion.* Why so ? 
Bocansei said I, a free man ought to acouire no learning 
under sLayery: for the labours of the boay when endured 
tlirough oompulsion do not at all deteriorate the body : but 
aa for the soul, it can endure no compulsory discipline. True» 
said he. Do not then, said I, my best of friends, force boys 
to their learning ; but train them up by amusements, that you 
may be better able to discern the direction of each one's genius. 
What you ny, replied he, is reasonable. Do not you re- 
member .our stating then, said I, that the boys should even be 
carried to war, as spectators, on horseback, and be brought 
as near as possible widi safety, and allowed like young hounds, 
to taste the blood ? I remember, said he. w hoever then, 
said I, shall appear the most forward in all these labours, 
studies, and dangers, such as these are to be selected to a certain 
number. At what age ? said he. When they have finished 
their necessary exercises, said I ; for this period of life, even 
should it last two or three years, cannot accomplish anything 
else ; for fatigue and sleep are hostile to learning ; and thii 
too is none of the least of their trials, what each will prove 
himself in his exercises. Certainly, said he. And after this 
period, said I, such as have formerly been selected of the age 
of twenty are to receive greater honours than others ; and 
those studies, which in their youth they have pursued pro- 
miscuously, must be brought before them iu one view, that 
they may see the connexion of the whole with each other, and 
with the nature of real being. This indeed is the only kind 
of instruction that will abide permanently in those in whom 
it is engendered. And this, said I, is the best criteriou for 
distinguishing talents naturally fitted for dialectics, from 
those which are not so. He who perceives this alliance 
is skilled in dialectics; he who does not, is not so. I am 
of the same opinion, said he. You will need then, said I, 
after observing these things, and seeing who are most dis- 
ibguished herein, and who persevere both in learning and in 

* So QmnctiUan in bis Institutes, lib. i. c. 1, 2ft •. — ^B.m \!^ m V^«s^ 
atrere oportebit, ne studm qui amare nondum 'potcbt o^etSX., ^X ^i£ka2C>S».- 
dlaem semel perceptam en'am uitra rudes annos rcionxiV^X.. 

o 2 
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war, and in other things established by law, to make choice 
of them after they exceed thirty years, selecting from those 
before chosen, and then advance them to greater honours. 
Observing them likewise by the test of dialectics, in order 
to ascertain which of them can without aid from the eyes, 
or any other sense, proceed with truth to being itself. And 
here, my companion, is a work of great caution. In what 
principally? said he. Do not you perceive, said I, how 
great is the evil which at present attends dialectics ? What 
is it, said he, you mean ? [Its followers,]] observed I, are 
somehow or other full of disorder. Very much so, replied 
he. Think you then, said I, that their being so is at all 
extraordinary ; and will you not forgive them ? How do yon 
mean ? said he. Just as if, said I, a certain supposititions child 
were brought up in great opulence in a rich and noble fEunily, 
and amidst many flatterers, and were to perceive, when grown 
up to manhood, that he is not descended from those alleged 
to be his parents, but yet cannot discover his real parents ; 
can you guess how such an one would feel both towards 
his flatterers and his supposed parents, both at the time 
when he knew nothing of the cheat, and again at the time 
when he came to perceive it ? — are you willing to hear me 
while I crive a guess? I am willing, said he. I guess 
then, said I, that he will honour his father and mother, 
and other su[>posed relatives, more than the flatterers, and 
that he will neglect them less in case of their need, and 
be less apt to do or say anything amiss to them, and in 
I'.iattcrs of consequence will disobey them less than those flat- 
terers, during that period in which he knows not the truth. 
It is likely, said he. But when he perceives the real state 
of the case, I again guess, he will relax in honour and 
respect for them, and attend to the flatterers, and be much 
more persuaded by them now than formerly, and live also 
according to their fashion, — while for the father, and the rest 
of his fictitious relations, if he be not of an entirely good 
natural disposition, he will have no regard. You mention 
everything, said he, just as it would happen. But in what 
• manner does this comparison respect those conversant with 
dialectics ? In this : — tUere are certain doctrines about 
justice and honour, in w\i\c\i v?^ \va\^ \>^^xv \st^^^ ^ Vi>j 
parents, from childhood to render iVem x^s^^^X. ^xv$l Oa^\^\^^ai^ 
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There are, said he. Aye, — and there are other pursuits also^ 
the opposite of these, attended hy pleasures, that flatter and 
seduce the soul, hut do not persuade those who are i^ any 
degree well-mannered ; hecause these honour their relations, . 
and ohey them. Such is the case. What then, said I, 
if to a person thus affected the question he proposed, What 
is the heautiful? and, in reply to what he has heaid from 
the lawgiver, he be refuted by reason ; which frequently 
and in all ways convicts him and brings him round to the 
opinion, that objects are no more beautiful than they are 
deformed; and so also, as respects what is just and good, 
and whatever else he held in highest esteem, what do 
you think such an one will alter this do, with regard to 
these things, as to honounng and obeying them? Of ne- 
oessi^, said he, he will no longer either honour or obey 
them, as he formerly had done. If then, said I, he no 
longer deems theso tnings honourable, and allied to him as 
formerly, and cannot discover those which really are so, can 
he possibly with readiness join himself to any other life than 
that of flattery? It is not possible, said he. And from 
being an observer of the law, he will now, I think, appear to 
be a law-breaker. Of necessity. 

Chap. XVII. — Is it not likely then, said I, that the 
affections of persons who thus engage in reasoning, are 
deserving, as I was just now saying, of great considera- 
tion ? Aye, and pity too, said he. While you take care 
then, that this pitiable case befal not those of the age of 
thirty, ought they not by every method to apply themselves 
to reasoning? Certainly, said he. And is not this one pru- 
dent caution,-— that they meddle not with discussions while 
young : for you have not forgotten, I suppose, that youths, 
when they first join in discussions, abuse them by way o\ 
mere amusement, ever using them for the purpose of con- 
tradiction ; and in imitation of those who are refuters, they 
themsdves oppose others, ever delightino^ like whelps to drag 
and tear to pieces, by arguments, those who are their 
neighbours. Especially so, said he. And after they have 
confuted many, and been themselves confuted by many, 
then they vehemently and speedily fall into an indlffereucc 
about their former opinions ; aud by l\i%sfe Tcv^-ai^^ >^\^'^ *^^2G^~ 
ifeJves, and the whole of phi\osop\i\% ^t^ t^>i\cv\vvvAfc^ ^2S^ 
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the rest of the world. Most true, said he. But he who is 
of a riper a^ said I, will not like to share in such madness^ 
but Tf ill imitate him who is disposed to reason and inquire after 
tmth, rather than one who, for the eake of diversion, amneet 
himself by contradiction ; and he will himself be more modest 
thus rendering the practice of disputing honourable instead of 
dishonourable. Right, said he. Have not then all our hrmer 
remarks been righUy premised, by way of precaution on this 
point, that those who are to be taught dialectics should haye 
gracious and steady dispositions, and not as now, when ereiy 
chance person, even when quite unfit, is admitted thereto ? 
Certainly, said he. Is twice the former period then sufficient 
for a man to be diligently and constantly engaged in ac- 
quiring dialectics without doing anything else but practidng 
by way of contrast all bodily exercises ? Do you mean six 
years, said he, or four ? No matter, said I ;-— make it £ve : 
— for after this they must be made to descend to that cave 
again, and obliged to govern both in things relating to war, 
and in other youthful offices, so as not to fall short of others 
in experience ; and among these they must be still further 
tested, that it may be seen whether they will continue firm, 
when drawn in all directions, or be somewhat drawn aside. 
And how long a time, said he, do you reckon for this? 
Fifteen years, said I. And when they are of the age of fifty, 
.3uch of them as have been kept safely, and have in every 
way obtained all the prizes both in actions and sciences, are 
now to be led to the end, and are to be obliged to incline 
the eye of their soul to look at that which imparts light 
to all things, and, when they contemplate the good iUelf^^ 
to use it as a pattern, each in turn, either state or private 
persons, for adorning themselves, during the remainder of 
their life, for the most part, indeed, occupying themselves 
with philosophy, and when it is their turn, toiling in poli- 
tical affairs, and taking the government, each for the good of 
the state performing this office, not as something honourable, 
but as a thing necessary ; and after bringing up others also 
from time to time to be of the same character, and leaving 
them to be state-guardians, they depart to inhabit the islands 
ol the blest : — and the state, will erect monuments for them 
nt the public cost, and if the Py\\v\VLTi ^odde?»^ consent, will 
o^er sacriSce, as to superior "beings, — \i iio\Hj^A X^^V-a.-^-^^ ^ai\ 
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dUvine men. Soormtes, Mid lie, yon bftyemade our governon 
all-beftotifii], jost m a sculptor would. And our govemeaMt 
likewise, Glaacon, aud I ;— for suppose not that what I hare 
said referred more to men than women,— such at least as 
have sufficient talent Right, said he, if at least, as we said, 
ihey are to share in all things equally with the men. What 
then, said I ;-^o jou agree, that with reference to a state 
and form of goremment, we have not altogether stated mere 
wishes,— but such things as though difficult, are yet in a 
certain respect posable, and not otherwise than has been 
inentioned, — f that is,! when true philosophers, whether one 
or more of them, on becoming goyemois in a state, despise 
present honours, and deem them illiberal and of no vaJue ; out 
esteem, above all things, rectitude and the honours therefrom 
derired; account justice as a thing of all others the greatest, 
and most absolutely necessaiy ; and, by ministering to it and 
advancing it, thoroughly regulate the constitution of their 
own state ? How ? said he. Such, said I, of the more ad- 
vanced in life, as have lived ten years in the state, let them 
send all into the countiy ; and, removing their children away 
from the habits now contracted by domestics, let them bring 
tbem up according to their own manners and laws, as we 
formerly described them: — ^thus the state and government 
that we have described being most epeedilv and easily esta- 
blished, will both be happy itself, and of the greatest service 
to the people among whom it is established. Very much so 
indeed, said he; — and you seem to me, Socrates, to have 
very well described how this state will rise, if it rise at 
alL Well then, said I, have we not had sufficient talk, both 
about such a state as this, and the individual that corre- 
sponds thereto? — For it is now clear^ perhaps, what kind of 
a man we shaU say be oagrht to be. It is evident, replied ho ; 
and your inquiry, methinks, is now at an end. 
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ASGnUENT. 

n« »od« of rigbdf gUTtrmOf • lUtc biTinf bem 
in the (if Ui ioct traaii of tlie bul goremmait whidi^ bad pRfioodf 
ilcsfiulcd u aficia. Hnisi meDdoned thai tfane priDdpal bnuof 
pjTcnuneiit, monarthj, uinocnej. uid ' - 
Ksd ilio the foUoring book the eiceao 

He eoniiden tfaoK &alu in two ligtati ; fint, u al ^ _ 

lit citiitta iaJitidttaib/ 1 ind, leeaiilj, thoae of tb« ilitt odlcctin^. 
AiiiiocniT', nji be, ii apt to Tcrge into olifarc^, — dcanoier im 
ocdlarcbj, and monarchf into ri/iopj^iaaiul IJiaanf. Hiet«n ftnas 
ctaascK onlf are treated in tbii book. 

Chap. I. — Well then, Glaucon, these ttun^ hare beet 
agreed on, that in a state that is to be fierfectly adrainiiteml 

the women are to be in common, the ciiiidren in common, and 
their education also, — so likewise their emplormeau both in 
war and jicace in common, and their kings tLe ben poadble 
liolli in i>liilu:i'pby unJ war/are. It ha^ been bo agreed, 
Ik' :vjilied. And tiiis. moreover, we agreed on, that n' 
i\piuiiia:iJ?r* are aj>j)uinted and leading their i *'' 
fiiculd dwell ill habiutions. such as we haTe d 
;a'i:'iii: n •t'iirff rartifularlv belonging to any b 
, ■■:.;:;'."; a::.I k*id« :I:ese habitatioM,* 



Ave, I rei-cl'ect, said 
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Mieb a state lo be good u jon then described, uid the indi* 
Tidaal man alto analogons tbereto, — and thia, too, aa it aeenu^ 
when yoB were able to define botb a better atate and a better 
nun. Yon raid, moreover, thai aU the reat irere wrong, if 
this were right ; — and of the other kinda of state* 70a aaid, I 
lemember, that four were deserring of coiuidenitioii, with 
the riev of seeing the errors therdn and tbe people thereto 
eorresponding, — ^in order that hy seeing all these and deciding 
on the best and worst man, we might inquire whether the best 
be the happiest, and the worst ^e moat wretched or othsF- 
wise : — and when I inquired which were the four kinda 
-' of Btatea lo which yon referred, on this Polemarcbns and 
. Adimantoa interrapted na ;* and so now resuming the subject 
ym have arrired at this ptnnt. You have recollected it, raid 
If irith great accuiaej. Once more tlien, like a wrwtlez, 
funiah me with the same handle; and when I ask the same 
qaestion, by to a^ just what you were then abont to tell me. 
Aye^ aaid I, if I can. Uoreover, sud be, I am aoxjona 
alas mvadf to hear what those four kinds of states were. 
.Yon ahall hear that, and welcome, said I : — for, of those 
wlucb I can mention and which hare names, — that praised 
* by the mnltitude is the Cretan uid Lacedamonian polity, 
—the second, and that which deserres the second praise, 
called oligarchy, a polity full of abundant erils, — tliat 

~n from i^ and follows next in order, demo- 

1 then gEtinine tyranny, [or raonarchy.j differing 

I the othcTK, the fourth and last ailment of the 

I hare no other form of polity, baring 

I species? — f.ir umalj principalities 

, and aucli-like p-jlities as ihe.ie, 

1^ and may he found no less 

ka. Aye, indeed, said he ; — 

W, absurd enough. 

I, said T, tliat of in'>Ti there 

lUtes? — or Hi vin think 

pring out f'f »»i oak or a 

thftse in tlio, MfltA whither. 

it the bT!""'"? i' :hr srih imk. 
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indeed, ever3rtliing else must verge and be attracted ? I, for 
my part, think it is derived from no other source than that 
In that case, if there be five kinds of states, the intellectual 
distinctions of the individuals will be five likewise. Of cooise. 
As' for the person then, who resembles an aristocnu^, we 
have already described him, and rightly prononnced mm to 
be both good and jnst. Aye, we have described him. Are 
we then, in the next place, to argue about the inferior, 
—the contentious and ambitious man formed aeoordbg 
to the Spartan model, and him again, who resembles an 
oligarchy, or a democracy, or a tyranny, in order that we may 
contemplate the most unjust, and contrast him with the most 
just, and thus our inquiry may be complete, how unmingled 
justice stands in opposition to unmingled injustice, as respects 
the happiness or misery of its possessor, — ^thus either pursuing 
injustice in compliance with Thrasymachus's suggestion, or else 
justice in compliance with our present argument ? We must 
do so, by all means, said he. Are we then, just as we began, 
to consider moral habits in states primarily, or rather in private 
individuals, as being there more clearly developed; and 
now must we not thus first consider the ambitious republic 
(for I cannot call it by any other term, but only denominate it a 
timocracy or a timarchy), and in connexion with it an indi- 
vidual of the same character, — then again an oligarchy and a 
man of oligarchical character, — and so also, when considering 
a democracy, must we contemplate a democratic person,»-and, 
fourthly, coming to a state governed by a tyrant, consider a 
person of tyrannical disposition; — thus trying to become com- 
petent judges about what we proposed ? According to reason, 
indeed, such should be both our view and decision. 

Chap. III. — Come then, said I ; — ^let us try to sbow in 
what way a timocracy arises out of an aristocracy : — ^is it not 
plain, at any rate, that every government changes through the 
agency of that portion which holds the public offices, when- 
ever sedition arises in that particular part ; whereas, if it only 
agree with itself, however small the state, it cannot possibly 
be disturbed ? Such is the case. How then, Glaucon, said I, 
will our state be disturbed and how will our allies and rulers 
fall into quarrels with each other and amongst themselves :— 
do you wish, like Homer, that we implore the muses to tell us 
bow first sedition rose, and address them in tragic fashion, as 
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if' we were'ciiildreD, playing and jesting, so to speak, witli 
aerioosness uttering lofty language? How so ? Somehow thus : 
— it is hard indeed for a state thus constituted to become 
disturbed ; — but^ as ererything generated is liable to corrup- 
tion, not eyen such a constitution as this can abide for ever, 
but must be dissolved : — and its dissolution is as folio wsw — ^Not 
only as regards terrestrial plants, but likewise terrestrial ani- 
malS) a fertility and sterility both of soul and body take place, 
when the revolutions of the heavenly bodies complete the 
periphery of their respective orbits, which are (Sorter to 
ihe shorter- lived, and contrariwise to the contrary : and with 
reference to the fertility and sterility of your race, though 
those are wise whom you have trained as governors of &b 
state,; yet they will never, by intellect and sense united, 
observe the proper season for procreation, but let it slip by, 
and sometimes generate children when they ought not — ^To 
thal^ however, which is divinely generated, there is a period 
which is comprehended by the perfect nnmber ; whereas, to 
that generated by man, there is one, in which the augmenta- 
tions, both surpassing and surpassed, after having received 
three separations and four boundaries of things similar and dis- 
siniilar, increasing and decreasing, will render all things cor- 
respondent and rational ;-— of which the sesqnitemian root, con- 
joined with the pentad and thrice increased, affords two har- 
monies,— -one of these, the equally equal, just a hundred times 
as much; — while the other, of equal length indeed, but of oblong 
shape, is of a hundred numbers from effable diameters of the 
pentad, each wanting one, two of which are irrational and of a 
hundred cubes of the triad. — And the whole of this geometric 
number is, having such an influence, concerned with worse and 
better generations.* Now, if our governors be ignorant of this, 
and join our couples together unseasonably, the children will 
neither possess talent, nor be fortunate either ; and though for- 
mer governors should have placed the best of them in office, 
nevertheless as they are unworthy of it, and only come into the 
power which their fathers had, they will begin to neglect us in 

* Tliis passage, descriptive of the geometric or fatal number, has 
baffled the ingenuity of every commentator. Any literal translation b 
little better than nonsense, and any explanation would be too long for a 
mere note. The views of Baroccius, Schneider, Sec, are given in a disser- 
tation at the end of the volume ;— but they are all far from satiafactor{« 
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their guardianship, hdding mane first of all, and then gym- 
nastics in less esteem than they ought, and henoe onr yoang 
men will hecome too little disposed to music ; — in ooneequeoee 
of which the governors to be appointed from among them will 
not be very cleyer guardians, as respects proTing, according to 
Hesiod and ourselves, what are the several spedes of talents, 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron. Where iron, 
however, mingles with silver, and brass with gold, then 
there arises a dissimilitude and unharmonions nnevenness;— 
(and when this is the case, wherever it prevaHa, it perpetnsllj 
ffeuerates war and hatred ;) — ^we must say that sedition be* 
Jongs to such a race as this, whenever it arises. Aye, — and 
we shall say that the answer was correctly ^ven, replied he. 
Aye, and it must be so too, said I — as they are Musea 
What then, said he, do the Muses say next ? Sedition havmg 
once arisen, said I, two classes of genius, — the iron and tlie 
brazen, will be allured to gain, and the acquintion of land 
and houses, gold and silver, — ^while the golden and ulver, 
not being in poverty but naturally rich, will lead soulB-to 
virtue and their original constitution ; whereas, should thej 
be violent and strive one against the other, they would 
agree to divide their lands and houses as individual pos- 
sessions ; and then, enslaving those formerly guarded by 
them as freemen, friends, and tutors, keep them as denizens 
and slaves, themselves providing for war and their own pro- 
tection. This revolution, said he, seems to me to have 
just this origin. Will not then this government, said I, 
be a medium between aristocracy and oligarchy ? Cer- 
tainly. 

CiiAP. IV. — Thus then will the revolution be effected, and 
when it has taken place, what arrangement will then be 
made ? — Is it not plain, that in some things they will follow 
the pattern of the former republic, and in others oligarchy, 
as halfway between the two, and having something also 
peculiar to itself? Just so, he replied. Will they, then, 
in honouring their rulers, in allowing their military to 
abstain from agriculture, as with us from mechanical and 
other money-making pursuits, in establishing common meals, 
and in studying both gymnastics and military contests, — ^in 
all these things will they not follow the pattern of the last 
fDrm of government ? Vos. But^ through the fear of admit 
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ting wise men into tbe magisterial office, inasmnoh aa tlie 
state no longer posseesee men who are rimple and resolute, but 
only sndi aa are of a mixed character, — and through an in- 
duction towards the high-spirited and eren simple, naturally 
more suited for war than x>eace, and also towards those who 
aie deyer at tricks and schemes, spending their whole time in 
contmual war ; — in all these respects, will it not possess many 
saeh things as are peculiar to itself? Yes. And such as these, 
ttid I, will oyer be lovers of wealth, just like those in oli- 
garchies, and will have a wild though disguised love for gold 
and silver, as if they possessed treasuries of their own and 
domestic storehouses in which to hoard and bide tbem, — and 
circnlarly*enclosed houses also, — ^nests as it were wholly their 
own, in which they can lose and spend much, together with 
their own wires and such others as they fancy. Most true, 
said he. Well then, — ^will they not from their love of 
wealth be sparing of it also, though not openly acquiring 
it, bnt disposed to squander other people's property through 
lustful desire and secret indulgence in pleasure; — just as 
children escaping from parental law, who hare been brought 
up not by persuasion but force, owing to their neglect of 
the true muse, which unites reasoning and philosophy and 
the preference also which they give to gymnastics over music ? 
It is quite a mixed government, said be, of which you are 
now speaking,-— compounded of good and ill. Aye, mixed 
indeed, said I : — ^but the most remarkable thing in it is 
what simply arises from the prevalence of high spirit,^- 
contention and ambition. Aye, just so, said he. Such then 
is the origin and character of this form of government, if one 
may ideally sketch it without giving a complete description, 
— ^though enough for us to see from this sketch, — who is the 
just and the unjust man ; and it were a work of tedious 
length to argue on all governments and all the various 
manners of men without any exceptior whatever. Quite 
right, said he. 

Chap. V. — What then will the individual be, who cor- 
responds to this form of government ; — how did he become 
80 : and what is his nature ? I think indeed, said Adiinautus, 
he has a tendency to be like this Glaucon here, as far at least as 
concerns the love of contention. Perhaps so, said I, as to this 
particular ; — ^but I think, that in these respects he cannot at 
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al] resemble him. How ? He mnst neoeaaarily, said I, be moie 
self-willed, and somewhat unapt to music, though fond uf it; 
and fond of hearing, bnt by no means a rfaetozidaa:— <neh an 
one will be rough towards the slaTes^ without despising them,* 
as the man does who is fairlj educated. He will be pdits 
towards the free, submissiye to gOFemors, a lover of doimnioB 
and honour, — not tlunking it proper to goyem bj eloquenoe 
or anything of the kind, but by political management and 
military achievements, being a loyer of gymnastics and hunt- 
ing. This indeed, said he, is the spirit of that form of 
goYernment. And will not such an one, said I, despise monflT 
during his youth, but the older he grows, always yalne li 
the more, because he partakes cf the covetous disposition, and 
is not sincerely alfected towards virtue, because destitute of the 
best guardian ? Of what guardian ? said Adimantus. Rea- 
son, said I, accompanied with music, which being the onfy 
inbred preservative of virtue, dwells with the possessor 
through the whole of life. You say well, he replied. And 
surely the timocratic youth, said I, resembles such a state. 
Certainly. And such an one, said I, is somehow thus 
formed.— He may happen perhaps to be the youthful son of 
a worthy father, dwelling in an ill-governed state, and 
shunning public honours, magisterial offices, lawsuits, and 
all such public business, content to live neglected in ob- 
scurity, that he may have no trouble. In what manner 
then, said he, is he formed ? First of all, said I, when he 
hears his mother complaining that her husband is not in 
magisterial office, and that she is on this account neglected 
among other women, and then sees that he is not over at- 
tentive to the acquisition of wealth, and does not wrangle 
and quarrel privately and publicly in the law courts, but on 
all these occasions acts indolently ; — and when she perceives 
him always attentive to himself, aud treating her neither with 
extreme respect nor contempt ; — on all these accounts, she is 
filled with indignation, and tells her son that his father is 
unmanly, extremely careless, and whatever else wives aie 
wont to chant about such matters. Aye, — many thiugs, truly, 
said Adimantus, and quite in accordance with their spirit. — 
Aud you know, said I, that the domestics likewise of such 
families^ such of them as V70\i\d. \i^ \\io\i^\. %<2>^d.-iva.tnred, 
eoijjetimes say privately t\ie yei-y sam^ \.o*0^^ ^\\&\ ^is^^vs. 
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they aee dtber % debtor wliom the father does not BQe, or 
anj one otherwise acting unjustly, they exhort him to 
punish all such persons when he comes to manhood, and 
to be more of % man than his &ther« — And when he 
goes abroad, he heaa other such-like things, and sees also 
that such in the state as attend to their own affiurs are 
called simple, and held in little esteem, while such as do not 
attend to their afiairs are both honoured and commended.-— 
The youth then who hears and sees all this, and then again 
hears his father^s speeches, and closely observes his pursuits 
in contrast with those of others, is drawn in two oppodte 
directions^ — ^his father irrigating and promoting the growth of 
his rational part, and the others his pasdons and high spirit ; — 
and so, being not naturally bad, but spoiled only by eril 
connexion with others^ he is brought to a mean between both 
and delivers up the goTemment within himself to a middle 
power, — the love of contention and high spirit : — and so he 
becomes a haughty and ambitious man. I think, said he, 
you have ouite correctly explained the training of euch a 
person. — ^We haye here then, said I, the second form of 
goyemment and the second indlTidoal. Aye, — we have, -said 
he. 

Chap. YI. — Shall we not then after this say with .£schy- 
Ins,— 

Where state to state,— then each to each incline ;^ 

or rather, shall we, according to our plan, establish the state 
first ? Certainly, he replied. It would be an oligarchy then, 
methinks, that would biicceed such a government as thia But 
what constitution is it, said he, that you call an oligarchy? 
That government, said I, which is founded on the estimate 
of men's property; — ^in which the rich rule, and the poor 
have no share in the government. Aye, — I understand, 
said he. Should we not, first of all explain, how the 
change is made from a timocracy to an oligarchy ? "We 
should. And surely the way, in which this change is made, 
said I, is manifest even to the blind ! How ? That trea- 
sury, said I, which each one fills with gold destroys such 
a state ; for, first of all, they discover for themselves 
modes of expense, for which they set aside the laws, — both 
themselves and their wives disobeying them. Very likely. 
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laid he, and afterwards, I think, when one observes another, 
and enters into riralry, the people generally become of this 
character. It is likelj. And thenoe then, said I, as they 
advance in the intensity of the dedre for acquiring wealth, 
the more honourable they account this, the more dishoDonr- 
able will they deem virtue ; — ^for is not virtue so at vanance 
with wealth, that, supposing each to be placed at the oppo- 
site end of a balance, they would always weigh the one 
against the other? Justly so, he replied. WhOe wealth 
then and the wealthy are honoured in the state, both virtue 
and good men must necessarily be held in dishonoor ? It is 
plain. And what is honoured is always pursued, while what is 
dishonoured is neglected ? Just so. Instead then of being 
contentious and ambitious men, they have at last become 
lovers of gain and wealth ; — and the rich they praise and 
admire, elevating them to the magistracy, while the poor 
man they quite despise. Certainly. And do they not enact 
laws, marking out the boundary of the oligarchal con- 
stitution, and regulating the quantity of oligarchal power 
by the quantity of wealth,— allotting more to the more 
wealthy and less to those less so, intimating that he who has 
not the amount settled by law can have no share in the 
government; — and do they not settle these matters com- 
pel -nrily, by force of arms, establishing such a state after 
previous intin:ii(lation ? — Is it not thus ? Aye, indeed. This 
then, so to speak, is its constitution ? Yes, replied he. What 
then is the nature of the government, and what are the faults 
thpreto ascribed ? First of all, said I, of this very thing, the 
constitution it5^el£> what think you ? — for consider, if a per- 
son were thus to appoint pilots of ships, by the amount of 
their property, never intrusting one of them with a poor 
man, though better skilled in piloting, — what would then be 
the consequence ? They would make a very bad voyage, 
he replied. And is it not the same about any other matter, 
or any presiding office whatever ? I think so. Is it always so, 
except in a state, said I ; or is it so as regards a state like- 
wise ? There, beyond all others, said he ; inasmuch as it is 
the most difTicult, and most important kind of government 
Olixrarchy then would seem to have this unquestionably 
rej:y great fault. So it seems. "BmX, \n\\^\-\ — \?»lV\vs,uo less a 
/huff ? Wlmt ? Thnt sucAi ^ sUV^ \a \\o\. X^v^^'c^Vj ^'^^^\.>i^. 
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necessaiily two ; one containing the poor, and the other the 
rich, dwelling in one place and always plotting against one 
another. By Zens, said he, not s, whit less ; — and this he- 
sides is a fine thing, — the incapacity of waging war, through 
the necessity, either of employing the armed multitude, who 
are to he dreaded more than the enemy themselyes, or else 
refusing to employ them at all, and so appearing quite 
oligarchical in iMittle, — ^being unwilling also to advance - 
money for the public service, through a natural disposition 
to covetousness ? This is not well. What then ; — with re- 
ference to what we long ago condemned, — engaging in a 
yaiiety of pursuits, the same persons in such a state giving ' 
iheir attendance all at once to agriculture, money-making, 
and military affairs ; does this seem right ? Not at all, of 
course. 

Chap. VII. — ^Let us see, then,— -does this form of govern- 
ment above all others introduce this greatest of all evils? 
TVliat is that ? The permission to each person of selling the 
whole of his effects, and to another of purchasing them from 
him, and the privilege to the seller of dwelling in our state, 
though he belongs to no one class therein, and can be called 
neither a money-maker, nor mechanic, nor horseman, nor foot- 
eoldier, but poor and destitute. Yes, above all others, he re- 
plied. Such a thing is not prevented in bligarcbal govern- 
ments ; for, in that case some of them would not be over-rich, 
and others altogether poor. Hight. But consider this likewise ; 
—when such a rich man as this spends his property, would it 
do the state any more service, as regards the objects just men- 
tioned ; or did he only seem to be one of the magistrates, while 
in truth he was neither magistrate nor servant to the state, 
but only a consumer of its substance? Aye, — be did seem so, 
he replied ; — ^he was nothing but a consumer. Do you desire, 
then, said I, that we should say of him, that, as a drone in a 
beehive brings ailment among the whole swarm, just so, such 
a person as this, like a drone in his house, is the ailment of a. 
state ? Quite so, Socrates, he replied. And has not God, 
Adimantus, made all the winged drones without any sting, — 
and those that have feet, some without stings, and some 
with dreadful stings? — And do not those that are ^\l\v- 
out stin^ coDtiDue poor to old age *. — wWt^^L'a \}wi%» ^'«^» 
haye stings, are those that we c^ed ia\sc\^<fe^wi^\ '^^'^^ 
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trae, 8ud he. It is plain then, said I, tbat in a state 
where yoa woald observe poor people, there axe donbtlen 
concealed thieves, catparses, sacrilegious persona^ and worken 
of all such evils. Evidently so, said he. What then ? Do 
not you find poor people in states that are placed under 
oligaxchal government? Almost all are so, said he, ex- 
cept the governors themselves. And do we not think, aid 
I, that they contain within them many mischievous persoiu ' 
with stings, whom the magistrates must restrain hj vigihuiee 
and compulsory measures? We do indeed think so, aid • 
he. And must we not say, that it is through want of educa- 
tion, bad nurture, and a corrupt constitution of state, ihat 
persons of this character are here engendered ? Yes we mast 
Well then, is not the state oligarchally governed wheo 
under an oligarchy of this character ; and is it not affected 
by all these evils, and probably more too ? It is nearly BOy 
said he. Let us distinguish then this form of goyemmeat 
likewise, said I, which they call oligarchy, as one having its 
governors [elected] according to the valuation of their pro- 
perty. 

Chap. YIII. — Next let us consider the man who is ana- 
logous to this [JoTm of government,] how he is formed and 
what is his character. By all means, said he. Is it not thus 
then chiefly that the individual man changes from the 
timocratic to the oligarchic form ? How ? When such 
an one has a son, he, first of all, emulates his father, and 
follows his steps; afterwards, when he sees him suddenly 
dashed on the state Qike a ship]] on a rock, squandering his 
property and ruining himself^ either at the head of the army, 
or in some other high magisterial office,— then falling into 
the law-courts, ruined by public informers, and either put to 
death, or exiled, and stripped of his honours and entire pro- 
perty. It is likely, said he. Aye, my friend, and after seeing 
and suffering this, and losing his property, he instantly, 
through fear, I think, pushes headlong from the throne within 
his soul, his ambitious, lofty temper, and at length, humbled 
by poverty, turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and 
sparingly, and by hard labour acquires wealth ; — do you not 
think that such a man will seat on that throne in his soul a 
covetous and money-lov'mg spmt^ in^k\^^ it a mighty king 
within himseUy and girding \t, as \V ^'^i^-v^'^'^ "^^a^^R^^si.^ 
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biBodets, and eoeptres? I tbink «o, said he. But, za for 
the principles of reason and high spirit, having laid iheu 
both at his feet on either side as mere slaves, he forbids the one 
to reason at all, or at anj rate to inqnire into anght else, ex- 
cept by what means a smaller amount of property can be made 
greater ; and the other, again, to admire and honour any- 
thing but riches and the rich, and to reoeive honour with 
any other view than the acquisition of money, or whatever 
«lae may tend thereto. There is no change, said he, so 
sudden and powerful as that of an ambitious to an avari- 
cious man. Is not this, then, said I, the oligarchic man ? 
Aye— the change which he undergoes is from a person who 
resembles that government from which oligarchy arises." Shall 
we conader, ,now, if he does at all resemble it ? Let us 
condder. 

Chap. IX. — ^Does he not, in the first place, resemble it in 
Taluing money above all things ? Of course he does. And 
he does so surely in being sparing and laborious, satisfying 
only his necessary desires, and not allowing himself any other 
expenses, but subduing the other desires as foolish. Certainly. 
And in being, said I, a sordid kind of man, making gain of 
everything, intent on hoarding,— one, such as the mdtitude 
extols, will not this be the man that resembles such a form of 
government ? Aye, I think so, he replied : wealth at least 
must be highly valued by the state, as well as by the individual 
of such a character. Aye, — ^for I do not think, said I, that such 
ft man has attended to education. I do not think he has, said 
he; for he would not then have chosen a blind guide for 
his chorus.* But further still, consider this attentively 
said I ; — ^must we not say that, owing to his want of educa- 
tion, dronish desires springing in him, some of them beg- 
garly, and some mischievous, forcibly kept under restraint by 
the rest of his pursuits ? Just so, said he. Do you know, then, 
said I, where you will best observe their wickedness ? Where ? 
said he. [By looking] at their tutelage of orphans, or what- 
ever else of this kind comes in their way, so as to give them 
much power to do injustice. True. Is not this then quite 
clear, that in all other kinds of contracts, wherever such an 

♦ AUosion is here made to Plutus, the god o! ncVt%, — ^^V^ *\% x^.xvJSc^ 
wepreseoted blind. The word xopoVf wii\cVv \s tXie le^^viv^ ^1 ^^\i«^ 
MSS,, refen to the noisy crowd of desires tViatYiMTT'^ »l "oi^xv \>Ktavi^\^^ 
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one gains approbation, by the mere semblanoe of justiee, 
be restrains tbe other wrong desires within him by exer- 
cising a certain moderation, not from any persoasion that 
it is not better to indulge them, nor from sober reason, 
bat from necessity and ^ar, because he trembles for the 
remainder of his property? Certainly, said he. Aye^ by 
Zeus, said I, my friend, most of them, when they want tD 
spend tbe property of others, display passions ma^ akm to 
those of drones. Yes, exceedingly so, obserred be. Such a 
person as this, then, will not be &ee from internal discord ; 
nor be integrally one, but a kind of double man ; poesesfiiog 
desires, however, that are at variance with one another, the 
better, usually, governing the worse. It is so. On ihese 
accounts, then, such an one, methinks, will present % better 
appearauce than many others; though the true virtneof a 
harmonized and consistent soul will wholly escape lum. Aye, 
it seems so. And the sparing man, either privately or in the 
state, wiU be but a poor rival, as regards any victory or other 
struggle for honour; because either for reputation's sake^ 
or any such contests, he is unwilling to spend his property, 
through fear of kindling expensive desires, and calling them 
into alliance or ri\'alry ; — and warring, as he does, in 
oliinirchic fashion, with only a few of his resources, he is in 
lii'.st cases defeated, though he still contrives to get rich. 
Quito so, rej)lied he. Can we any longer hesitate, said I, to 
rank the niggard and the raoney-raaker as resembling a 
state under an oligarchy ? By no means, said he. 

Chap. X. — Democracy, as it seems, must next be consi- 
dered, — how it arises, and when once arisen, what kind of man 
it produces ; — in order that understanding the nature of sach 
a man, we may at once bring him to trial. Yes, said he ;— 
that would be our consistent course. Well then, said I, is not 
the change from oligarchy to democracy produced in some 
such way as this, — through the insatiable desire of the pro- 
])Osed good, viz. the desire of becoming as rich as possible? 
How ? Inasmuch as its governors govern through the posses- 
sion of great wealth, they will have no wish, methinks, to 
restrain by law the profli;:ate portion of the 3'oung men 
from squandering and wasting their proj^erty. at pleasure , 
because, by purchasing bucVi \>eTSOTi^ ^SccX.?^ ^^d lending on 
usury, they will not only be suW ivaot^ ^wi:\vi\\^\^\^m\. V^\ \>2w 
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liigher repute. Far more eo than anj other. - This, then, is 
already quite clear in our state, that to honour riches, and at 
the same time practise temperance, is impossible, since either 
the one or the other must necessarilj be neglected Of course, 
that is quite plain, said he. TThile, therefore, they are neg- 
lectfol in oligarchies, and allow the youths to indulge in 
licentiousness, they must necessarily sometimes bring men to 
poYerty, even those that are not ignoble. Quite so. And 
these, I suppose, stand in our state both spurred, and in 
armour; some in debt, others in disgrace, others in both, 
hating and conspiring agunst those who have got what 
belonged to them, and against others also, for mere love 
of change. Aye, such is t^e case. These usurers, however, 
bent on their ^wn interests, and apparently unobseryant of 
these, wound all that ever yield to them by advancing them 
money, and so, by getting multiplied interest for the parent 
principal,* fill the state with many a drone and pauper. Aye, 
with many a one, he replied. And even when such an evil 
is raging in the state, said I, they are not willing to ex- 
tingtuiBh it, not even by restraining people from spending 
their property at pleasure, nor yet in this way by making 
another law to destroy such disorders. What law? One 
that shall follow the other, compelling the citizens to culti- 
vate virtue; for if they were bidden to engage in volun- 
tary contracts chiefly at their own hazard, their usurers 
would create less scandal in the state, and fewer also of 
the evils now mentioned would arise therein. Far fewer, said 
he. At present, however, said I, it is by all these means 
that the governors in the state thus dispose of the governed ; 
and both as to themselves and those belonging to them, do 
they not render the youths luxurious and idle as respects 
all bodily and mental exercises, efieminate in bearing plea- 
sure and pains, and indolent likewise ? What else ? And as 
to themselves, they neglect ever3rthing but the acquisition of 
wealth, and pay no more regard to virtue than the poor? 
No, surely. Having then been thus trained up, when the 
governors and their subjects are thrown together, either on a 
journey along the road, or in other meetings, either at public 

* The word traTrjp is here used to signify the principal sum (rb Ktipd* 
\aioy), from which the interest (roicoi or to. tiC"YOva^ x«^ ^rv?^^, ^^.^sss^ 
b, ri. ch, 18 f p. 196, 
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spectacles, or on warlike expeditions, either as fellow-sailon 
or fellow-soldiers, or when thej see one another in real dan- 
gers, the poor in this case are bj no means despised bj the 
rich ; — bnt vexy often a robust fellow, poor and snnbomt, 
whose post in battle is by the side of a rich man bred np in 
the shade, and swoln with mnch nnnecessaiy fat,* if he should 
see him panting for breath and in agonj, — think jon not, he 
will consider such persons to grow rich to their own injury, 
and will say to his fellow, when meeting in private, that our 
rich men are good for nothing ? Of course, I well know, said 
he, that they do so. Well then, as a diseased body needs 
but the smsllest shock from without to give it pani, and 
is sometimes thrown into disorder without any interference 
from without, so also the state that resembles it will, on the 
smallest occasion from without, either when one party forms 
an alliance with an oligarchal, or the other with a democratio 
state, become disorded, and fight with itself^ and also rise in 
revolt without any external interference. Yos, certainly. 
A democracy then, I think, arises, when the poor prevailing, 
over the rich, kill some, and banish others, and share the 
state-ofHces and magistracies equally among the remainder ; 
and for the most part the magistracies therein are disposed 
of by lot. Aye, said he, this is the establishment of a 
'loiaocracy, whether it be effected through force of arms, or 
i:«'m ihe withdrawal of the other party through fear. 

Chap. XI. — In what way then, said I, do these live,— 
and what will be the character of this government ; — for it 
is plain, that a man of this kind will appear democratic ? It 
i? plain, said he. First, then, are they not free, and is not 
the state full of freedom of action, and speech, and each one 
at liberty to do what he pleases ? So it is said, he replied. 
And where there is liberty, every one will evidently regulate 
liis own plan of life just as he pleases ? Plainly so. Under 
such a government especially, methinks, men of all charac- 
ters will spring up. Of course. This, said I, seems likely 
to be the best of all governments ; — just as a various- 
coloured robe, embroidered with flowers of all kinds, — so will 
this appear best, variegated as it is with all sorts of man- 
ners. Of course, said be. And perhaps too, said I, the 

* Gr. TToXXaKtc Iffxvlg aviio TrfeVT)C,Ti\uo^ivoq,Tca^afax^u^tv(iaxy 
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mnltitade will reckon this the best, just as children and 
women looking at embroidered dresses. Veiy likelj, said 
he. Aje, my excellent friend, here is a state in wUch we 
maj fitlj look for a goyemment. How so? Because it 
comprises all kinds of government on the score of its liberty ; 
and it seems necessary for one that desires to establish a sta^ 
as we are now doing, to come to any democratic state, the 
form of which he likes, as to a general political fair, and 
establish that which he has chosen. Aye, said he, he wonld 
probably be in no want of models. Is not this, said I, a 
dirine and pleasant kind of life for the present, — ^that there 
be' no need of governing in this state, even though you be 
able to do so, — ^nor yet of being a subject, unless you please, 
— Hior of engaging in war because others do, — ^nor of keeping 
peace when others keep it, unless you desire peace; — nor 
again, though there be a law that restrains you from govern- 
ing or administering justice, yet you no less shall govern and 
administer justice, if so disposed ? It is likely, said he ; — in 
this particular at least. But what; is not their lenience 
towards some of those who are condemned very polite ; and 
in such a government did you never yet see its lenity to- 
wards men condemned to death or banishment, who never- 
theless remain there in open intercourse, the banished man, 
too, returning like a hero as if no one attended to or observed 
him ? Aye, many, he replied. But this indulgence of the 
state, — ^not to mention the small regard, and even contempt 
whicb it shows for all that we deemed so important when 
settling our state, as that, unless a man had a most exalted 
nature,* he would never become a good man, except he had 
from childhood upwards delighted in noble actions, and 
diligently followed all such pursuits; — ^how magnanimously 
does it despise and think as naught all these things, evincing 
an utter disregard as to the kind of pursuits from which a 
man comes to engage in politics, though it honours him if he 
only declares himself well affected towards the multitude? 
How very generous, he rejoined. These then, said I, and 
others aHn to these, are to be found in democracy ; and it 
seems to be a pleasant sort of government, both anarchical 
and variegated, distributing a certain equality to all alike, 

* Gr. viTippifiXfjfiivfiv ^vcriv, Euripides uses *. vaxiA^ cr^t^Kass^''^ 
ihif AJcestis, r. J 55 ; — ri xpn yivkaQai rr^v virfe9PtpKT\yLvv«% — ^"ovcTv^o., 
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both equals and oneqaals. Aye, yon say; he replied, wLat 
is perfectly well knowu. 

Chap. XII. — Consider then, said I, what kind of man such 
ou one is in private ; or shall we first consider, as we did 
with respect to the government, in what manner he is formed? 
Yes, said he. Is he not then formed in this manner,^ 
namely, from the parsimonious man who was under the oligar- 
chy, — as a son, trained up under his £Either according to his 
habits ? Of course. Such an one forcibly governs his own 
pleasures, — such as are expensive, but not tending to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, which are hence called unnecessary. It is 
plain, said he. That we may not argue in the dark then, said 
I, let us first, if yon please, determine what desires are neces- 
sary, and what are not Willingly, said he. May not such 
be justly called necessary, which we cannot get rid of^ and 
the gratification of which does us service ? For both these 
kinds our nature must necessarily seek after; most it nott 
Quite so. This then, we may justly say, is a necessary part 
to these desires ? Justly. But what now ? Such desires as 
a man may relinquish, if he try to do so from his youth, and 
which while they remain, do no good, if we say of these that 
they are not necessary, shall we not say right ? Hight, in- 
deed. Let us select a pattern of each, that we may under- 
stand from example what they are. Quite right. Is not the 
■ le.-'lre of eating necessary so far as is conducive to health and 
a good habit of body, and the desire of food and victuals ? 
I think 60. The desire of food, at least, is necessary on two 
accounts, as being advantageous in itself, and because the 
'.vaut of it must bring life to an end.* It is. And the desire 
of victuals is likewise necessary, as contributing towards a 
good habit of body. Certainly. But what?— even such 
desire as goes beyond these things, or any other sorts 
of meats, and yet can be curbed from youth, and trained 
lo abstain from most things, and which is hurtful both to 
body and soul as regards the attainment of wisdom and tem- 
perance, may not that be rightly called unnecessary ? Most 
rightly, indeed. May we not say then that these too are ex- 
|>onJ^ive, and the others frugal, as they conduce towards the 

* Gr. y TC cjcpiXi^og erTroc, y Ti Travaat ^iovra cvparfjy — i. e. if there 
be no sufficient supply, — the gener^A meaiiYv\^ >aev[\%, x^aax. •Oqr, ^%'6\\^<<i^ 
food is DOt only useful, but md\spetisa\Ae to xXv^ m^voX^Mcs^ct ^\\ii^. 
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actions of life ? Of coarse. We may speak in tbe same man* 
oer, sarelj, of venereal, and tlie other desires ? In the same 
manner. And did we not, bj him whom we jost now called 
the drone, indicate a person full of such desires and pleasures, 
and governed bj those that are unnecessary; but one go- • 
yemed by those merely necessary, a parsimonious man, and 
disposed to an oligarchy ? Without doubt 

Chap. XIII. — Let as again mention, said I, how the 
democratic man arises out df the oligarchic ; and to me he 
appears to arise chiefly thus. How ? When a young man 
brought up, as we now mentioned, without proper instruc- > 
tion, and in niggard &shion, comes to taste the drones' 
honey, and associates with those fiery, terrible creatures who 
can procure all sorts and varieties of pleasures, and ^m 
crezy quarter ; — ^then .you may conceive, he somehow begins 
to diauge the oligarchic for the democratic character. It 
must be so, he observed. Well then, just as the state was 
changed by the aid of another party from without to 
which it was related, is not the youth so changed likewise, 
through the aid of one species of desires from without, to 
others within him, which resemhle them and are allied there- 
to? By all means. And methinks, if any alliance should 
come to counteract the oligarchic principle within him, 
either through his father or other relatives, admonishing and 
upbraiding him, then truly will arise sedition, opposition, and 
aa internal struggle against himself. Undoubtedly. And 
sometimes, inde^ I think the democratic yields to tho 
oligarchic principle, and some of the desires are destroyed, 
while others retire, because a certain modesty is engendered 
in the youth's soul, and he is again restored to order. This 
is sometimes the case, said he. And again, I suppose, when 
some desires retire, others allied to them secretly grow up, 
which through neglect of parental instruction, become both 
many and powerful. This is usually the case, said he. They 
draw them then towards the same intimacies as before, and 
through their connexions secretly generate a multitude? 
What else ? And in the end, I think, they seize the citadel of 
the youth's soul, because they find it empty, as regards vir- 
tuous pursuits and true reasoning, — the best i^uatdiai^s ^\vd 
preservers of the rational part of men deai to VW ^o^^. "^xisX 
go^ eajd be. And tLen, indeed false and aitoga^iV T«a&r>\ii5i'^ 
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and opiDions nuL np in their stead, and take thdr place in 
such people. Assoredlj, eaid he. And does he not tben 
come once mure, and dwell openlj among those Lotophagi?* 
— And if any aid come from intimate friends to strenguea 
the parsimonious prindple within him, these said arrogant | 
reasonings, by shutting against it the gates of the rojal wall, ' 
neither permit the alliance itself, nor tdlow the amba^dorial 
admonitions of individnal old men, but struggle against them 
and maintain themselyes in power; — and as for modesty, 
they call it stupidity, and thrust it out into disgraoeftil 
exile , while temperance they call nnmanliness, load it with 
abuse, and then expel it ; — add as for moderation and decent 
expense, tbey persuade themselves that they are noilung else 
but rusticity and illiberality, and banish tbem from their 
territories, with many other unprofitable desires. Assuredly, 
they do. Having emptied and purified from aU these deareS) 
the soul, thus held by them, and initiated in the great 
mysterie8,+ they next introduce with encomiums and fJEkLee 
eulogies, indolence and anarchy, extravagance and shame- 
lessness, shining with a great retinue, and wearing crowns, — 
calling insolence, good-breeding, — ^anarchy, liberty, — ^luxury, 
magnificence, — ^and impudence, manliness. Is it not, said I, 
somehow thus, — that a youth, after being bred up with ne- 
cessary desires falls away into the license and dissoluteness 
iuduceJ by needless and unprofitable pleasures? Yes, plainly 
80, he replied. Such an one, tben, methinks, thenceforth 
passes his life, spending bis property, labour, and time as 
n^^lch on necessary as unnecessary pleasures, but if he be for- 
tunate and not unusually excited by passion, he, as he advances 
in years, and the sovereignty of the passions is subdued, 
re-admits part, of those expelled, and does not deliver him- 
self wholly up to mere intruders, but regulates his pleasures 
on the principle of equality, and so lives, giving himself 
up to each incidental desire that happens to rule him, 
till he is sated, — and then another, undervaluing none, 
but indulging all alike. Quite so, of course. And yet 

* Tliese Lotophagi are described by Homer, Odyss. ix. 94, &c. 

+ Allusion is here made to the Eleusinian mysteries, which after certain 
)nstratiuB3 and sacrifices, uere ^wccfessANcV^ commiinicated to those in 
course of initiation,— first, tbe \esset m\%\.w\f» Vji>-v*i^^ t'Cki^, ^^s&. <ns. 
months suhsequeDtlj, the greater (jd jit^oXa tVKt^. 
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Bodi an one, said I, will not listen to true reasoning, nor 
^dmit it. into bis stronghold, — should he be told that some 
pleasores are attached to honourable and virtuous desires, 
others to those that are deprared, and that he should pursue 
and honour the former, but chastise and hold captive the 
latter, — ^but in all these cases will dissent, and say that they are 
all alike, and to be held in equal honour. Assuredly, said he, 
one thus affected, does this. Well then, said I, thus does 
he daily live, gratifying eyery incidental desire, sometimes 
getting drunk to the sound of the flute, at others tempe- 
rately drinking water, — at others, again exerdang gym- 
nastics ; sometimes indolent and wholly careless ; then 
again applying, as it were, to philosophy,-— often too acting 
the politician, saying aud doing by skips and jumps what- 
erer comes first : — ^and if he would imitate any of the 
militaiy tribe, thither he is carried ; if the mercantile, then 
again thither ; nor is his life regulated by any plan or law, 
but, deeming this particular life pleasant, and free, and 
blessed, he follows it throughout You have most fally 
described^ said he, the life of the man who places all laws 
on a level. I at least am of opinion, said I, that he is mul- 
tiform, and filled with different habits; like the state, too, 
he is handsome and of varied complexion, a man whose 
life many men and women would emulate, because he contains 
within himself numerous patterns both of forms of govern- 
ment and moral habits. He does, said he. AVhat then ? 
Have we then so described and arranged suck an one on the 
principles of democracy, as that he may be trulj called one 
of democratic character. We will allow that it has, said be. 
Chap* XIV.* — It still remains, however, that we discuss, 
said I, that most excellent form of government and that most 
excellent man, — ^tyranny and the tyrant. Surely, said he. 
Come then, my dear fellow ; — what is the manner in which 
granny arises ? — ^for it is almost plsdn, that it is a change from 
democracy. Plain. Does not tyranny arise in the same manner 
from democracy, as democracy does from oligarchy? How — 
as respects the ^ood then, which oligarchy proposed to itself^ 
and according to which it was constituted ; was it not with 
a view of becoming extremely rich ? Yes. Axl \\i^^\isaHv^ 

* A Urge portion of this and the foUowing cHwpleT ^r!Si\i^ ^o^tA.'Tss^'' 
dered into Latin in Cicero de Republ. \. ch. 4*A, 4\. 
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dinn thnt iar liAat, and a, iiegled of all besides, t)in>u^« 
tUmtaoo to tba MOiiaitioa of wealth, destroys it. True,'3 
nid ba. And wiut reference to what democnu^ deo»-J 
miitttei good, la iautiable thirst for it destroys it l)kft)5| 
wiMf Botiriiat «^yoa,it deaominates as good? Ijber^, 
•aid I :— f(» tlii% 70U are told, is best found in a lUtc T 
ander demoemtio rale, and hence aay one naturally fm 
would ehoow to diret in tfaia alone. This word liberty, said ■ 
he, ia raMly nrad talked about. Well ibea. obeerv^ !< ^ 4 
I WW jnrt goins to say, does not tbe insatiable desire for 
tUa, aad tha na^oel of other thinga, change even the form J 
of soranuaent, Mid prepare it to need a tyrant? ^"^^^ 
via bo. Whea a state, said I, is under demooatic rnle,^ 
tiiiiato after liber^, and happens to have bad cupbeaien ,1 
appcnntod it, and g«t> immoderately drank with an unmiTed ' 
Amn^t tltano^ it panishes even the goreraors, unless they 
be qnito tAme-qnittM, and allow them exces^ve liberty, by 
aoounng than of bong corrupt and oligarchical. They do so, 
■aid bo. Bat racliae obey the magiatratea, aid I, itabaM,, 
as willing aadgood-for-QothinffeUrw; both pbbfidj and & ' 
private they commending &nd nonouring magistrates who i^ 
■emble subjects, and subjects who lesemble maf'-'"' * 



it not happen in snch a state, that we must neoesaarDT anin 
at the acme of liberty ? Of course. And must it not deaoend, 
too, my friend, said I, into private families, and at last 
reach even the brutes ? How, mid he, can we assert audit 
like thisf For instance, said I, when a fother geta need to 
become like his child, and fears his eons, and the aon \m 
like manner^ bis father, and has neither respeet nor faar 
of his parents, in order, forsooth, that he may be &ee,^- 
and thus a mere resident is placed on a levd with a 
citizen, and a resident with a Btn.nger, and so likewise a 
foreigner. Just so, said he. Aye, these indeed happen, said 
I, and other similar little things also; — and in such cases a 
teacher fears and flatters his scholars, and the scholars desjHM 
their teachers, and so also their tutors ; and on the whole the 
youths resemble those more advanced in yean, and rival 
them both in speech and action : while tbe old men sit 
down with the young, and imitate tbem in their love of mer> 
riment and p1eR.sanlry, Sot leat q^ a.'^^^Bman morose and 
dexpotic. Quitft so, of cuurse. le^V^*^ ^*^ a^A «fc \a '4e* 
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# Kii B ui e liberty of the mnltitnde, said I, what a height it 
-ttttftiiis in a state like this^ where purchased slaves, male 
^ > or female, are no less free than their porchasers, and how 
' mnch equality and liberty wires enjoj with their husbands^ 
and husbands with ih^ir wives, — this we have almost for- 
gotten to mention. Are we not then to say, according to 
JBschylus, he observed, whatever now comes mto our mouth? 
- By ail means, said I; and accordingly I thus speak: 
«-~witii reference even to brutes, such as are under the 
care of men, how much more free they are in such a state; 
. lie who has no experience thereof will not easily believe 
—for according to the proverb, even dogs resemble their 
unstresses;* and horses and asses are used to run about 
Bt large, surlily driving against whomsoever they meet, unless 
^^ get out of their way ; and many other such-like thiogs 
hiq^pen, that indicate an abundance of liberty. You are just 
telling me my dream, said he, for this has often happened to 
me 'men going into the country. But do you observe, said 
I, when all these things are collected together in a whole, that 
they make the soul of the citizens so sensitive, that ;f they 
were any how to be brought into slavery, they would be in- 
dignant and not endure it ; — ^for in the end, you know, they 
regard laws neither written nor unwritten, and hence no one 
will by any means become their master? I know it well, said he. 
Chap. XY. — ^Tbis then, said I, my friend, I suppose, is that 
government so beautifal and youthful, whence tyranny springs. 
Youthful, indeed, he replied ; but what then ? The same 
malady, said I, that existed in an oligarcby, destroys this 
form likewise ; rising also to a higher pitch of power, and en- 
slaving the democracy by its very licentiousness ; for, in fact, 
the doing of anything to excess usually causes great change 
in an opposite direction : and so it is in the seasons, as in 
vegetable and animal bodies, and so also not least of all in 
forms of government. Probably so, said he. Aye, for 
excessive liberty seems only to degenerate into excessive 
slavery, either in private individuals or states. It is probable, 
indeed. Probably then, said I, tyranny is established out 
of no other form than democracy ; — out of the highest degree 

* The prorerb here alluded to runs thus, according to the scholiast >— 
tH&trtp ^ Bitriroivoy roia x^ rvwv. The adage itom 2L'&^'^\m\^ vstsi^ 
wliMt above, is of an origin equally unknown. 
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of liberty, metbinks, the greatest and fiercest slaveij. Ya^ 
it is reasonable, said he. This, however, methinks, said I, ma 
not what jou asked : — ^bat what is that same disease whidi 
arises in an oligarchy and a democracj, and reduces each 
to slayery? Your remark is true, replied he. I meant^ 
said I, that there was a race of idle and profiise men, the 
braTest of whom were the leaders, and the more cowardly 
their followers, whom indeed we compared to drones; some to 
those with stings, others to those without stings. Rightly too^ 
said he. These two now, said I, when they spring up in a 
government, disturb it, just like phl^m and bile in a natural 
body, — and agidnst these it is the duty of a wise phymcian and 
lawgiver of a state, no less than of a wise bee-master, to take 
much fore-caution, — ^first, that they never gain admittance;-^ 
and if they should enter, that they be as soon as possible cut ofi^ 
with theb cells as welL Yes, by Zeus, said he ; altogether so. 
Chap. XYI.— Let us thus ihen conceive the matter, said 
I, that we may more distinctly see what we want. How ? Let 
us ideally divide a democratic state into three parts, as .it 
in fact is ; for some such classification is natural to it^ owing 
to its liberty, no less than to an oligarchy. It is so. Yet 
it is much more fierce at least in this than in the former. 
How ? In an oligarchy, from not being held in honour, but 
excluded from the magisterial office, it is unexercised and 
L'ains no strength ; — but in a democracy it is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the presiding party, the fiercest of them ever talking 
and agitating, while the rest bustle about at the law-courts, 
and cannot endure any one else to speak differently from 
itself; and thus all things, with only a few exceptions, under 
such a government, are managed by a party. Very much the 
case, said he. Some other party, then, is always separated 
from the multitude. Which ? While the general body are 
engaged in the pursuit of gain, such as are naturally the most 
temperate generally become the wealthiest. Very probably. 
And hence is it, methinks, that the greatest quantity of 
honey, and what comes with the greatest ease, i» pressed out 
of these by the drones. Yes, — for how, said he, can any one 
press it from those who have but little ? Such wealthy people, 
I think, are called the pasture of the drones. Nearly so, 
replied he. And the people w\\\\ie ^ %ciTt. o{ third species, — 
c7fjcb as mind their own affaiia, vjVxXiom^. m^^^w^^ ^^ 
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others^ wHo hare little property, bat are jet the most 
nameroos, and most prevaOing in a democracy, wbenerer it 
is densely populated. It is so; bnt this it wiU not often 
•confient to do without getting some share of the honey. This 
class, of coarse, always obtains a share^ said I, as fiix as their 
leaders aie able, by robbing those that have property, and 
giving it to the people, in order that they may eat most them- 
selves. Am said he, that is the way in which these become 
sharers. Tliese, then, are obliged to defend themselves. Those 
thus despoiled are compelled to defend themsdves, saying and 
doing all they can among the people. Of course. And though 
they have no inclination to introduce a change of government, 
they are charged with forming plots and plans against the 
common people, and being oligarchally disposed. What next ? 
After seeing that the people, not willingly, but through 
Ignorance and the impositions of these slanderers, attempt 
to injure them, do they not then, indeed, even against their 
wills, become truly oligarchic? — though not spontaneously, 
for this very miscmef is generated by the drone that stings 
them. Quite so. And so they lay informations, make 
lawsuits, and have contests one with another. Very much 
so. And are not the people always used to place some 
one in special presidency over themselves, and to cherish him, 
and promote him to great power ? They are. And this, said I, 
is plain, that whenever a tyrant rises, it is from the fact of 
thus presiding, and nothing else, that he flourishes. This is 
very dear. How, then, begins the change from a president 
into a tjrrant ? — ^is it not clearly when the president begins 
to do the same as is told in the fable, about the temple 
of the Lycean Zeus, to whom the wolf was dedicated in 
Arcadia? What is that? said he. That whoever tastes 
human entrails mixed with those of other offerings, must 
necessarily become a wolf : — ^have you not heard the story ? 
I have. W ell, then, supposing him to be thus the president of 
the people, and having to deal with an extremely compliant 
multitude, he should not refrain from shedding even kindred 
blood, but by unjust chsirges, as usual, should bring men 
into the law-courts and murder them, as if he set no value on 
human life, and, tasting with unholy mouth and tongue even tho 
blood of relations, should banish men and slay t\i^vcL, y^Y^^'^^^ 
the abolition of debts and fresh division ot Wnia, — \xiM^ TJkj:^* 
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such an one of necessity and by deetinj, be either dertrajed 
by bis enemies, or else act the tyrant, and from a man, be- 
come a wolf? Of great necessity, said he. This then, ii 
he, said I — the same who rises in sedition against those 
who have property. Yes. And when he has been banished 
and returns against the will of his adversaries^ he oomes 
back, of coarse, an accomplished tyrant. It is {dain. . And if 
they cannot expel him, or pnt him to death on a state aoea- 
sation, then they conspire to cnt him off privately by a 
violent death, it usuidly so happens, he observed. And 
besides this, all who have advanced to this station invent 
this mnch- vaunted tyrannical demand, asking the people 
for certain body-guards, that the people's aid may be secored 
them. Of this, said he, they take special care. And 
methinks they grant them this through fear of his safe^, 
though secure as to their own. Quite so. And when a man 
observes this, who has property, and who, besides that, iB 
further charged with hating the people,— he then, my finend, 
according to the answer of the oracle to Croesus, 

To pebble-bedded Hermus flies, 

Nor waits the brand of cowardice ;* 



because be would not, said he, be a second time in fear. Bat 
i-urolv. .said I, he at least, methinks, that is caught, is put to 
rl' ^ull. Of necessity so. It is plain, then, that this president of 
our fc^tate does Dot like a noble person, nobly lie,t but, after 
hurling down many others, sits in his chair of office, a con- 
summate tyrant of the state, — and not a president Of course. 
he is likely to be so, rejoined he. 

Chap. XYIL— Shall we then examine the happiness both 
of the man and the state, in which such a mortal as this is 
engendered? Let us do so by all means, said he. Does 
he not, then, said I, in the first days, and for a brief season, 
smile and salute every one he meets, and asserting himself to 
bo no tyrant, and promise many things, both in public and 
private, and liberate men from debts, and distribute land both 
to the public and those about him, and affect to be mild 
and liberal towards all ? He must, replied he. But, me- 
thinks, when he becomes reconciled to some of his forcigu 

* The sssie oracular \egend occmts Vd. "tt.eto^Q^.^i&^ C^^ft^ Ohi* bVi. 
t Comp. Horn. II. xvi. 77&> Oeii&%. livi.^^. 
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eDemies, and has destroyed others, and there is quiet respecting 
these, he first of all is ever exciting wars, that the people 
may be in need of a leader. Aye, Uiat is likely. Is it not 
also then, that^ being rendered poor by contribnting to the 
pnblio treasnry, they may be compBlled to be anxious for daily 
anstenance, and so less readily conspire against him ? Plainly 
80. And methinks, if he suspects that any of a free spirit will 
not allow him to govern, — ^in order that he may hare some 
pretext for destroying them, be exposes them to the enemy ; 
for all these reasons a tyrant must necessarily be always rais- 
ing war. - Necessarily so. And, while he is doing these things, 
he will necessarily become more hateful to the citizens. Of 
course. And, therefore, some of those who have been pro- 
moted along with bim and are in power, use great plainness, 
of speech, towards him and among tbemselyes, finding fault with 
what is done, — such at least, as are of a more manly spirit 
Aye, probably so. The tyrant, therefore, if he means to govern, 
must cut off all these, tiU be leave no one, either friend or foe, 
worth anything. It is plain. He must carefully notice them, 
—who is courageous, who is maguanimoua, who wise, who rich ; 
and in this manner is he happy, that, willing or unwilling, he 
is under a necessity of being an enemy to all like these ; and 
to form plots against them, till he has purged the state. A 
fine purging indeed ! said he. Yes, said I, the reverse of 
what the physicians do with regard to animal bodies ; for they 
take away the worst and leave the best ; but he does the con- 
trary. Because it seems, said he, if he is to govern, he must 
necessarily do s6. 

Chap. XVIII. — By a blessed necessity, then truly, is he 
bound, said I; which compels him either to live with a 
depraved multitude, — hated by them too, or not live at 
alL In such necessity he is, he replied. And the more he is 
hated by the citizens whilst he does these things, will he not 
so much the more require a greater number of guards, and 
ihose more faithful ? It is impossible he should not. Who 
then . are the faithful, and whence shall he procure them ? 
Many, said he, will come flying to him of their own accord, 
if he give them, pay. By the dog, said I, you seem again 
to be telking of certain drones, both foreign and multiform. 
•A.yc, you think right, replied he. But lYiOBfe ol \\ifc ^XaXfc 
itseli^— TTouiJ be not desire to have lYvem i\ao «a ^^x^^ 
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smnuoop njMi X^Pfiaiclk: 



Howt Jkftir te liM tdkiB MVf ilie dnw lk«^4^^^ 
«!% irnnlil hn Tint jJTn fhim tliwr liTinrtj, ■■il imhi nff ftw 
g:iuunii about bk poBMi t Bf all iimhi^ aU k ^ jfar Ami 
am the mort lydiM to Um. What » Uowd ponaiihrtf 



the tyiaatii aaidi, fa iUaiAfah tob flMntkoy if W'OhiI^^ 
audi ftienda and fiuihfiil amb, aftar haroy JMtiujaJl A ' 
fonnor onetl Bat at ai^ late^ aaid h% tnJk ha aanlj don 
teiploj. And then bk oompaniona^ fluid Itadaaba Um aai 
the jronng eitaaena flocik axomd Mmr hot theai flflt an: 
feepeetabie men both hate and iiyfiomhfan, OfmnaaAaf 
would. It fa not without xeaaon, then, aaid I, tiMt tn^ad& 
fa geneiaUj thought a iriaa thingi and that B ann idai ■ 
thought to ezoel in it Whjt Beeanaa heiitlandthaikAl' 
reanlt of deep xefleetion, that tjnunta am wiae^ bj jnteraoam 
with the wiae;— and he p]uiil7«ud» thoaa wem.wiaa'wiA 
whom they hold eonvexae. And he oommanda iymwy too^ 
•aid hOi at aome divine things and aaje a gieat deal elaa.aboat 
it, aa do the other poeta. Thoae eompoaan then -el tn^gadf, 
•aid I| as theyaze wiae^ wQl fetgive both ouaehpea aad ottvn 
who eatablfah goremmenta aimlogona to onr own^ fir not 
admitting them into our republic, as being pan^ ^jriaU of 
tyranny. Methinks, said be, snch of them, i^ leai^ aa are 
well mannered, will forgiye us. But they will go about 
tbroagh other states, methinks, drawing together the crowds, 
and put to sale their fine, magnificent, and persuamye words^ 
and so draw over goyemments to tyrannies and democracies. 
•Just so. And do they not further reoeiye rewards and aie 
specially honoured, first by tyrants, as is natural, and nezthj 
a democracy ; but the higher tbey adyance in the forma of 
government, the more does honour forsake them, disabled as 
it were by an asthma from pursuing its progress. Entirely so. 
Chap. XIX. — ^Thus &r, said % haye we digressed? and 
now let us go back and talk about the army of the tyrant, 
beautiful as it is numerous, multiform, and oyer the same,— 
how it is to be maintained. It is plain, said he, that whateyer 
sacred things there be in the state, these they will despoil, and 
make the sale-proceeds therefrom to be snch from time to 
time as to cause the commons to pay lighter taxes. But 
when these fail, what will tbey do ? It is plain, said ho, 
that he and his boon-compaw\oTi&^ oAvd associates, male and 
femtdey will be maintained oul o^ Vx^ -^x^ros^ \:^^T^Nas^<a^. 
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I understand, said I: — the party that made the tyrant is 
to maintain him and liis companions. Surely it must be so, 
replied be. How, say you ? replied I : — U the people were 
to be enraged, and say, that it is not just for a son arriyed at 
mature age to be maintained by the father, but on the con- 
trary, the £Either by the son, and that he did not beget and 
bring him up for this purpose, to be himself a slaye to his 
fllaTes after they haye grown up, and to maintain him and 
his slayes with the rest of the riotous crew,*— but rather that 
under his auspices he might be liberated from the rich in the 
the state, [^who are also called the good and worthy^ : — and 
now he oiders him and his companions to leaye the state as a 
&ther driyes from home his son and his rackety boon-fellows. 
By Zeus, then, the people, said he, such as they are, will 
know what sort of a creature they haye begotten, embraced, 
and nurtured, and that being themselyes the w^ker party, 
they are still trying to driye out the stronger. How say you, 
repued I; — ^wiU the tyrant dare to offer yiolence to his 
&ther, and actually strike him if he will not yield ? Yes, 
sud be, for he has stripped him of his armour. The tyrant, 
said I, you call a parricide and a hard-hearted nourisher of 
old age; and this, as it seems, would be an acknowledged 
tyranny ; and, as the saying is,*— the common people, flying 
from the smoke of slavery among freemen, have fallen into 
the slavish fire of despotism, and instead of excessive and 
unreasonable liberty, they embrace the most rigorous and 
bitterest captivity of actual slaves. Aye, — this is very 
much the case, rejoined he. What then, said I, may it 
not be concluded with due consideration, that we have shown 
in sufficient detail how tyranny arises out of democracy, 
and its nature also, when it does arise ? Quite sufficiently, of 
course, replied he. 

* Gr. (vycXv^irfv aXXu>v. The word (vycXv; means the vilest and 
BMMt worthless scum of the people. Comp. Thucyd. vii. 5, where it U 
vwd in the same sense. 
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ui'dacli an one, yon know, it dares to do eveiything, because 
it is loosed and disengaged from all modesty and prudence : 
for, if it pleases, it scruples not at the embraces, eren of a 
mother, or any one else, whether gods, men, or beasts ; nor to 
^commit murder, nor abstain from any sort of meat, — and in 
one word, it is wanting neither in folly nor shamelessness. 
Ton speak most truly, replied he. But when a man is in 
good health, methinks, and lires temperately, and goes to 
deep, after exciting his reason, and feasting it with noble 
reasonings and investigations, having thus attained to an 
internal harmony, and given up the appetites neither to want 
nor repletion, that they may be at rest, and not disturb that 
port which is best, either by joy or grief^ but suffer it by itself 
alone without interruption to inquire and long to apprehend 
what it knows not,— either sometning of what has existed, or 
now exists, or will exist hereafter; and so also, having soothed 
the spirited part of the soul, and not allowed it to be hurried 
into transports of anger, or to hll asleep with a|;itated passion ; 
•^but after having quieted these two parts of the soul, and 
roused to action that third part, in which wisdom dwells, he 
will thus take his rest ; — ^you know, that by such an one the 
truth is best apprehended, and the visions of his dreams are 
then least of all portrayed contrary to the law. I am quite 
of this opinion, said he. We have digressed indeed a little 
too far in talking of these things ;— -but what we want to be 
known is this, that in every one resides a certain species of 
desires that are terrible, savage, and irregular, even in some 
that we deem ever so moderate : — ^and this indeed becomes 
manifest in sleep. — Now consider, if I seem to be speaking to 
the purpose, and whether you agree with me. Aye, indeed, 
I do. 

Chap. II. — As for the people's man then, recollect how we 
iescribed him, as being brought up somehow from infancy 
under a parsimonious father, who valued avaricious desires 
only; and despised all such as were unnecessary, arising, 
only out of a love of amusement and finery.* Was he not ? 
Yes. But getting acquainted with the more refined, who 
are full of the desires just mentioned, running into all 
sorts of insolence, and imbibing their manners through detes- 

* This refers to the description of the drjfioKpariKbQ in book t^II. 
ch. 12. 
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iation of his father's parsimonj; — and yet having a beitSi 
natural temper than his corrupters, and being drawn opposite 
ways, he at length settles down into a mode of life equi-t- 
distant from either, and so in his opinion, participating 
moderately of each, leads a life neither illiheral nor lawless,^ 
after having thus become a democrat instead of an oli-' 
^rchist Yes, — this, said he, was and is our opinion of 
<3uch an one. Suppose now again, that, when such an one has 
become old, he has a young son educated according to his 
own habits. I suppose it. And suppose, too, that Uie same 
happens to him as to his father ; — ^that he is drawn into all 
lawlessness, which his seducers call all freedom ; and that lus 
father and his domestics are aiding those intermediate desires; 
— and that others also lend their assistance (when these 
clever conjurers and tyrant-makers have no hopes of other- 
wise keeping youth in their power), and so contrive to excite 
m him a certain love which is to preside over the passive 
desires, which distribute what may be at hand to all the rest, 
— a certain large-winged drone ;* — or what else think yon, 
is that kind of love ? For my part, said he, I think, it is no 
other than this. Well, — ^when the rest of the desires bnzs 
about him, full of their odours and perfumes, and crowns 
and wines, and the dissolute pleasures belonging to snch 
ix-ssociations, — and at la^t by their increase and nurture, add 
to the drone a sting of desire, then truly he is sentinelled 
by madness as a life-guard, and this president of the sonl 
becomes frenzied ; and even should he find in himself any 
opinions or desires which are deemed good and modest, he 
kills them and pushes them from him, till he has ridded him- 
self of temperance and has become brimful of madness. You 
perfectly describe, said he, the formation of a tyrannical inan_ 
Is it not for some such reason as this, said I, that love has of 
old been said to be a tyrant ? It seems so, replied he. Well, 
my friend, said I, and is not a drunken man likewise some- 
what of a tyrannical spirit ? He is indeed. And besides 
that, he that is mad and disturbed in his mind, undertakes 
and hopes to be able to govern not only men, but the gods 
as well. Entirely so, said he. The tyrannical character 

* Gr. TTpotrrdrriv rutv apydv Kai rd erotfia SiavifiofAkvuv iiriBvfiiwv^ 
vTTOTrrfpov Kai fikyav Krjtptjvd riva. This is perhaps the best render 
ing ;— 6ut the passage is somewhat obscure. 
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then, huppj maa! beoomet to in foil perfection, when -either 
by temper or pnraoita, or both, he beocmieB dmnken and given 
np to love and meltneholy. Perfectly eo, indeed. ^"^ oN» i\ i ^stS 

Chap. IIIw— Sodi an one, it eeema, then, is th as engendered, 
— but how does he pan his life?— Jnst as they say in their 
game% replied he; — *^ this yon shall tdl me too." I will tell 

Cn then, said I ; — for I think, that in the next place, they 
we feastings and revellings and banqnetings and mistresses, 
andall sodi things as may be expected among those with whom 
dwells the tyrant lore, and governing all in the sooL Neces- 
sarily 80» said he. Will there not then, each day and night, 
TJosBom forth nnmerons fierce dedres, eagerly in want of. 
many things? Many indeed. And if they get any supplies 
[of their wishes,^ ^ese are soon spent ? Oi coarse. And 
after this there are borrowings and forfeitures of property ? * ' 
Of course. And when everything fuls them, must it not 
follow, that while the numerous and powerful desires nestled 
m the mind, will on the one hand raise a clamour, the men, 
on the other hand, who are driven and goaded by the rest of 
tbe passions, but especially by love itself^ which commands 
all the others as its Ufe-guards, T^-ill ra^e with phrensy, and 
seek after people's property, to see il tbey can plunder it 
dther by fraud or violence ? Quite so, saia he. Of neoes- 
aty, then, they must either plunder from all quarters, or else 
be hampered with great pain and anguish. Necessarily so. 
And as in such a man his new pleasures are greater than 
those he had before, and depreciate the value of the others, 
will he not nmilarly deem it right for himself however young, 
to have more than his father and mother, and to take away 
from them, when he has spent his own portion, applying to 
his own use what belongs to his parents ? Of course he will, 
replied he. And if they will not give it up to him, will he 
not at first try to pilfer or defraud his parents? By all 
means. And should he be unable to do this, he will next 
use rapine and viblcnce ? I think so, replied he. But sup- 
posing, my fine fellow, that the old man and woman fall out 
and fight, will he not be very cautious and wary of doing 
what is tyrannical ? I, for my part, said he, am not quite sure 
*bout the safety of such a person's parents. But by Zeus, 

* Gr. caviiofioi xai riJQ ovaioQ iraoaipitjuQ, lit. the borrou:xng of 
•••ojMy on usury ^ and the seizure of property fw non-paymerU, 
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. ' ^S AcUmantnty tlunk yon, that for the sake of a newly belof«d 
; A^ and nnneoessaiy mistrens, snob a person would abandon bis 
i;^ long loved and doselj connected motber ; or for tbe sake of 
a youth newly loved and with whemjie has^iiytiee, give np 
to stripes his withered but time-honoured father, and*tbe moat 
ancient of all his friends, suffering them to be tbe slaves of 
tiiese others, by bringing them into the same Loose ? Yea^ 
by Zeus, I do, sud he. It seems indeed, said I, a vastly 
blessed thing to be the father of a tyrannical son ! Not it 
all so, said he. But what, when the father and mother's 
riches are beginning to fail such an one, and when the great 
swarm of pleasures has been already collected within him,' 
will he not be the first to scale the wall of some house, or 
strip some one of his coat late at night, and after that rifle 
some temple ? — ^And in all these acts, as respects the opinions 
which he formerly held from boyhood, and which guided his 
decisions concerning good and evil, the passions, that are 
newly loosed from slavery and placed as the body-gnards .of 
Love, will prevail therewith; — and these indeed had only 
just been loosed from their dreamy sleep, when he was him- 
self still under tbe law and governed by his father, as under 
a democracy : — y^i afterwards, when tyrannized over by love, 
such as he rarely was when in his dreams, he will ever be • 
when awake, nor will he abstain from slaughter, however 
h^ rri'l, or food, or any deed whatever : — ^but that tyrant love 
within him, living without restraint of law or government, 
as if it were sole monarch, will lead on the man it possesses, 
as it would a state, to every act of madness, whereby he can 
sjp]/ort himself and the mob of passions about him, which 
pariiy entering from without, through evil company, and 
partly through the manners of the man and his associates, 
have been unchained and set at liberty : now is not this the 
life of such an one ? It is this truly, said he. And if, said I, 
there be, only a few such in the state, and the rest of the people 
are sober, they go out and serve as guards to other tyrants, or 
assist them for hire in case of war : but remain at home 
during peace and quiet, giving rise in tbe state to a great many 
minor evils. AVhat mean you ? Such as these : they steal, 
break open houses, cut purses, strip people of their clothes, 
r'lQe temples^ make people sVa-v^^, ^\i^^ Vci^T^ iVv^Y <^^ speak, 
eometimes turn false mioxm^Ts, ^\v^^^^^fc^^Iva\si\i'^^^^^^:^^ 
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bribes.* These then jou call minor mischiefs, ssid he,— 4f 
there be but a few siush persons. What is small, said I, is 
small in eomparison to the great ; and all these things with 
regard to the t7rant| when compared with the wickedness 
and misery of the state, do not, as the saying is, come near 
the mark ; for when the state has many snch, and others 
for their companions, and when they perceive their own 
number, then these are the persons who, led by the people's 
folly, eferate to the tyranny the man among them who has 
within his sonl most of the tyrant, and in the greatest 
strength. Probably so, indeed, said he ; for he will be most 
suited for a tyrant. Of course, if they voluntarily submit to 
him :-^ut if the state will not allow him to use the violence 
towards ibem, with which he formerly treated hb father and 
mother, so he will now again, if he can, chastise his country by 
brining in his youthful associates, aud enslaving under them, 
as £e Cretans say, his once dear mother-land and fiEkther- 
land : — and this will of course be the issue of such a man's 
desire. Entirely so, said he. Do not these then behave thus 
in private life, said I ;— «ven before becoming rulers ; first 
with the company they keep, either associating with their 
own flatterers and those who are ready to supply their every 
want; or if they ask one for anything, falling down as 
suppliants, and dei<^ing to assume the disguise of friends ; 
but after they have gained tbeir own purposes, acting as foes ? 
Quite so. Throughout life then they live as real friends to 
no one whatever, but always either as masters or slaves to 
another; — ^because for liberty and true friendship the tyrant's 
nature has no relish whatever. Quite so. May we not 
rightly call these men faithless ? Of course. And as unjust, 
moreover, as they possibly can be, if indeed we, in what we 
said before were rightly agreed as to the nature of justice ? 
Aye, we were quite right, said he. Let us tlien give a sum- 
mary account, said I, of this worst man of ours ; he is the 
same kind of person, awake perhaps, whom we juet described 
as asleep. Entirely so. And does not that man become such, 
who with a tyrannical nature holds the sovereign sway, 
aud . the longer be lives in tyrant-life become so more and 
more? Necessarily so, replied Glaucon, taking up the dis- 
course. 

• These grave crimes are almost similarly enumerated in the Go 
p. 508 e, and aho 'n, Mem. i. ch. 2, %. ^1, 
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Chaf* it.— And will not the man. Mid I» wlio wsppmn 
the most wicked, appear likewiae the moat wietdied ; aoi will 
not he who holda the tyranny kmgeat and exsreiaaa it moat^ he 
r^dlj tnch in the greiUeet meaanre and for the kaigeat timet * 
—but msnyaa are men, ao man j axe their minda. Ofne* 
cesmty, said he, these things mnat be ao. And wonld not the • 
tyrant man, said I, as dosely resemUe a state nnder tjiannyf 
at the democratie man reeembles the state nnder demoenMy, 
and so likewise aarespeets the others? Ofeoorse. Aaatste 
tlien is to state with re«rd to virtne and happiness, ao snvstf 
wUl man be to man Bkewise f Of coarse. Wlni ibea m- 
the state governed by a-^riant as comnared with ooe'vadsTr 
a kingly gOTernment,-^^cli as we first oeaeribedt ThacoEaet 
contrary, said he ; for the one is best, and the other the 
worst I will not ask, said I, which yon mean, for that k ' 
plain ; bnt do yon judge is it thus or otherwise, that yev * 
judge of their happiness and misery f-— «nd let ns not he* 
strudc with admiration when considering the tyrant himael^ 
or the few about him ; but let us, as we oug^t, enter into the - 
whole state, and decku« our opinion, after going ihrongh and* 
^newiug every part. You propose what is right, said he ^— 
and it is clear to all that no state is more wretched than one 
UDder tyranny, and none more happy than that under regal 
power. Well then, said I, in proposing these same things 
with respect to individual men, should I rightly propose, if I 
accounted that man a suitable judge of them, who can by in- 
tellectual power penetrate into and inspect a man's disposi- 
tion, and is not, as a child looking at exteriors, astounded 
by the pomp, whicli tyrants exhibit to those without, but has 
the power of looking properly through him? If then I 
thought that we should all listen to the man, who from 
having dwelt with him in the same house, and been joined in 
his family transactions, is able to judge how he behaves to 
each of his domestics, \jn which most especially a man appears 
stripped of his actor s finery,]] and so also in public dangers ; 
and if when he has observed all this, I were to bid. him de- 
clare how the tyrant stands, as regards happiness and misery, 
in comparison with others.* You would be quite right in 

* Euripides, Jon. v. 62\ — 4,\ia& «l simWw woxSm^ot beautifiilW ev* 

presMcd ;— - 

rvpawicoQ li ttjc u^rt^v alvo>)^iVvt^t 
roftkv rp6<ru)7rov i|Si> tclv co^^ovtiv ^\ 
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propoaog this, observed lie. Are jon willing then, said I, 
that we dionld set np to be of the number of those who are 
able to jndge, and who have already Dallen in with such cha- 
racters, so tba^ we may have some one to answer onr questions ? 
By all means. 

Chap. Y. — Come then,^ said I, thus consider it : — call to 
mind the mutual resemblance of the state and individual 
man ; and thus, considering each by turns, describe to us the 
passions of each. What passions f said he. To begin first, 
said I, with the state ;— do yon call the one under tyranny, 
free or enslaTed ? Enslaved, said he, in the greatest degree 
possible. And moreoTer, you see in it some who are mas- 
ters and freemen ? I see some indeed, said he, but exceed- 
ingly few :-->but the greatest and best part therein generally 
is shamefully and wretchedly enslayed. If then, said I, the 
individual man resembles the state, will he not necessarily 
be placed under like circumstances, and his soul be filled with 
slavery and illiberality, and those parts of it too be enslaved 
wHch were the most noble, and that small part of it too 
assume the masteiy, which is the most wicked and insane of 
all ? Quite so, said he. What then,— will you say, that such 
a soul is slavish or free ? Slavish perhaps, I say. But is 
not the state that is slavish, and governed by tyranny, least 
of all able to do what it likes? Aye,— quite so. And 
speaking of a soul generally, will it not, when governed by 
tjrranny, least of all do what it likes, — but being constantly 
hurried by some stinging passion, be full of tumult and in- 
constancy? Of course it must be so. But will the state 
govemea by tyranny be necessarily rich or poor? Poor. 
And must a soul under a tyranny then be ever penurious 
and insatiable? Just so, said he. But what, — ^must not 
such a state and such an individual be necessarily full of 
fear ? It must be so. As for lamentations, and groans, and 
weepings, and torments, think you that you would find more 
in any other kind of state ? By no means. And in a man, 
think you that such things exist in any one to a greater ex- 
tent than in this tyrannical one who is maddened by his 
desires and lusts? How can they? said he. It is with 

XvTTjjparic' yap fiaKdpiog tic tvTvxil«% 
Sirrtc didoiKutQ irai nipifiXkiTwv (Jiav 
aiuva rtiyti ; 
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teferanoe, I snppote, ihflii to all thase^ and cOm auoh Bka 
thinga, that 70a lutTe deemed ihia tibe moat wxaldied cf all 
atateat Waa I not light tlien in doing aot aaidbe. Oertaialy^ 

with regard to thaaeaame thinga t Inai he ia dt&e^ aaid h«^ 
the moat wretdbed of all in the world. Thii^xafued]^ jan an 
not quite oorreot in aayinff. Howt aaid he. He ia not aa 
yet^methinka^aaidlyaaniuaappyaaheoanbe. Bviwhoiaaot 
The following peraon prohaUj ^on will deem eveii yat moaa 
miaerable than the other* whibht That man, aaid I, wha 
bemg natorally tyxannioa], xemainanotin primla.lift^ baiii 
nnfortunate enongh to be indnoed bj lu* deatinj to beeoBMa 
tTxant From what haa been tanatalbr obaerved, ad^ ha^ 
i preanme that what 70a my ia troe. lea^ aaid I;— 4»at we 
ought not merely to eoigeetoie abont mattena ao JmjUnrtBat aa 
theae, bat to aift them to the bottom, in the waj we ua new 
about to do ;* for moat momentona ia the inqniij aiboat a 
good life and a bad one. Quito r|ght^ aaid ha. niMMMy^ 
tiben, whether there be anything in what.1 aay ; for, ha eoo- 
ridering thia qoeation, it ia my opinion that wa ong^ to pai^ 
ceire it from what follows. From what? From evexy indi- 
vidual private man, among such as are rich, and poaaeaa many 
slaves ; for these have at least this reeemblauee to tyranta, that 
they rule over many, — the difference being in the multitude 
of the latter. Aye, — there is some difference. Are you sure 
then that these live securely, without dread of their domeatieaf 
Aye, — for what should they fear ? Nothing, aaid I ; but do 
Vou understand the reason f Tes ; — ^because the whole state 
assists each particular individual You say right, replied I: 
— but what, — if one of the gods were to take a man who had 
fifty slaves or upwards out of the state, — ^both himeelf, his 
wife, and children, — ^and set them down in a desert with the 
rest of his property, and his domestics, where no freemen 
would be likely to lend him aid, — what kind of fear, think 
you, he would entertain about himself^ his children, and his 
wife, of being destroyed by the domestics? The greatest 
possihie, methinks, replied he. Would he not be obliged to 
Hatter some of his very slaves and make them many promises, 
;:n<I set them at liberty without need, and so appear to be 
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himself the flatterer of seryants ? He must of coarse be com- 
pelled to do so, said he, or else be destroyed. But what, said 
I ;— if the god were to place round him many other neigh- 
bours who could not endure for any one to pretend to lord 
it over another, — and, wherever th^ find such an one, 
punished him with extreme rigour? Siethinks, he would be 
still more distressed, said he, when thus beset by a whole 
host of foes. And is not the tyrant bound in such a prison- 
house, if he be of such disposition as we have described, — 
full of many and all kinds of averaons and desires; and 
whilst he is most eager in his soul, he alone of aJl in the 
state is not allowed to go abroad, or to see what others love 
to see» but huddles himself at home, and lives mostly as a 
woman, envying the other citizens, whenever they travel 
abroad, itod see what is good ? Wholly so, of course^ re- 
plied he. - 

Chap. YI. — ^Well, then, through such evils as these, 
does not the man reap s^ more, who, being ill-governed 
within himself, |^a person whom you just now deemed to be 
the most of all wretched,]] remains not in private station, but 
through some fortune or other is obliged to act the t3rrant, 
and, tibough unable to control himself, attempts to govern ' 
others, as if with a body diseased, and unable to support itself, 
one were compelled to live not in a state of privacy, but in 
wrestling and fighting against other bodies ? What you say, 
Socrates, replied he, is altogether most probable and true. 
Is not tills condition, then, dear Glaucon, said I, altogether 
wretched ; and does not the tyrant live more wretdiedly 
even than the man that you conceive to live the most 
wretchedly of all ? Quite so, replied he. True is it, then, 
though one may fancy otherwise, that the really tyrannical 
man is really a slave to the greatest flatteries and slaveries, and 
a flatterer of the most abandoned men ; and without ever in 
the smallest degree satisfying his desires, he is of all men 
most in want of most things, and poor indeed, if one could 
but look into his whole soul, and full of fear throughout life, 
filled with terrors and griefs, — if, indeed, he resembles the 
constitution of the state he rules : — and he does resemble it ; 
does he not ? Extremely, said he. 

And in addition to this, shall we not ascTW^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^b>^ 
tjrrant-man what we formerly mentioned. ^>\a\. V^ \xi\«^. '^^' 
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oenarily be, and hy aprmang heoooM iimwiilBglji aimoiiii 
fatthlesai nnjusti miraeiidlTi impioat, tha entarteinar ud 
enoooxager of all Tioa; and from all tboae oaawi ba apaeUljr 
hi^py himaftlf, and xendar all about bim htppf Kkawint 
No one of nndentanding will, and lie» .oonlndict yoiu Oobm^ 
tben, said I, as a jodge wbo ia aiamining tba wbola «i«; 
ao teQ me, — ^wbo, in your o^nion, ia llxat in bappinaaij aod 
who second, and the zest in ordeE^ five in all; nanalj, ths 
legal, the timoontie, the oligazbbal, the damoeBatie^ ntd ths 
tviannie. Eaayv indeed, is this deeiMon, said ba:— Ar as 
they came befoie ns, I baye jodged of tbem aa pnbfie aetof% 
by their Tixtne and Tice^ — happinoas and xta eo ntcarj. Shall 
we then bize onzselTea a bezaldt aaid I; or diall I njaelf 
dedaze, that the aon of Aziaton baa jnd(^ fha baal and 
jostest man to be the bapfdest^ fand that tins is the man who 
IS fittest to be as king^ and as jJng too over binaelfO *»' 
that the worst and the most nninst is the moatwietdiad; and 
that he is the most ^rnmnicai, wbo in the giealast d^giea 
tyrannises over himself and the statet So let H ba pre- 
nonnced by yon, aaid be. Mnat I, then, state in addition, 
said I, whether they be unknown to be sach or not, to aO 
men, and the gods toe ? Pray do so, said he. 

Chap. VII. — ^Well then, said I ;— this would seem to be one 
of our proofs ; and this, if you please, must be the second. 
WbicH is this ? Since the soul, said I, of every individual is 
divided into three parts, just as we divided our state, it will, 
in my opinion, admit of a second illustration. What ia that! 
It is this :-— of the parts of the soul there appear to me to be 
three pleasures, one peculiar to each, with desires and govern- 
ments in like manner. How say you ? replied he. One part 
we say, by which a man learns, another by which be is 
roused to spirit ; but as for the third, it is so multiform, thai 
we cannot express it by any one word peculiar to itself^ but 
have named it from the greatest and most impetuous part 
thereof ; calling it the desiderative, from the impetuodty of 
the desires for eating and drinking, and sexual pleasures, and 
such-like enjoyments, and calling it money-loving also, as it is 
through wealth most especially that such desires are aooom- 
plished. And we said rightly, replied he. Well, then, if we 
are to call it the pleasure aua de\\^\> Vcl ^T^^^oaJil we not do 
best to reduce it under one 'VieaA Vsx oxa ^ws^pqsw^ v^ ^^a^ 
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we may liave something quite clear to ourselves, when we 
are sp^iMng of this part of the soul ? And in calliug it 
monej-loving, and profit-loving, shall we not be giving it its 
proper term ? Yes, I think so, said he. But what ; do not 
we say, that the spirited principle ought to be wholly im- 
pelled to superiority, victory, and applause ? Especially so. 
H then, we term it the contentious and ambitious, shall we 
not accurately express it ? Most accurately. But Qas regards 
that part of the soul] by which we gain knowledge, it is 
dieor to every one, that it is wholly intent on always know- 
ing the truth, wherever it may be ; and as to wealth and 
glory, least of all does it care for these. Just so. By term«- 
ing it, then, the love of learning, and philosophy, we shall be 
defining it correctly? Of course. And in these people's 
souls, said I, one governs in some, and the other in others, 
as it happens ? Just so, said he. This was why we said 
then, that of men also there were three original species ; the 
philosophic, the ambitious, and the avaricious? 'Surely so. 
And likewise three species of pleasures,—- corresponding to 
each of the others ? Yes, certainly. You know, then, said 
I, that if you were to ask these three men, by turns, which 
of these Hves is the pleasantest, each would most commend 
his own ; and the money-maker would say, that, compared 
with the pleasures of acquiring wealth, those arising from 
honour, or learning, are of no value, unless they bring in 
money ? True, said he. And what says the ambitious man ? 
said X : doof not he deem the pleasure arising from money- 
maMng a sort of burden ; — and again, that which arises from 
learning, unless it bring him honour, mere smoke and trifling ? 
So it is, said he. And as for the philosopher, said I, we may 
suppose that he deems all other pleasures in comparison with 
that of knowing the nature of truth as a mere nothing, and 
that, while constantly employed in learning something of this 
kind, he is not tax oS from pleasure, — and calls them really 
necessary, because he wanted none else, except when com- 
pelled by necessity.* This, said he, vou should well know. 
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Chaf. TnL-^Wlm diM Mrmi Imt flieii, aid I» asd 
the pleMurea pecaluur to eaoh, ue «t Tiriuea widi aadi odiH^ 
not with refeienoe ^a mode of lifi% worthier or more hu% 
worse or better, — ImW merdy with lefiBraioe to HTiiig moie 
pleaeaatly or painfiiD^^— how euk we know .whieh of Ihi 
two make moot in aooordanee ^th tnitht I mm noC| mii 
he, qnite able to telL Bnt oonndor it thns: — by what ODfee- 
rion ought we to judge about mafeteie rij^tly pewnted fa 
onr jiu^pnent ; — is it not bj ezperieaoe^ pnidenoe» and iea» 
son,— or oan we find any better eriterion titan thswf How 
can we ? said he. Consider now ;— of the three men» who is 
the most experienced in aU the pleasores t— Think jov ihit 
the money-loring man, by learning the real natnre of tnith^ 
g^ins more ezperiMice in the pleasure ariring from kaoi^ 
bdge, than the philosopher has in that leaolting from the 
acqnisilion of weslthf There is a great differencei aaid he: 
for the philosopher most neoessari^ from eady dnldhood 
taste the other plearores ; bnt what it is to know real beiiig% 
and how sweet is its jdeanire^ the mooey-gettii^ amn am 
not taste^ or become experienced therein ;— nay, udeed, it is 
no easy matter, even shonld he earnestly try to acoomplidi 
it The philosopher then, said I, far surpasses the mon^- 
getting man, at least in experience of both the pleasnrea 
Far indeed. But what as regards the ambitions man — has 
he any more experience in the pleasure arising from honoox^ 
than the philosopher in that which arises from the exereiss 
of intellect ? Honour, indeed, said he, attends them all, if 
each obtains his object : for the rich man is honoured bj 
many, and so is the brave, and the wise ; so all of them haTS 
experience, as to the kind of pleasure attending honour » 
but in the contemplation of being itself, as to the pleasun 
which it gives, it is impossible for any other than the 
philosopher to have tasted it. On the eround of expe- 
rience then, said I, he of all men is the oest judge. By 
far. And surely, including prudence also, he alone has 
experience. Of course. But the organ, by which these 
pleasures must be judged, is not the organ of the money- 
fretter, nor of the ambitious man, but of the philosopher. 
Which is that? We said somewhere, that they must bs 
Judged of by reason. — did we iio\.1 X^*. But reasoning is 
ebieBjr the organ of the i^\i\\o«>^\iCt^ ^^ Qwaafc\\.N^ ^i 
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then the tlungs to be detennined ooold be, best determined 
bj riches and gain, what the money-getting man commended, 
or despised, would necessarily be most agreeable to truth ? 
Quite so. And if by honour, yictoiy, and courage, — ^must it 
not be as the ambitious and contentious man determined ? 
It is evident. But since it is by experience^ prudence, and 
reason, it foUows of course, said he, that what is praised by 
the philosopher and the lover of reason must be the most 
true.— Of the three pleasures, then, that which belongs to that 
part of the soul by which we learn most is the most pleasant, 
and that man in whom this part of us holds the chief sway lives 
the pleasantest life. How can it be doubted ? said he : — for the 
wise man, who has the supreme right to commend, commends 
his own life. But which life, said I, does our judge pro- 
nounce the second, and which the second pleasure f Plainly, 
that of the warlike and ambitious man ; for this is nearer to 
his own than that of the money-getter. And that of the 
covetous, as it appears, is last of all ? Of course, said he. 

Chap. IK. — ^Ihese things then will succeed one another 
in order ; and the just man will twice prevail over the un- 
just : — the third victory now, as at the Olympic games, is 
sacred to Olympian Zeus, the Saviour ; for you must con- 
sider, that, with the exception of that of the wise man, the 
pleasure of the others is by no means genuine nor pure, 
but somehow shadowed over, as I think 1 have myself 
heard from one of the wise men : — and this truly would he 
the greatest and most complete downfaL Extremely £0 ; — 
but bow mean you '< I will thus trace it out, said I, whilst 
in searching you answer my questions. Ask then, said be. 
Tdl me then, said I, do we not say that pain is contrary to 
pleasure ? Quite so. And do we not say likewise, that to 
feel neither pleasure nor pain is something ? We say it is. 
And that the state between both of these is a certain 
tranquillity of the soul with reference to them ;— do you not 
80 understand it ? Just so, he replied. Do you not remember, 
said I, the speeches of the diseased, which they utter when 
they are sick ? "Wliat are they ? That nothing is sweeter 
than health, but that it escaped their notice before they 
became sick, that it was the sweetest. I remember it, said 
he. And arc you not wont to hear those who are under 
v*,ute pain say, that there is nothing sweeter than a cessa* 

T 
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tion from psun ? I do hear them. Ajid you may peroei?e 
the same thing in men, I think, when they are in other hat 
similar circumstances, where, if in pain,, they extol a freedom 
from pain and the tranquillity of such a state, as heing 
most sweet, though they do not extol that of feeling joy. 
Because perhaps the latter, said he, becomes at that time 
sweet and desirable,— namely, tranquillity. And when any 
one ceases, said I, from feeling joy, the tianquilli^ . of 
pleasure will be painful. Perhaps so, said he. This tran- 
quillity, then, which we just now said was between the' two, 
will at times become both pain and pleasure. It seems 
so. Wliat, — ^is it possible, that what is neither of the two 
should become both ? I do not think so. And moreover, 
when what is pleasant or painful is in the soul, both sensations 
are a certain excitement; are they not? Yes. Bat did not 
that which is neither painful nor pleasant appear just now 
to be tranquillity, and between these two? It did appear 
so. How is it right, then, to deem it sweet not to be in 
pain, or painful not to enjoy pleasure ? It is by no means 
right. In these cases, then, tranquillity is not really so, said 
I ; bat it appears pleasant by comparisou with the painful, 
and painful compared with the pleasant; and there is no- 
thinir I'-enuine in these appearances as regards the truth of 
|>lf'u.suiv, but a certain magical delusion. Aye, — just as our 
a!;^ni]ii'j]it proves, lie replied. Consider the pleasures then, 
said I, which do not arise from the cessation of pain, so as 
not frequently during our discussion to hold the frequent 
notion that these two naturally thus subsist ; viz., that plea- 
sure is the cessation of pain, and pain the cessation of pleasure. 
How, said he, and to what pleasures do you aUude? There 
are many others, said I, particularly if you wish to consider the 
pleasures that arise from smell ; for these, without any pre- 
ceding pain, are on a sudden immensely great, and, when they 
cease, they leave no pain behind them. Most true, said he. Let 
us not then be persuaded that pure pleasure is the removal of 
pain, or pain the removal of pleasure. No, we will not. But 
yet, said I, those which extend through the body to the soul, 
and which are called pleasures, the greatest part of them 
.'jJj/jo.«t, and the most considerable, are of this speciess — 
certain cessations from pviml 'IV^ ^"t^ ^^' And are not 
the ])reconcepuons o$ Y^Yeasuie ^xi^i ^^\\^, ^V\^ ^\\^ \^i. 
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the mind from their expectation, of the same kind ? Of the 

same. 

Chap. X. — Do you know then, said I, of what class they 
are, and what' they chiefly resemble ? What ? said he. Do 
you conceive, said I, there is any sach thing in nature as this, 
the above, the below, and the middle ? I do. Do you think 
then that any one, when brought from the below to the middle, 
imagines anything else than that he is brought to the above ; 
and when he stands in the middle, and looks down whence 
he was brought, will he imagine that he is anywhere else 
than above, whilst yet he has not seen the true above ? By 
Zeus, said he, I do not think that such an one will ima- ^ 
gine otherwise. But if he should again, said I, be carried to 
the below, he would conjecture he was carried to the below, 
and conjecture rightly ? He would of course. Would he not 
be thus affected from his want of experience in what is really 
above, and in the middle, and below ? Plainly so. Woulcl 
you wonder then, that while men are inexperienced in the 
truth, they have unsound opinions about many other things, — 
and that as to pleasure and pain, and what is between these, they 
are likewise affected in the same manner ; so that, even when 
they are brought to what is painful, they conceive truly, and 
are really pained ; but when from pain they are brought to the 
middle, they strongly imagine that they have arrived at the 
highest pitch of pleasure, in the same manner as those, who 
along with the black colour look at the gray, through inex- 
perience of the white, and so are deceived ? and just so those 
who consider pain along with the freedom from pain, are 
deceived through inexperience of pleasure. By Zeus, said he, 
I should not wonder, but much rather if it were not so. Con- 
sider the matter thus, said I ; are not hunger and thirst, and 
such-like things, certain emptinesses in the bodily habit ? Of 
conrse. And are not ignorance and folly an emptiness in the 
habit of the soul ? Quite so. And is not the one filled when it 
receives food, and the other when it acquires intelligence ? 
Surely. But which is the more real repletion, that of the 
less, or the more truly real being ? It is plain, that of the 
more real. Which species, then, do you think, participate 
most of a purer essence ; tbose which partake ol \i\^aj\ ^w\ 
innkf and meat, and all such sort of no\ii\B\iTa^\i\. % ot \>csaX 
species which partakes of trua ophuoli anvV scA^xiee^ ^ixA voX'^- 

T 2 
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ligenoe, and, in short, of all yirtne ? — ^And judge of it thus : — 
That which is connected with what is fJways similar, and 
immortal, and true, and is so of itself and arises in what is 
of the same character, think you that it has more of the 
reality of being, than what is connected to what is never 
similar and mortal, and is such itself, and is generated in a thing 
of the same character? Aye, said he, this differs greatly 
from that which is always similar. Does then the essence of 
that which is always similar participate more of essence ihah 
of science ? By no means. But what as regards truth ? Nor 
of this neither. If it participate less of truth, does it not 
likewise do so of essence ? Of nec^essity. In short, then, do 
not those species which relate to the care of the body partake 
less of truth and essence, than those relating to the care of the 
soul ? By far. And the body likewise less than the soul ; do 
you not think so ? I do. Is not that which is filled with more 
real beings, and is itself a more real being, in reality more 
truly filled than that which is filled with less real beings, and 
is itself a less real being ? Of course it is. If then it be 
pleasant to be filled with what is suitable to nature, thai 
which is in reality filled, and with more real being, must be 
made both more really and more truly to enjoy true pleasure; 
but that which participates of less real being, must be less truly 
and solidly filled, and participates of a more uncertain and less 
genuine pleasure. Most necessarily, said he. Such then as are 
unacquainted with wisdom and virtue, and are always conver 
sant in feastings and things of that kind, are carried, as it ap- 
pears, to the below, and back again to the middle; — and there 
they wander during life : — but as they never pass beyond this, 
they do not look towards the true above, and are not carried 
to it ; nor are they ever really filled with real being ; nor 
have they ever tasted solid and pure pleasure ; but, after the 
manner of brutes looking always downwards, bowed towards 
earth and their tables, they live feeding and coupling; and 
from a lust for such things, they kick and push at one another 
as with iron horns and hoofs, and perish through their own 
insatiety, just like those who are filling wth unreal being that 
which is no real being, nor friendly to themselves. You are 
describing, Socrates, with quite oracular perfection, rejoined 
GlaucoDy what is the liie oi 1\\^ tcv\3\\a\a\^^. ^lust they not 
then, of Decessity be couvexsanx. V\\X\ ^V-a^xi.^^ \3k«a\^:\v 
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paini^ images of the true pleasure, shadowed in outline, and 
ooloored by their position beside each other; so that both 
thdr pleasQies and pains will appear vehement, and engender 
their mad passions in the foolish ? Hence also they must 
fight about these things, as Stesichorus sajs those at Troy 
fought about the image of Helen, through ignorance of the 
true one. Of necessity, said he, something of this kind must 
take place. 

Chap. XI. — But what ? must not the same things neces- 
sarily happen to the irascible part of the soul, whenerer 
any one gratifies it, either through envy from ambition, or 
violence from contentiousness, or anger from moroseness, 
pursuing a glut of honour, of conquest, and of anger, both 
without reason, and without intelligence ? Such ddngs as 
these, said he, must necessarily happen with relation to this 
part of the souL What then, said I ;— -can we confidently 
say concerning all the pleasures, both as respects the avan* 
cious and the ambitious part, that such of them as obey 
science and reason, and, in conjunction therewith, pursue and 
obtain the pleasures of which the prudent part of the soul is 
the leader, that these will obtain the truest pleasures, as far 
as it is possible for them to attain true pleasure, and in as 
much as they follow truth, pleasures properly their own ; if 
indeed what is best for ea^h be most properly his own ? Aye, 
it surely is most properly his own, said he. When then the 
whole soul is obedient to the philosopbic part, and there is no 
sedition in it, then every part in other respects performs its 
proper business, and is just, and also reaps its own pleasures, and 
such as are the best, and as far as is possible the most genuine. 
Certainly, indeed. But when any of the others governs, it 
happens that it neither attains its own pleasures, and it com- 
pels the other parts to pursue a pleasure foreign to them, and 
not at all genuine. It does so, said he. Will not then those 
parts, which are most remote from philosophy and reason 
most especially effect such things ? Very much so. And is 
not that which is most remote from law and order, most re- 
mote likewise from reason ? It plainly is. And have not the 
amorous and the tyrannical desires appeared to be most 
remote from law and order ? Extremely so. And the royal 
and the moderate ones, the least remote X X fe^. TW 'c^tmoX* 
then, I tblnk^ will be the most remote iroixi. trwfc -^^iaKis^ 
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and eucb as is most properly his own, and tbe otber will be 
the least. Of necessity. And tbe tyrant, said I, will lead 
a life the most unpleasant, and the King the most pleasant. 
Of great necessity. Do you know then, said I, bow much, 
more unpleasant a life the tyrant leads than the king ? If 
you tell me, said be. As there are three pleasures, as it 
seems, one legitimate, and two illegitimate ; the tyrant in car- 
rying the illegitimate to extremity, and flying from law and 
reason, dwells with slarisb pleasures as his life-guardians, and 
how far he is inferior cannot easily be told, unless it be done 
in this manner. How ? said he. The tyrant is somehow in 
tbe third degree remote from the oligarchic character ; for tbe 
democratic was halfway between them. Yes. Will be 
not then dwell in tbe third picture of pleasure, distant from 
him as regards truth, if our former reasonings be true ? Just 
so. But the oligarchic is tbe third again from tbe royal, if 
we suppose the aristocratic and the royal tbe same ? He is 
the third. Tbe tyrant then, said I, is remote from true plea- 
sui-e, the third from the third ? So it seems. A plain sur- 
face then, said I, may be the image of tyrannical pleasure, as 
to the computation of length. Certainly. But as to power, 
and the third augment, it is manifest by how great a dis- 
tance it is remote. It is manifest, said he, to the computer 
at least. If now, conversely, any one shall say the king is 
di-r-nt from the tyrant as to truth of pleasure, as much as is 
the distance 9, and 20, and 700, shall he not, on completing 
the multiplication, find him leading the more pleasant life, 
and the tyrant the more wretched one, by this same distance?* 

* The following numbers are employed by Plato in this place. He 
considers the Royal character as analogous to unity, the Oligarchic to the 
number 3, and the Tyrannic to the number 9. As 3 therefore is triple of 
unity, the Oligarchic is the third from the Royal character; and in a 
similar manner the Tyrant is distant from the Oligarchist by the triple in 
number ; for 9 is the triple of 3, just as 3 is the triple of 1. But 9 is a 
plane number, the length of which is 3, and also its breadth. And a 
tyrannic, says Plato, is the last image of a royal life. He also calls 3 a 
power, because unity being multiplied by it, and itself by itself, and 9 by 
it, there will be produced 3, 9, 27. Bat he calls the third augment 27f 
arising from the multiplication of the power 3, and producing depth or a 
solid number. Lastly,. 27 multiplied into itself produces 729, which may 
be considered as a perfect multiplication, this number being the 6th 
power of 3 ; and 6 as is well Vnown '\s «l \vtT^tc\, Ti>\To\i« . Hence, as tho 

Kins' is analogous to 1, he is 6a\d, \)^ ^Uvo, Xo\ie; 11^ N:^«Nst& ^^\»sx\x^Aa. 

the Tyrant. ' 
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Ton bare heaped ixp, said he, a prodigious account of Ihe dif- 
ference between these two men, the just and tbe unjust, witli 
reference to pleasure and pain. Yet the numbers are true, 
said I, and corresponding to their lives, if indeed days, and 
nights, and months, and years, corresj^nd to them. Bi|t 
thej do correspond, said he. If then the good and just ma&i 
surpasses so ha the evil and unjust man in pleasure, in what 
a prodigious degree further shall he surpass him in decorum 
of life, in beauty, and in virtue 1 Prodigious, indeed, by Zeua, 
he replied. 

Chap. XIL — ^Well then, said I, since we have reached 
this part of our argument, let us recapitulate what we first 
said, on account of which we came hither : now it was said, 
if I mistake not, that it is advantageous to one who is 
thoroughly unjust, but who has the character of being 
just, to commit injustice. Was it not so said ? > It was 
indeed. Now then, said I, let us settle this point, since 
we have now settled the other, with reference to acting 
justly and unjustly, what power each of these possesses 
in itself. How ? said he. Let us ideally ^eushion an image 
of the soul, that the man who said those things may 
know what he said. What kind of image ? said he. One 
of those creatures, said I, which are fEibled to have been* of 
old, as that of Chimaara, of Scylla, of Cerberus ; and many 
others are spoken of, where many particular natures exist^ 
together in one. They are spoken of indeed, said he. Let 
us form now the figure of a creature, various, and many- 
headed,* having all around heads of tame creatures, and of 
wild, and having power in itself of changing all these heads, 
and of breeding them out of itself. This is the work, said 
he, of a skilfu] modeller : however, as the formation is easier 
in reasoning, than in wax and such-like, let it be formed. Let 
there be now one other figure of a lion t and one of a man ; 
but let the first be by far the greatest, and the second be the 
second in bulk. These are easy, said he, and they are 
formed. Unite now these three in one, so that they may 
somehow coexist. They are united, said he. Form now 
aroand them the external appearance of one of them, that of 

* By this many-headed beast, desire is s\gn\fked. 

t lie lion signifies attyer^ and the figure oi a tt\B.TL reawm ; ^^"^ ^^^^ 
whole soaJ is divided into reason, anger, and desire. 
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Che BHui; so thai to mw who !■ not aUe t6 mm wluit k 
irithin, bnt who pew ri v e o only the external wrmng^ Ae 
num maj appear one ereatue. It is fiNned all wmBdfmii 
he. Let ns now tell him who anerta thai itk proStaUeto 
thit man to do injnstiee, hst to do jnatiee imuruBt aMa^ Ihat 
he aiwrU nothing elae» than that, it la pmfltaUa ibr hm to 
feast the mnltifonn oreatnze^ and to nttke it BtRmff; and 
likewiae the lion, and what leapeeta the lion, iribilat the ani 
he kills with fiunine^ and renders weak| ao aa io he dragged 
whichever way either of those dng him; and thaihewil 
also find it adTantageons nerer to aeeostom the one to fire in . 
harmony with the other, norto make them fiieiid% bvt aoAr 
them to bite one ano^iei^ and to fight and demr each ' 
other. He, said he, who eo mm w i ds the doing nghsties^ 
undoubtedly asserts these things. And does not he agab, 
who says it is adTaatageons to aot jnstly, sa^ thai hB-ouM 
to do and to say snoh things by which the mner maa shsll 
come to have tb most entire command of the man, and, as a 
tiller of the grouid, shall take caie of the manv-headed cnh^ 
tore, cherismng the mild ones» and nonishing them, and 
hindering the wild ones from growing up, taking the nature 
of the lion as his ally, and, having a common care for all, 
make them friendly to one another, and to himself^ and sa 
nourish them ? He who commends justice undoubtedly says 
such things as these. In all respects, then, he who com- 
mends justice would seem to sp«ik the truth, but he who 
commends injustice, to speak what is false ; for, as respects 
pleasure, applause, and profit, he who commends jusdce 
speaks the truth, and he who discommends it speaks nothing 
genuine; nor does he discommend with understanding what 
he discommends. Not at all, said he, as appears to me at 
least. Let us then in a mild manner persuade him (for it is 
not willingly he errs), asking him, blessed man ! do not 
we say that the maxims of things beautiful and base become 
60 upon such accounts as these ? Those are good which make 
the brutal part of our nature most subject to the man, or 
rather perhaps to that which is divine ; while those are evil 
which enslave the mild part of our nature to the brutal :— 
will he agree with us, — or how ? He will, if he be advised 
by me, said he. Is tbeie tVieii acay oxv^^ ^x^V'^'WavSx.vi^sk. 
from this reasoning, to taVe goU \xxi^M«J0i3^ «vi^V^««i^j,^';sto. 
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tlung of tliis kind to bappen, if^ while taking tlie money, ho 
at the same time subjects the best part of himself to the 
worst? Or, if, taking gold, he should enslave a son or 
daughter, and that even to savage and wicked men, shall we 
not saj this would not avail him, not though he should receive 
for it a prodigious sum ? But if he enslaves the most divine 
part of himself to the most impious and most polluted part, 
without any pity, is he not wretched ? and does he not take 
a gift of gold to bis far more dreadful ruin, than Eriphvle 
did when she received the necklace for her husband's life ? 
By hr^ said Glaucon ; for I will answer you for hiuL 

Chap. XIII. — Do you not, then, think that intemperance 
has of old been blamed on these accounts, because in 
snch persons that terrible, great, and multiform beast was 
indnlged more than was decent ? Plainly so, sud he. And 
are not arrogance and moroseness blamed, when the lion- 
like and serpentine disposition increases and stretches beyond 
measure ? Certainly. And are not luxury and effeminacy 
blamed because of Uie remissness and looseness of this dispo- 
dtion, when it engenders cowardice in the man ? What else ? 
Are not flattery and illiberality blamed, when any one makes 
this irascible part itself subject to the brutal crew, and, for the 
sake of wealth and its insatiable lust, accustoms the irascible 
to be affronted from its youth, and instead of a lion to become 
an ape ? Entirely so, said he. But why is it, do you think, 
that mechanical arts and handicrafts bring disgrace ? Shall 
we say it is on any other account than this, that when a man 
has the form of that which is best in his soul naturally weak, 
80 as not to be able to govern the creatures within himself, 
but ministers to them, he is able only to learn what flatters 
them ? It is likely, said he. In order then that such an one 
may be governed in the same manner as tbe best man is, do 
we not say, that he must be the servant of one who is the best, 
and who has within him the divine governing principle? not at 
all conceiving that he should be governed to the hurt of the sub- 
ject (as Thrasymachus imagined), but, as it is best for every 
one to be governed, by one divine and wise, most especially pos- 
sessing it as his own within him, if not subjecting himself to 
it externally ; that as far as possible we may all Tee^mVAft ^Xi^ 
another and be friends^ governed by otie aw^ ^^cv^ «as^^ X 
Rightljr, indeed, said he. And law •at \«5as\^ bsa^ V^^"^"^ 
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dittWB it intcodi sucb a ibing, being an all; to all in the citj; 
u doM likewiM the governmeDt of children, io not a.lIowing 
tban to be &m till n'e eslablisli in them a. proper go veromeD^ 
uinftutj; and haviag cultivated that ta them which is 
beat, bytlttt which is best in ourselves, we establish a. similar 
gnaidiaLii tnd governor for youth, aad then at len^b ve set it 
free. It ihova it indeed, s-iid he. In what way then shall we 
■ay, 01atle(H^ and according to what reasoning, that it is pro- 
fi^ble to do injnetiee, to he intemperate, ot to do aaythiaj; 
baM, br whieli a man shall indeed become more wicked, but 
jet ■bul aoqnin more wealth, or any kind of power ? In no 
ir^, aud M> But bow shall we say it is profitable for the i 
aajnat to be MnceaJed, and not to suffer punisbmem ? or does 
he not indeed, who is concealed, still become more wicked I 

. bat he irito ia not concealed, and is punished, has tbe brutal 
put qnieted, and made mild, and the mild part set at liberty. 
And the whole auul being settled in tbe best temper, in pos- 
aeanng temperance and justice, ivitb wisdom, acquires a more > 
Taloable habit than the body does, in acquiriug Tigour and i 
beanty, with a aound constitution ; in as far as the soul is 
more valuable than the body. Entirely so, said he. TViil 
not ererybody then, who possesses intellect, regulate bis life, 
first by extending hitbet the whole of hjs powers, honouring 
those branches of edence which will render his soul of ^hii 
kind, and despising all other things 7 It is plain, aaid he. 
And next, eaid I, with regard to a good habit of body and ita 
nourishment, be will Bpend his life in attention to thee^ 
not that he may indulge tbe brutal and irrational pleaanie; 
nor yet with a riew to health, nor princip^y with 
reference to becoming strong, healthy, and beantifnl, nnleaa 
by these means he is to become temperate likewiae: but 
he always appears to adjust the harmony of the body for the 
sake of the symphony which is in the sooh By all meaiu, 
aaid be, if indeed be is to be truly musical. Will he not 
then, in acquiring wealth, maintain accord and symphony ? 
nor moved by tbe congtatulatione of the multltnde will be 
increase tbe bull of his treasures to an infioito amount, occa- 
sioning thereby infinite eviU ? I think not, s^d he. Bat 
looking, E^d 1, to the government of it himself, and taking 
care that nothing there be movei <ni\. tj^ \\» "s'^**-> through the 

gjv^tness oramallness ol W ^mveTV-j^to* %wwwTiij,'ia. ^ai 
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afi he is able, lie will add to his property, and epeud out of it. 
Entirelj so, said he. He will regard honours, likewise, in 
the same manner; of some he will willingly take a share, 
and taste of those which he judges will render him a better 
man, but as for those which he thinks would dissolve that 
habit of soul which subsists within him, he will fly from both 
those privately and in public. He will not be willing, then, 
said he, to act the politician, if he takes care of this. Yes, 
tmly, said I, in his own state, and greatly too ; but not pro- 
bably in his country, unless some divine fortune befal him. I 
oiiderstand, said he. You mean in the state we have now 
established, which exists only in our reasoning, but I think 
has no existence on earth. But in heaven, probably, — said 
I, there is a model of it, for any one who inclines to contem- 
plate it, and on contemplating to regulate himself accord- 
iiiglj; suid to him it matters not whether it does exist any- 
where, or will ever exist here :— for he would perform the 
duties of this city alone, and of no other. It is reasonable, 
flud he. 
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Chap. I. — ^Moreorer, remuked I, both in mai^ oUmt »- 
8pect8» I observe that we have been rightly eetdbodbhv ou 

state, better indeed than all others; and not least so do 1 say, 
as regards our sentiments concerning poetry. What are 
they ? said he. That no part of it vrhich is imitatiYe should 
by any means be admitted ;-— for that it most not be admitted 
appears now, methinks, exceedingly clear, sinoe the seyenl 
forms of the soul have been distinguished apart from one ano- 
ther. How do you mean ? That I may tell it to yon, — (for 
you will not denounce me to the composers of tragedy, and 
the rest of the imitative class), — all such things as i^ese seem 
to be the ruin of the intellect of the herarerb, — ^that ia, of such 
of them as have not a test to enable them to disoem their 
peculiar nature. What consideration, said he, leads you to 
say this ? It must be stated, said I ; although a certain 
friendship, at least, and reverence for Homer, which I have 
had from my childhood, almost restrains me from telling 
it ; for he seems truly both to have been the first leader and 
teacher of all the good composers of tragedy ; but still the 
man must not be honoured iu preference to truth. But what 
I mean must be spoken. By all means, said he. Hear me 
tbeUf or rather answer me. "PxiA. -jowi <^estion then. Can you 
tell me perfectly, what istW xv^A-wxe o\\Tc^\a^AQti\--Asst\^^^Qt 
myseJf altogether underslaud \Vs me^um^. \^\\.V««^^^^^^ssk 
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eaid he, that I ehall any how nnderatand it ? That would be 
no way stniDge, said I ; since those who are dim-sighted per- 
ceive many things sooner than those who see more clearly. 
The case is so, said he ; bnt while you are present, I wonld 
not venture to tell, even ihongh I had some inkling of it, but 
consider it yourself. Do you wish then, tbat we hence begin 
our inquiry in our usual method ? for we used to suppose a 
certain idea relating to many indiTiduals, to which we give 
the same name ;— <io you not understand ? I do understand. 
Let us suppose now any one you please among the many, as 
for example, if you will, there are many beds and tables. 
Of course. But the ideas, at least respecting these pieces of 
furniture, are two, one of bed, and one of table. Yes. And 
do we not usually say, that the workman of eacb of these 
pieces of furniture, looking towards the idea, makes them 
thu»— one of them the beds, and the other the tables which 
we use ^— and all other things in like manner? — ^for surely 
not one of the artificers makes the idea itself; for how can 
he? By no means. See now then, what kind of an artificer 
do 3rou call this? Which? He who makes all Chings 
which each several artificer makes. You are alluding to 
some skilful and wonderful person. Not yet, at least ; but 
you will much more say so presently ; for this same me- 
chanic is not only able to make all sorts of utensils, but 
makes everything also which springs froi9 the earth., and 
he makes all sorts of animals, himself as well as others; 
and besides these things, he makes the earth, the heaven 
and the gods, and all things in heaven, and in Hades under 
the earth. You are speaking, said he, of a perfectly wonderful 
aophist. Do you disbelieve me ? said I ; but tell me, do you 
not think that there is such an artificer ; or that in one re- 
spect, he is the maker of all these things, and in another not 
so ?— or do you not perceive, that even you yourself might 
-be able to make all these things, in a certain manner at least ? 
And what, said he, is this manner ? It is not difficult, said 
I, but is done in many ways, and quickly too ; but in the 
quickest way of all, if I mistake not, if you please to make a 
mirror, and carry it round everywhere ; for then you will 
very quickly make the sun, and the heavenly bodies, the 
earth, yourself, and the other animals and Mlen^Aa ^xi^^Nscc^ 
hdJ all that we have just now mentioned, X^^ «\A ^^ft-k 
ibe appearances^ but not surp.lv the rpsiWtw. Xom cwsie^ ''«^' 
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said I, both well and eeasonablj, witb your remark ; for the 
painter too, methinks, is an artificer of this kind ; — is he not? 
He cannot possibly be otherwise. You will say then, I suppose^ 
that he does not make what he makes real and true, allhoogh 
the painter too, in a certain manner at least, makes a bed, does 
he not? Aye, said he ; but he too makes only the appearancei 
Chap. II. — But what as to the bed-maker ?— did you not 
iust now say, that he does not make the idea which we say 
exists, and is a bed, but only a particular bed ? I did say so. 
If then he does not make that which really exists, he does not 
make real being, but something resembling being, though not 
being itself : but if any one should say that the work of the 
bed-maker, or any other craftsman, were real being, it seems 
lie would not say what is true. He would not, said, he, as it \ 
should seem to those who are acquainted with such discus- 
sions. We must not then be surprised if this likewise should 
seem somewhat obscure compared with the truth. Certainly 
not. Are you willing then, said I, that as regards these very 
things we inquire concerning the real nature of their imitator? 
If you please, he replied. Are there not then these three sorts of 
bed 3 : — one existing in nature, and which we may say, I sup- 
pose, God made, or who else? No one, I think. And another 
which the joiner makes ? Yes, said he. And a third which 
the painter makes: — is it not so? Granted. Now the 
painter, the bed-maker, God, these three are the masters of 
three species of beds ? They are three indeed. But God, 
whether it were that he was unwilling, or whether there was 
some necessity that he should only make one bed in nature, 
made this one only, which is really a bed ; while two or more 
of such other species have never been i:)roduced, nor ever will 
be produced by God. How so ? said he. Because, said I, if he 
had made but two, one again would have appeared, the ^dea 
of which both these two would have possessed, and that idea 
would be that of a bed, and not those two. Right, said he. 
God then, methinks, being aware of these things, and willing 
to be the maker of a bed really, and having real being, though 
of no one particular bed, and not to be any particular bed- 
maker, produced but one in nature ? It seems so. Are 
you willing then that we should call him the producer of this, 
or of i-oiiiething of a suwWaT tv^Imy^'I \\. \^ \m^L, said he, 
since he has in their p.5isen\\^\ w^\.uTfe qx^^\.^\ \Xi\5^ ^is.^«^ 
&s all other thinj^s. B\it v:^a.\, ^ \^ vV^ \^\tv^x\— \^ ^^\X^ 
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the maker of a bed? Yes. And is the painter, too, tLc 
workman and maker of something similar? By no means. 
Bnt what will yon say he has to do with a bed ? This, as I 
think, we may most «a«>nably call him, said he, an inutator 
of what the others actoallj make and contriye. Be it so, 
said I ; then him you' call the imitator who makes what ih 
generated the third from nature? Quite so, he replied. 
And this composer of tragedy will in like manner, as being 
an imitator, rise as a sort of third from the king and 
the truth ; and so likewise all other imitators ? Aye, so it 
eeemfi. We haye agreed, then, as to the imitator ? — ^but teU 
me this concerning ^e painter, whether you think he under- 
takes to imitate each particular thing in nature, or the works 
of artificers ? The works of artificers, said he. Whether, such as 
they really are, or such only as they appear ? for this we must 
define more correctly. How say you ? said he. Thus ; does 
a bed differ at all in itself^ whether a man yiew it obliquely 
or directly opposite, or in any particular position ? — or, is it 
not at all dififerent, but only apparently difi*erent, and so on 
as respects other things ? Thus it appears, said he, yet it does 
not really differ. Consider this too, with reference to which 
of the two does painting work, in each particular work ; 
whether with reference to real being, to imitate it as it really 
is, or with reference to what is apparent, as it appears ; and 
whether is it the imitation of appearance, or of truth ? Only 
of appearance, said he. The imitative art, then, is far from 
the truth: and on this account it seems, he is able to make 
these things, because he is able to attain only to some small 
part of each particular, and that but an image. Thus we 
say that a painter will paint us a shoemaker, a joiner, uij 
other craftsmen, though hariiig no acquaintance with any oi 
these arts; yet he will be able to deceive children and igno- 
rant people, if he be a good painter, when he paints a joiner, 
and shows him at a distance, so far as to make them imagine 
he is a real joiner. Of course. But this, I think, my friend, 
we must tsS^e into consideration in connexion with all these 
things; that when any one tells us of any one, that he has 
met with a man skilled in all kinds of workmanship, and 
cyerything else which e«ch particular artist understands^ a.\id 
that he knows ereryihing whatever more ^iccxjlTmX.^^ \)«Ciax\> 
anjr one else, we ou*fLt to reply to cucVi an owe^ >^^'^^^^ "^"^ ^ 
simpleton, and that it teems, he has been deeeVve^^l Iv^vc^?, 
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ChiAP. IIL — Ought we not then nest» «id t, to 
tngedy and its kMei^ Homer t---fiinee Iran aoma'we 
(hat theee poete nndentand aU art% and all hnmaa afiiaf 
reepectinff virtoe and vioe^ and likewiaeall diviiie diiiigir^ 
fer a good poet mnat noeeaniTily eonqibaa irith knciwledp^S^ 
he meana what he oom|poflee to eompoia well> dee he liai^'Q 
able to compoee. It la onr boflineei then.io oondlder iiht^.i 
ther those who hare fidkn in with jheae imitatmra haye bey^^^ 
deceived, and on Tieifing their woriDi bava not penMhrediU^ 
th^ are the third distant from real beiatt^ aiM ijbeir woiki^ 
sa^ as can easily be made hv one not knowing the trnflr". 
(for they make phantasms, and not reel behiga) ; or lAether; 
do thej say something to the pnrposs^ and do tiie good posts I 
leallj know the things about whioh the mnltitade tuiik 
thej speak welL Tms, said he» ia bj aU meaaa^ ^ li* . 
inquired into. Think yon then, that if any one codl'L* 
make both of these, that which is imitated, and likewise 
the original idea, be would allow himself serionsly to 
apply to the workmansbip of the images, and propose thst 
to bimself as the best thing in life? I do not. Bat if 
lie were really intelligent in these things which he imi- 
tates, he would, I think, &r more seriously study the things 
themselves than the imitations, and would iry to leave 
behind him many and beautiful actions, as monuments of 
himself, and rather study to be himself the person com- 
lu ended than the mere eulogist I think so, said he; for 
neither is the honour nor the profit equal. As to other 
things, then, let us not call them to account, — asking Homer 
or any other of the poets, whether they were skilled in medi- 
cine, and not mere imitators of medical discourses; — for 
which of the ancient or more recent poets is said to have 
restored any to health, as ^sculapius did ? or what disciples 
of medical science has any of them left behind, such as he left 
his descendants ? — Neither let us ask them about the other 
arts, but leave them out of the question; and with reference 
to those greatest and most. "W^iuXiAvil VXiwi^ wi which Homer 
tries to discourse, — ^about waia «Ji^ ^kTcov^ ^si^ ^swnr. ^^q^- 
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Uitions, and human education, it is just, perhaps, to question 
ind inquire of him : Friend Homer, if you be not the third 
&OII1 the truth with regard to virtue, as beiifg the artificer of 
ui image (for thus we hare defined an imitator), hut rather 
tlie second, and can discern what pursuits render men better 
^r "worse, in private as well as public, tell us which of the 
states has been better constituted by you, as Lacedaemon 
wsa by Lycurgus, and great and small cities by many 
others; — ^but as respects yourself what state is it that ac- 
knowledges you to have been a good lawgiver, and to have 
done them good service? Italy and Sicily acknowledge 
Charondas, and we Solon; but who acknowledges you? 
Will he be able to mention any one? I think not, said 
Glanoon. That is not pretended even by the Homeridsd 
themselves. But what war in Homer s days is recorded to 
have been conducted by him as general, or adviser ? Not 
one. What then are his discoveries? — since among the 
works of a wise man .there are many discoveries and iuvcd- 
tions mentioned, that concern the arts, and other affairs ; as 
of Thales the Milesian, and of Anacharsis the Scythian. 
There is not any one such to be found. But if not in a 
public manner, has Homer the repute of having lived as a 
private instructor to auy who delighted in his conversa- 
tion, and to have delivered down to posterity a certain 
Homeric manner of life, — just as Pythagoras was remarkably 
beloved on this account, and, as even to this day, such as 
denominate themselves Pythagoneans appear to be somehow 
eminent beyond others in their manner of life ? Neither, said 
he, is there anything of this kind related about Homer : 
— ^for Creophilus,* Socrates, the friend of Homer, may 
probably appear even still more ridiculous in his education, 
than in his name, if what is said of Homer be true : — for 
it is said that he was greatly neglected by him when he 
lived. 

Chap. IV. — It is said so indeed, I replied: — ^but think 
you, Glaucon, that if Homer had really been able to educate 
men, and to make them better, as being capable not only of 

* According to the Greek scholiast, CreopVA\vis v;^ ^.Tl «^\t ^<at\. ^"t 
Chios. Homer, it is said, married Uis daughter, axi^ ^NstNX\^% \Sk.\i>>& 
bouse, had from him the poem of the Iliad, livs uam^, \.o -ssXivc^cv^^cx^^*^ 
alludes, signiAes a lover of flesh. 
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i nutating in these matters, bat of understanding them like- 
visef be would not then have won many intimate Mends, 
and have been loved and honoured by them? Whereas 
on the other hand, Protagoras of Abdera, and Prodicns 
of Ceos, and many others, have the power of persuading 
the men of their day, by private conversation^ that they will 
neither be able to govern their family or the state, unless 
they themselves direct their education ; and for this wis- 
dom of theirs» they are so exceedingly beloved, that their 
friends almost carry them about on their heads. Would 
then the men of Homer's time have left either him or Hesiod 
to go about singing their songs, if he could have done men 
service in the way of virtue, and not rather have kept him 
with offers of gold, and so obliged him to stay with them ; oi^ 
-^had they been unable to prevail on him, wonld they not as 
disciples have followed him everywhere, till they had gained 
a sufficient education? Assuredly, Socrates, said he, you 
appear to me to say what is true. Shall we not then 
establish this point, — that all the poets, beginning f^m 
Homer, are imitators of the images of virtue, and of other 
thing« about which they compose, but yet do not attain 
to the real truth ; but, as we just now said, a painter, who 
himself knows nothing about the making of shoes, will draw 
a siu>t'niakor, aj)piirontly real only to such as are not intelli- 
gent, hut look at him only as to colour and figures ? Certainly. 
In tbo same manner, I think, we shall say that the poet 
colours over with his names and words certain colonrs of the 
c>c\oral arts, without understanding anything himself, but 
'.MMolv imltatinir. so that to others such as himself who view 
things in his c\)mj>ositions, he has the appearance of possess- 
ing knowledge : and if he says anything about shoemaking 
in measure, rhythm, and harmony, he seems to speak per- 
fectly well, whether it be resj>ecting the art of a general or 
any other subject ; so great is the enchantment which these 
things naturally have, because you know, I think, in what 
manner poetrv apj>ears when stript of the colour of music, and 
tx pressed apart. — for you have somewhere beheld it. I have, 
iaid he. Do they not, said I, resemble the faces of people 
who are in the prime o? l\^e\T \\(^^ liut yet not beautiful, such 
a> thcv appear yr\ion, t\\e\T VAov>wv Iotss\l^^ nX\^^1 daite 
.s?, said Le. Come t\^eiv, eoivsUet xVx?.-.— nN^'^ wx-^^ ^V"^. 
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image^ whom we call the imitator, knows nothing of real 
bdng, but only of tliat which is apparent : — ia it not so ? 
Yes. Let ns not then leave it expressed by halves, but 
let* hs examine it fully. Say on, replied he. A painter, 
we say, will paint reins and a bridle. Yes. And the 
leather-cutter, and the smith, will make them. Certainly, 
Does the painter then understand what kind of reins and 
bridle there ought to be ;— or not even he who makes them, 
the smith, nor the leather-cutter, but he who knows how to 
use them, the horseman alone 1 Most true. Shall we not say 
that this is the case in everything else ? How ? That with 
reference to each particular thing there are these three arts: 
—-that which is to use it, that whidi is to make it, and that 
which is to imitate it ? Yes. Are then the virtue, and the 
beauty, and the rectitude of every utensil, and animal, and 
action, for nothing else but for the use for which each parti- 
cular was made, or generated ? Just so. Very necessarily, 
then, must he who uses each particular, be the most skilful, 
and most able to tell the maker what he makes good or bad, 
with regard to the use in which he • employs it : thus, for 
example, a flute-player will tell the flute-maker concerning 
flutes, what things are expedient for playing on the flute, and 
will give orders how he ought to make them, but the latter will 
attend to his directions. Of course. 'Will not the one then, 
being intelligent, pronounce concerning good and bad flutes, 
and the other, believing him, make them accordingly ? Yes. 
With reference then to one and the same instrument, the 
maker will form a correct opinion concerning its beauty or 
deformity, while he is conversant with one who is intelligent, 
and is obliged to hear from the intelligent ; but he who use.s 
it must have science. Certainlv. But will the imitator have 
science from using the things he paints, whether handsome and 
correct, or otherwise ? or will he form a correct opinion from 
being necessarily conversant with the intelligent, and from 
being ordered how he ought to paint ? Neither of the two. 
The imitator then will neither know nor form a correct opinion 
about what he imitates with reference to beauty or deformity ? 
It seems not. The imitator then will be very skilful in 
his imitation, with regard to wisdom, concerning what he 
paints ? Not wholly so. Ncvertlieless \ift 'ttC^ ^X. V'^'^ N:as!K^ 
tatey without knowing about each panic\Aai m ^V'oX* t^^\«^ 
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it is bad or good ; and be will probably imitate such as ap- 
pears to be beautiful to the multitude, and those who know 
nothing ? Of course. We have now, indeed, sufficiently, as 
it appears, at least, settled these things ; — ^that the imitator 
knows nothing worth mentioning in those things which he 
imitates, but imitation is a sort of amusement, and no serious 
business: — and likewise, that those who apply to tragic 
poetry in iambics and epics, are all imitators in the highest 
degree ? Certainly. 

Chap. V. — By Zeus, though, said I, this business of imi- 
tation is placed somehow in the third degree from the truth : 
— ^is it not? Yes. To what part then of man does it 
belong, having the power that it has ? What part do yon 
speak of? Of such as this : — the same magnitude percdyed 
by sight, does not appear in the same manner, both near and 
at a distance. It does not. And the same things appear 
crooked and straight, when we look at them in water, and 
out of the water, and concave and convex, through error of the 
sight, as to colours. All this disturbance is manifest in the 
soul ; and it is this infirmity of our nature which painting 
r.ttncksj leaving nothing of magical seduction unattempted, as 
well as the wonder-working art, and many other such-like 
devices. True. And have not the arts of measure, number, 
aud weiirht been deemed in these matters most ingenious 
liolps, that so the apparent greater or less, the apparent more 
or heavier, may not govern us, but that which numbers^ 
measures, and weighs? It must be so. But this again is, 
at least, the work of the rational part in the soul. It is so, 
indeed. But while reason often measures and pronounces 
> >me things to be greater or less tban other things, or equal, 
the contrary appears at the same time as regards these 
things ? Yes. But did not we say that it was impossible 
for the same person to have contrary opinions alK>ut the same 
thinijs at the same time? Thus far indeed we said rightly. 
That part of the soul, then, which judges contrary to the 
measure, would seem not to be the same with that which 
judges according to the measure. It would not. But surely 
that, at least, which trusts to measure and computation woult 
seem to be the best part of the soul ? Of course. That ther 
which opposes itself to this will be one of our depraved parts- 
Xecessarily so. It wa^' this then I wished should be agreed 
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Ci.3>on, when I s^d that painting, and imitation, in general, 
l^ng £ELr from the truth, delights in its own work, convers- 
ing with that part in ns which is far from wisdom, and is 
its companion and friend, to no sound nor genuine purpose. 
Entirely so, said he. Imitation, then, being depraved in 
itsdf, and joining with that which is depraved, generates 
d^iaTod things. It seems so. Whether, said I, is the 
case thus, with reference to the imitation which is by the 
Qogbt only, or is it likewise so with reference to that by 
Iiearing, which we call poetry? Probably as to this also, said 
lie. We shall not therefore, said I, trust to the appear- 
mnoe in painting, but we shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the intellectual part with which the indtation through 
poetry is conversant, and see whether it is depraved or 
^worthy. It must be done. Let us proceed then thus: 
Poetic imitation, we say, imitates men acting either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily ; and imagining that in their acting 
they have done either well or ill, and in all these cases 
lec^ving either pain or pleasure: is the case any otherwise than 
this ? Kot at alL in all these, now, does the man agree 
with himself? or, as he disagreed with reference to sight, and 
had contrary opinions in himself of the same things at one 
and the same time, does he, in the same manner, disagree 
likewise in his actions, and fight with himself? But I 
recollect that there is no occasion for us to settle this at 
least; for, in our previous discussion, we sufficiently deter- 
mined all this, — that our soul is full of a thousand such 
internal contrarieties. Right, said he. Right indeed, said I , 
but it appears to nie necessary to discuss now, what was th<^ j 
omitted. What is that? said be. We said somewhere formerly, 
said I, that a good man, when he meets with such a misfortune 
aa the loss of a son, or of anything else which he values the 
most, will bear it of all men the easiest Certainly. But 
let us now consider this further, — whether will he not 
grieve at all, or is this indeed impossible, but will he 
moderate his grief ? The truth, said he, is rather this last 
But tell me this now concerning him, whether do you think 
that he will struggle more with grief and oppose it, when he 
is observed by his equals, or when he is in solitude^ alone by 
himself? Much more, said Le, when lie is o\>set\fe^. '^m^. 
tyjten alone, Le will venture, I think/ to uttei mxjjvj \3sivc^^^ 
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which, if any one heard him, he would be ashamed oi^ and he 
will do many things which he wonld not wish any one saw 
him doing. Aye, such is the case, said he. 

Chap. VI. — ^Do not then reason and law command him to 
restrain his grief^ — while it is the passion itself that excites 
grief? True. As then there is a twofold inducement for 
man's conduct, with regard to the same thing, at one and 
the same time, we must necessarily say that he has two con- 
ductors. Of course. And shall we not say that one of them 
is ready to obey the law wherever law leads him ? How f 
Law in a manner says that it is best to maintain 
the greatest possible tranquillity in misfortunes, and not 
to bear them ill ; since the good or eril of such things as 
these is not manifest, and since no advantage follows the 
bearing these things ill ; and as nothing of human afiairs 
deserves great interest ; and, besides this, their grief proves 
a hindcrance to that within them which we ought to 
have moit at hand. What is it, said he, you here mean? 
Deliberating on the event, said I ; and, as on the throw of 
the dice, regulating our affairs according to what turns up, in 
whatever way reason shall dictate as best ; and not as chil- 
dren, when they fall, to lie still, and waste the time in crying; 
but always to accustom the soul to apply in the speediest 
maimer to heal and raise up what was fiiUen aud sick, putting an 
end to lamentation by medicine. One would thus, said he, be- 
have in the best manner in every condition. And did not we say 
tliat the best part is willing to follow this which is ratioDalf 
Plainly so. And shall we not say that the part which leads 
to tlie remembrance of affliction and to wailings, and is in- 
satiably given to these, is irrational, and idle, and a friend 
to cowardice? We shall, indeed, say so. Is not the 
grieving part then that which admits of much and varioiis 
imitation ? But the prudent and tranquil part, which is ever 
uniform with itself, is neither easily imitated, nor, when imi- 
tated, easily understood, especially by a popular assembly, 
where all sorts of men are assembled together in a theatre. 
For surely it is the imitation of a disposition which is fordgn 
to them. Entirely so. It is plain, then, that the imitative 
poet is not made for such a part of the soul as this :— nor is 
his skill fitted to plea^se it, if he means to gain the apphuiae 
o{ the multitude ; but Vie aY^Uea to the passionate and the 
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multiform pari, as it is easily imitated. It is plain. May we 
not tLen, with justice, lay liold of the imitative poet, and place 
him in correspondence with the painter? for he resembles hin^ 
both because, as to troth, he effects but depraved things, and 
resembles him too in this being conversant with a different 
part of the soul from that which is best : — and thus we may, 
with justice, not admit him into our city which is to be well 
regulated, because he excites and nurtures this part of the 
soul, and, by strengthening this, destroys the rational :— and 
just as he, who in a state gives power to the wicked, betrays 
the state, and ruins the best men, we mi^ in like manner say 
that the imitative poet establishes a bad republic in the soul 
of each individual, gratifying the foolish part of it, which 
neither discerns what is great, nor what is little, but deems 
the same things sometimes great, and sometimes small, form- 
ing little images in its own imagination, altogether remote 
from the truth ? Certainly. 

Chap. YII. — Still we have not yet brought the greatest 
aocnsation against it : for that is, somehow, a very dreadful 
one, that it has the power of corrupting even the good, except 
only a very few. It must, if it acts in this manner. But 
hear now, and consider ; for somehow, the best of us, when we 
hear Homer, or any of the tragic writers, imitating some of 
the heroes when in grie^ pouring forth long speeches in their 
sorrow, bewailing and beating their breasts, you know are de- 
lighted ; and, yielding ourselves, we follow along, and, sympa- 
thizing with them, seriously commend him as an able poet 
whoever most affects us in this manner. I know it, of course. 
But when any domestic grief befals any of us, you perceive, 
on the other hand, that we value ourselves on the opposite 
behaviour, if we can be quiet and endure, this being the part 
of a man, but that of a woman, which in the other case we 
conmiended. I perceive it, said he. Is this conmiendation 
proper, then, said I, when we see such a man as one would 
not deign to be oneself, but would be ashamed of, not to 
abominate but to delight in and commend him? No, by 
Zeus, said he ; it appears unreasonable. Certainly, said I, 
if you consider the matter thus. How ? If you reflect that 
the j)art of us, which in our private mlfefoiluu^^ %» iw^xViVj 
restrawed, and is kept from weeping aiid V^e^^^xv^ \ft '^^ 
fiiU, being by nature of such a kind' as »ies\T^a \)cl«&^^ \^ ^^ 
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Ttrj ptrft wbieh hf ibe po«te is IDlad and ^mtified; Imt tbt 
part in va, which is natozElIy the best^ beuig not safBcMidjr 
msiractad, rither by nuoa or hMt, grows zonisi ia ill 
guardianship orer Uie bewaiHnff paii» bj attftmHro to As 
snfferings of others, and deems it no way di^gnoefiu to itmtt, 
to commend and pity one who grieves immoderately, whiht 
he professes to be a gocMi man ;— bnt this it thinks it gus% 
even pleasure, which it would not choose to be deniTel ^ 
of, by despising the whole of the poem: — ibr, meUiinH 
it &lJ8 to the share of few to be able to eonsidei:^ tbt 
what we feel for others* misfortunes must necessaritjr be isb 
with respect to our own, — ^because it is no easy matter firs 
man to oear up under his own troubles^ who strongly d^. 
rishes the bewailing dispontion oyer those of others. Koifc 
true, said he. And is not the reasoning the same tndi 
reference to the ridiculous f —-For when you hear, by conue 
imitation, or in private oonyersation, what you wouU be 
ashamed to do yonrsdf to excite laughter, and are delighted 
with it, and imitate it, you do the same thing here as is 
tmgcdv: for that part, which, when it wanted to excite 
laughter, was formerly restrained by reason from a fear of 
incurring the character of scorrility, by now letting loose, and 
allowing there to grow vigorous, you are often impercep- 
tibly brought to be in your own conduct a buffoon. Ex- 
tremely 80, said he. And with respect to venereal pleasuree, 
and anger, and the whole of the passions, as well the 
tQrrowful as the joyful in the soul, which truly, we have 
said, attend us in every action ; the poetical imitation oi 
these has the sa'Tiie effect upon us ; for it nurtures and 
irrigates them, whereas they ought to be dried up, and 
makes them govern us, whereas they ought to be go- 
verned, in order to our becoming better and happier, 
instead of being worse and more miserable. I can say no 
* otherwise, said he. "When therefore, Glaucon, said I, yon 
find the eulogists of Homer saying that this poet in- 
structed Greece, and that he deserves to be taken as 
a master to teach both the management and the know- 
ledge cf human affairs, and that a man should regu- 
hte the whole of his l\£e \)y \\\e xxA^a ol vVx^'^^t^ we should 
indeed love and embrace buc\i -^^o^jX^, ^ \i€«v^ -sva \g^^^ 
tbey can be ; and agree w\l\i \>aem iWt^wsv«\^ ^^x«. v^V 
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and the first of tragic writers : — yet tbej must koow, that 
hyiniis to the gods, and the praises of worthy actions, are 
alone to he admitted into oar state : — for if you were to admit 
the pleasurable muse likewise, in songs, or verses, we should 
have pleasure and pain reigning in obr state instead of law, 
and that reason which always appears best to the community. 
Most true, said he. 

. Chap. Till. — ^Let these things now, said I, be our apo- 
logy, when we recollect what we -have said with reference 
to poetry, that we then very properly dismissed it from our 
republic, since it is such as is now described: for reason 
obliged US. And let us address it further, that it may not 
accuse us of a certain roughness and rusticity, that there is 
an ancient variance between philosophy and poetry ; for such 
verses as these, 

That brawliDg wbelp, which at her mistress barks, 

And 

He apes the great wiUi empty eloquence, 

And 

On trifles still they plod, because they're poor ; 

and a thousand such-like, are marks of an ancient opposition 
between them. Notwithstanding, however, it may be said, 
that if any one can assign a reason why the poetry and the 
imitation which are calculated for pleasure ought to be in a 
well-regulated city, we, for our part, shall gladly admit them, 
as we are at least conscious to ourselves that we are charmed 
by them. But to betray what appears to be truth, were an 
unholy thing. For are not you yourself, my friend, charmed 
by this imitation, and most especially ^^•hen you see it j)er- 
formed by Homer ? Very much so. Is it not just, then, 
that we introduce it as speaking its own defence, either in 
song, or in any other measure ? By all means. And we 
may at least grant, even to its defenders, such as are nut 
poets, but lovers of poetry, to speak in its behalf, without 
verse, and show that it is not only pleasant, but profitable for 
states, and human life also; for surely we s\ia\V ^Siervvfe ^o^^ 
heneSt if it sb/ill be found to he not only p\easax\X.\)\i^^xo'^V^b\^^- 
^ow can we do otherwise than derive bene^t lioTa.YX.'K ^^^ 




And if it happen otherwise, my friend, we shall Js 
as those n-ho have been in lore, when they deem tbeir 
love DDprofitable, — they desist, though with violence; » 
we in like maimer, through this iDiiate lore of such [wetrf 
that prevails in oat best forms of government, ehall bo 
welt pleased to see it appear to be the best and truest; Bad 
we fihall bear it till it is ab!« to make no further apology. 
But we etmll take along with ns this dieoourse which we btxt ' 
held, as a coonter-charm, and incantation, being aSmiA to 
fall back BgBJn into a childish and vulgar love. We tniy 
perceive then that we are not to be mach in earnest abont 
Huch poetry as this, as if it were a serious affair, and ap> 
proached to the truth ; but the hearer is to beware of it, and 
to he afraid for the republic within himself, and to ent^rtun 
those opinions of i poetry which we mentioned. I entirdy 
agree, eaid he. For great is the contest, friend Glaneoa, 
said I, great not ^uch as it appears, to become a good on { 
bad man : friiei«fon U u not ri^t to b« morod, rithir'tr 
hoDODr, or lichM^ or u j inagiaincT wfaBtOTW^ orpoiiiy,* 
to Eieglebt jnstioe, and the other virttiM. I »gnt wi(b yta,' 
from what we have argned, and so I think will any one om. 
Chap. IX. — However, we have not yet, aud I, diacnssed 
the greatest prize of virtue, and the rewards laid np for hnr. 
Vou speak of some prodigions greatness, said he, if there bo 
other greater than those mentioned. But what is theK^ 
sold I, can bo great in a little time ? for all this period fnxa 
infancy io old age is but little in respect of the wholes No- 
thing at all indeed, sud he. What then 7 Do you think an 
immortal being ought to be ranch concerned about sucha period, 
and not abont the whole of time ? I think, said he, abont tlie 
whole. Bntwhydoyou mention this? Have yov not perouved, 
said I, that our eooI is immortal,and never perishes ? On wbidi 
he; looking at me, and wondering, said. By Jupiter, not I indeed. 
But are you able to show this! I shoold otherwise act un- 
justly, said I. And I think you yourself can show it, for it it 
not at alt difficult- To me at least, said he, it is difficult ; bnt 
I would wiUingly hear from ynu this which is not difficult. 
You shall hear then, sa!<l I. Only speak, he replied. Is 
there not something, sai4 1, ■«\i\c\i ^ow call gpod, and aume- 
tiin''irhicb vou cail evWl lu'wu'vu \ni -jtoi *>«*«*>- -J 
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them, then, just in the way that I do? How ? That which 
destroys and corrupts everything is the evil, and what pre- 
serves and profits it is the good. I do, sud he. Bat what? 
Do yon say, that there is something which is good, and 
something which is bad, to each particular ? as blindness to 
the eyes, and disease to every animal body, blasting to com, 
rottenness to wood, rust to brass and iron, and, as I say 
almost every thing to its connate evil and disease? I do, 
he replied. And when anything of this kind be&ls any- 
thing, does it not render that which it be&is base, and in 
the end dissolve and destroy it? How should it not? Itc 
own connate evil then and baseness destroys each particular; 
01, if this does not destroy it, nothing else can ever destroy 
it :— -because that which is good can never destroy anything, 
nor yet that which is neither good nor evlL How can they i 
said he. If then we shall be able to find among beings, ani 
one which has indeed some evil which renders it base, but ii 
not however able to dissolve and destroy It, shall we not thei 
know that a being thus constituted cannot be destroyed a 
all^ So it seems, replied he. What then ? said I :— is then 
not something which renders the soul evil? Certainly, h< 
replied ; all these things which we have now mentioned, — ^in 
justice, intemperance, cowardice, ignorance. But does any o 
these then dissolve and destroy it ?— And attend now, that w 
may not be imposed on, in thinking that an unjust and foolis 
man, when detected acting unjustly, is then destroved throng 
his injustice, which is the baseness of his soul : but conade 
it thus :-— As disease, which is the baseness of animal bod] 
dissolves and destroys body, and reduces it to be no longe 
that body ; so all those things we mentioned, being d< 
stroyed by their own proper evil adhering to them and poi 
sessing them, are reduced to non-existence. Is it not so 
Yes. Consider now the soul in the same manner. Does ii 
justice, and the rest of vice, possessing it, by possessing, ai 
adhering to it, corrupt and deface it, till, bringing it to deat 
it separates it from the body ? By no means, said he. B 
it were absurd, said I, that anything should be destroyed 1 
the baseness of another, but not by its own. Absurd. F 
you must reflect, Glaucon, said I, that neither by the baseni 
of victuals, whether owing to mouldiness, or rottenness, 
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wliateTer ebe, do we think our body can be deetrajed; M 
if thif bMoneii in tbem ereste b tlie body a iepokiky of 
the body, we mtkj Mtg^ thai throng their nieeii% the bodr 
ia destroyed by its own evil, which is disease. Bui we iriD 
never allow that by the. baseness of food,, which is one thbgi 
the body, which is another things can erer by this fimigB 
evil, without creating in it its own pecoliar eril, be ae any tins 
destroyed* Yon flpeak most correctly^ he nplied. 

Chap. JL — ^According to the same fsasnnmfe tbto, sud I^ 
Qn]es» the baseness of the body create a bassnaas of tt»soii], kt 
ns never aUow that the sonl can be destroyed b^ an evil whiehii' 
forrign, without its own pecoliar evil, one thing by die eril s(>. 
another. There is reason for it, sud he. Let na, tlm, eithsr - 
refute these things as not good reasoning; o^ so Imig as tkj 
are unrefuted, m ns at no time say, that the sool ahall be 
ever in axnr degree the more destroyed, either by bnnfaig 
fever, or by any other disease, or by slaughter, not even 
though a man should cut the whole body into the smallest 
parts posable, till some one show that, througb these nSkk^ 
ings of the body, the soul herself beoomes more unjust and 
unholy. But we will never allow it to be siud, that when a 
foreign evil be&.l6 anything, whilst its own proper evil is 
not within it, either the soul or anything else is destroyed. 
But this, at least, said he, no one can ever show, that the 
souls of those who die are by death rendered more unjust 
But if any one, replied I, shall dare to contend with us in 
reasoning ; and, in order that he may not be obliged to own 
that souls are immortal, should say, that when a man dies he 
becomes more wicked and unjust, we shall surely require 
if he who says this speaks truly, that injustice is deadly to 
the possessor, as a disease ; and that those who embrace it are 
destroyed by it as by a disease destructive in its own nature, 
— those most speedily who embrace it most, and those more 
slowly who embrace it less. And not as at present, where the 
unjust die having this punishment inflicted on them by others. 
By Jupiter, said he, injustice would not appear perfectly 
dreadful, if it were deadly to him who practises it (for that 
were a deliverance from evil) ; but I rather think it will 
appear to he altogetbet \h& reverse^ destroying others as far 
as it can, but rendenng tW wn^us\. ^-^vc^m^-^ ^v?^ ^jcid^ 
ia coiy unction with bemg aWve, -w^^^lx^ \^wv^\ «i Wx 
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as it seems, does it dwell from being deadly. You say- 
well, replied I ; for, when a man's own wickedness and 
peculiar evil is not sufficient to kill and destroy the soul, 
that evil, which aims at -the destruction of another, can 
scarcely destroy a soul, or anything else but that against 
which it is aimed. Hardly, indeed, said he, as I think at 
least. Since, therefore, it is destroyed by no one evil, nei- 
ther peculiar nor foreign, is it not plain that, of necessity, it 
always is ? and, if it always is, it is immortal ? Necessarily 
80, he replied. 

Chap. XI. — ^Let this then, said I, be so settled : — and if it 
be, you will perceive that the same souls will always remain, 
for their number will never^ become less, none being destroyed, 
nor will it become greater ; for if, anyhow, the number of 
immortals was made greater, you know it would take from 
the mortal, and in the end all would be immortal. You say 
true. But let us not, said I, think that this will be the case 
(for reason will not allow of it), nor yet that the soul in its 
truest nature is of such a kind as to be full of much variety, 
dissimilitude, and difference considered in itself. How mean 
you ? said. he. That cannot easily, said I, be eternal which 
is compounded of many things, and which has not the most 
beautiful compositiou, as hath now appeared to us to be 
the case with reference to the soul. It is not likely. That 
the soul then is something immortal, both our present reason- 
ings, and others too, may oblige us to own : but in order to 
know what kind of being the soul is, in truth, one ought not 
to contemplate it as it is damaged both by its conjunction with 
the body and by other e>'ils, Jis we now behold it, but such 
as it is when become pure, such it must by reasoning be fully 
contemplated ; and he (who does this) will find it far more 
beautiful at least, and will more plainly see through justice, and 
injustice, and everything which we have now discussed. We 
are now telling the truth concerning it, such as it appears at 
present. We have seen it, indeed, in the same condition in 
which they see the marine Glaucus,* where they cannot easily 

* According to the Greek Scholiast, Glancus is said to have been the 
son of Sisyphus and Merope, and to have become a marine demon. For, 
meeting with an immortal fountain, and descending into it^ be b^c'ecoc^^ 
immortal. Not being- aWe, however, to point out tias ^oxrcvXav^ \» cexv»x^ 
persons, be threw himself into the sea ; and once e^ex^ '^ea^t wivvs*^ 
roand all shores and islands in coDJiinciion w\tVi "w\ia\^&. 
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beait, alber dun wbai be netenlly 
tioB do we bdwld tbe aoal vader ft dMMnd evikL 
oat^ to bebold H tbaan^ fflttHOB. Wkntt nd 
He pbfloeoj^y; end to obearre to wbai ii i^iBei^ 
intiiiHidet tt ofofenei, ai beieg alEed to Aat wbidb k dbin^ 
immortel, aoa etenal ; Old wbt it weoU beooofl^if it wboDj 
pOTMied ft tbiDg of tbb kind, eiid weie bnr An pnan^ 
out of ibftt eeft in wUeb tt now ii^ nad bed tte atoms and. 
Adlflsb sbaken off bam it, wincii, at pi ewt» na tt ia fcd an 
eartb, lender ite naton^ to ft gieai eztenlt cf^Aj* itnjt **i 
aaTa^ throng^ tboae aBmenta, wbicb aie aaid to fmaie 
felieitir : and tben one vnfjtA bdudd ite tnie Batme^ wbatbr 
mnltifonn, or mdfbnn, aad ereiytbii^ eoneemii^ it» Baft 
we hare, I think, aoffieientlYdiaeaand itapaarioM^ anl fonft 
!n homan life. Aanuedly, be repliedi 

Chaf. XII.-'Have we not now, said I, discussed ereiy- 
thing else in car reasonings, though we have not produced 
those rewards and honoars of justice (as you say Hesiod and 
Homer do) ? but we find justice itseH to be the best reward 
to the soul ; and that it ought to do what is just, whether it 
have or have not Gyges' ring, and, together witk each a ring, 
the helmet* likewise of Pluto. You say moat tme, aaid Im. 
Will it not now, then, Glaucon, said I, be attended with do 
envy, if, besides these, we add those rewards to justice and 
the other virtues, which are bestowed on the soul by men and 
gods, both whilst the man is alive, and after he is aead ? Bj 
all means, said he. Will you, then, restore me what you bor- 
rowed in the reasoning? What, chiefly? I granted you, 
that tlio just man should be deemed unjust, and the unjust ho 
deemed to be iuet For you were of opinion, that though it 
were not possible that these things should be concealed from 

* Tbe helmet of Pluto is said to be an immortal and inTisible doad, 
With which the gods are inyested when they wish not to be known to each 
other. And it it anpWed as a pTO\eT\) Xa V^o^ ^SD3bX do anything lecretly. 
-SchoL Grace, in PUt. p. W . 
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gods and men, it should* however, be granted, for tbe sake of 
the argument, that justice in itself might be compared with 
mjustice in itself ; do you not remember it ? I should, indeed, 
be unjnst, said he, if I did not 

Now after the judgment is over, I demand again, in behalf ' 
of justice, that as jou allow it to be indeed esteemed both bj 
gods and men, yon Hkewise allow it to have the same good 
reputation, that it may also receive those prizes of victory, - 
which it acquires from the reputation of justice, and bestows 
on those who possess it ; since it has already appeared to be- 
stow those good things which arise from reaUy being just, and 
that it does not decdve those who truly embrace it. Yon 
demand what is just, said he. Will you not, then, said I, in 
the first place, restore me this ? That it is not concealed from 
the gods, what kind of man each of the two is. We will grant 
it, said he. And if they be not concealed, one of them will 
be beloved of the gods, and one of -them hated,* as we agreed 
in the beginning. Such is the case. And shall we not agree, 
that as to the man who is beloved of the gods, whatever 
comes to him from the gods, will all be the best possible, 
unless he has some necessaiT ill from former miscarriage ? Cer- 
tainly. We are then to think thus of the just man. That if 
he happen to be in poverty, or in diseases, or in an other of 
those seeming evils, these things to him issue in something 
good, either whilst alive or dead. For never at any time is 
he neglected by the gods, who inclines earnestly to endeavour 
to become just, and practises virtue as far as it is possible for 
man to resemble God. It is reasonable, replied he, that such 
an one should not be neglected by him whom he resembles. 
And are we not to think the reverse of these things concern- 
ing the unjust man ? Certainly. Such, then, would seem to 
be the prizes which the just man receives from the gods. Such 
they are, indeed, in my opinion, said he. But what, said I, . 
do they receive &om men ? Is not the case thus (if we are to 
suppose the truth) ? Do not cunning and unjust men do the 
same thing as those racers, who run well at the beginning, 
but not so at tbe end ? for at the first they briskly leap for- 
ward, but in the end they become ridiculous, and, with their 

* That is to say, one of these throngVi apt,\t\iAe "^^X Tttevst ^^ *-^^- 
minations of divinity, and the other tLrough \nap\it\ide V-i^^x^'V^-^^-'^^!'^^- 
Ftelfto the power of avenging demons. 
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fltrt on thttr neck, tbqr ran off widMMt aar nmnl. ' fiik.' 
•ueh af ire trae xseen^ vnriiig at the cini^ botk nam tb.^ 
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priMi^ ftod ftfo orowoed. Doei it not ^prM'&■%'te dnr 
most part, Mto^ostnien; tliataitlwendolmijaalMnaai , 
interoouna of lin iliejr are lioth held in aalaaa^ and mmmf 
rewardi firom men f Entirely eo. Yon wiU ihetk anfer ai 
to aaj of tbeie what yon jouaelf aud af the nnjnat - Fer I. 
will arer now, that tbe jnat^ iriwn ihitj mn mmaivai iU. 
arrive at power if thej dedre nnigiatsacM% tnej ahdfaan^ 
where thej mdine, and dMUeettle tbdr duUnn & niaui^ gt 
agreeably to their wiahee ; andeveiTihingekejoaBMitioBed' 
ooneemiQg the others, I now aaj eoneenung tbeaaii .And ei 
the other hand, I will eaj of the niijoati tint dia HOit «f 
them, thongh thej may remain eononled while jovq^ je^ ~^ 
being canght at Ibe endof the noe^ are ridienlona; and, wW ■; 
they beeome old, are wretched and xidieuled, and afaatt he. 
•ooorged both by foreigners and oitiaens^ and afterwards to^ 
tured and bnmt ; which yon said were tezxihk thiiyj e a < 
you spoke the trath. xon may snppoee that yon hear from 
me tluit theysnffer all these things. But see if yon wiB 
admit what I say. Certainly, said he, for you say what ii 
just. 

Chap. XIII. — These then, said I, are the prizes, tbe re- 
wunls and gifts, which a just man receives during Hfe, both 
fruiii gods and men; besides those good things which justice 
contains in itself. And they are extremely beantifol, said 
he, and permanent. But these now, said I, are nothing 
in number or magnitude, when compared with those which 
await en eh of the two at death. And these things must like- 
wise be heard, that each of them may completely have what 
is their due in the reasoning. You may say on, he replied, 
as to one who would not listen to many other things with 
greater pleasure. But, however,* I will not, said I, tell you 
the apologue of Alcinous ; but that, indeed, of a brave man, 
Erus the son of Armenius, by descent a Pamphylian ; who 
happening on a time to die in battle, when the dead were 
on the tenth day carried off, already corrupted, ''•as taken 
u]» sound ; and being carried home, as he wa» about to Vio 
buried on the tweUlU day^ N^Yieu \\i\^ ow \Jaft funeral pile, 
revived ; and being revived, V^ \^V\ wV-aX V<b «i.^ \\i. SSia ^^^^ 
etate, and said, that alter Ua feo^x\\^l^>^^^^^'>^l^"^'^^^^^^^^ 
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manj otben, and that they came to a certain mjsterioQS, 
hallowed place, where there were two chasms in Ttbe earth, 
near to eac\^ other, and two other openings in the heavens 
opposite on them, and that the judges sat between these ;— - 
that when they gare judgment, they commanded the just to 
go on the right hand, and upwards through the heayen, having 
fitted marks on the front of those that had been judged ; but 
the unjust they commanded to the left, and downwards, and 
these Ukewise had behind them marks of all that they had 
done. But when he came before the judges, they said he' 
ought to be a messenger to men concerning things there, 
and they . commanded him to hear, and contemplate every- 
thing therein ;— -and that he saw there, through two openings, 
one of the hearen, and one of the earth, the souls departing, 
after they were there judged; and through the other two 
openings he saw, rising through the one out of the earth, souls 
full of squalidness and dust ; and through the other, he saw 
other souls descending pure from heaven ; and that on their 
arrival from time to lime they seemed as if they came from a 
long journey, and that they gladly went to rest themselves in 
the meadow, as in a public assembly, and such as were ac- 
quainted saluted one another, and those who rose out of the 
earth asked the others concerning the things above, and those 
from heaven asked them concerning the things below, and 
that they told one another : those wailing and weeping whilst 
they called to mind, what and how many things they suffered 
and saw in their journey under the earth (for it was a jour- 
ney of a thousand years) ; and that these again from heaven 
explained their enjoyments, and spectacles of amazing beauty. 
— ^To narrate many of them, Glaucon, would occupy much 
time ; but this, he said, was the sum, that whatever unjust 
actions a man had committed, and whatever injuries a man 
had committed, they were punished for all these separately 
tenfold, and that it was in each, according to the rate of a 
hundred years (the life of man being considered as so long), that 
they might suffer tenfold punishment for the injustice they 
had done ; — so that if any had been the cause of many deaths, 
either by betraying cities or armies, or bringing men into 
slavery, or being confederates in any other wickedness, for 
each of all these they reaped tenfold sufferings : and if, again, 
they had oenefited any by good deeds, and had beeu \isx ^"wL 

X 



holy, ihey were rewarded Mooidbg to tlieir deMrU Of 
those vho died rery yonog^ uid Ihred but a, little time^bo 
related other things not worth mentioiiiiig;— 4Niit of in- 
piety end piety towards the cods and j^arente,* aid of sueida^ 
he told the more remarkable retnbntioiis; bat ha sud he 
was present when one was asked by another, where fle 
great Aridsns wasf This Aridsns had beea tjiaai in s 
eertain oitjr of Pamphylia a thousand yean before thai taae^ 
and had killed his aged &ther and elder brothsiE^ and hai done 
many otiier nnhallowed deed% as was reported : and he said| 
that the one who was asked, xefdied : He neither oomei^ 
nor ever will oome hither. 

Chap. XIY. — Well then we saw this likewias^ ummV 
other dreadful spectacles: When we were near the 99m 
of the opening, and were about to ascend after ha?iBg 
suffered everjrthing else, we on a sudden beheld botb Um, and 
others likewise^ most of whom were, tyrants^ and there wers 
some private persons who had committed gieai iniqnilj, w1mmb« 
when ihe^ thought thev were to ascend, the month of the 
opening did not admit, but bellowed when any of those who 
were so polluted with wickedness, or who had not been suf- 
ficiently punished, attempted to ascend* And then, said he, 
fierce men, and fiery to look on, standing by, and percdr- 
ing the bellowing, took some of them and led them apart, 
but Aridseus and the rest, having bound their hands and feet, 
and head, they thrust down and flayed, and then dragged 
them to an outer road, tearing them on thorns; dedaring 
always to those who passed by, on what accounts they 8u{> 
fered these things, and that they were carrying them to be 
thrown into Tartarus. And hence, he said, that amidst all 
their various terrors, this terror surpassed, lest the mouth 
should bellow, and that when it was silent every one most 
gladly ascended; and that the punishments and torments 
were such as these, and their rewards were the reverse of 
these. He also added, that every one arising thence, after 
tbey had been seven days in the meadow, was required to 
depart on the eighth day, and arrive at another place on the 
fourth day after, whence they perceived from above through 
the whole heaven and earth, a light extended as a piUu 
mostly resembling the Tam\>o^,\>xsL\. xciQife «^«^^\^«jul pure ; 
at which they arrived m one ^tv.^ % '^oxmifti \ ^^^^^^y^S^^^ 
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perceiyed, througb the middle of tLe light from Leaven, the 
extremities of its ligatures extended ; *as this light was the 
belt of heaven, like the transverse beams of ships keeping the 
whole circumference united ; — ^that from the extremities the 
distaff of Necesdty is extended, by which all the revolutions 
were turned round, whose spindle and point were both of 
adamant, but its whirl commingled both with this and other 
things ; and that the nature of the whirl was of such a kind, 
as to its figure, as is any one we see here. But you must 
concdve it, from what he said, to be of such a kind as this: 
as if in some great hollow whirl, carved throughout, there was 
such another, but lesser, within it, adapted to it, like casks 
fitted one within another ; and in the same manner a third, 
and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls were eight * 
in all, as circles one within another, haying their lips appear- 
ing upwards, and forming round the spindle one united con- 
vexitnr of one whirl; that the spindle was driven through the 
middle of the eight ; and that the first and outmost whirl 
had the widest circumference in the lip, that the sixth had 
the second wide, and that of the fburth the third wide, 
and the fourth that of the eighth, and the fifth that of 
the seventh, the sixth that of the fifth, and the seventh 
that of the third, and the eighth that of the second, 
likewise that the circle of the largest is variegated, that of 
the seventh is the brightest, and that of the eighth has its 
colour from the shining of the seventh ; those of the second 
and fifth resemble each other, but are more yellow than the 
rest But the third is bright white, the fburth reddish, the 
second in whiteness surpasses the sixth ; and the distaff must 
turn round in a circle with the whole that it carries ; and while 
the whole is turning round, the seven inner circles are gently 
turned round in a contrary motion to the whole; — again, that 
of these, the eighth moves the swiftest ; and next to it, and 
equal to one another, the seventh, the sixth, and the fifth ; 
and that the third went in a motion which as appeared to 
them completed its circle in the same way as the fourth. The 
fourth in swiftness was the third, and the fifth was the second, 
and it was turned round on the knees of Necessity ; — and that 
on each of its circles there was seated a Siren on the u\}^er 

* Bf the eight whirls, we must understand t\i^ «a^\. %Xaxr5 %tJ^^"^^ 
nx» the gpbere of the fijced stars, and \\\t 5p\ieres ot \5Ei^ ^cs^ci -^JiaasN** 
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fi4e, enrried roand, and nttering one voice variejrated by 
diverse modulatione ; tJut that tbe wHole of them, being eight, 
PAinposed one harmony ; — that there were other tbree altlng 
roanil at cquaJ distance one from another, eacb on a throne, the 
daughters of Necessiiy, the Fates, clothed in white vestmeDia, 
aod Laving crowuB on their beads ; Lachesia, Clotbo, and 
Aii'ojW'E, sin^n^ to (he hamiony of iLe Sirens ; LacheGiE eing- 
iiig the past, Clotho the present, and Atropos the future. And 
that Clotho, at certain intervals, with ber right hood laid 
bold of the spindle, and along with her mother tunied about 
tlie ouler circle; — and Atropoa, in like manner, turned the 
inner ones with her left hand, — and that Lacheeis touched 
both of these, severally, with either band. 

CH1.P. XV. — After they arrive here, it is necessary for 
them U> go directly to Lachesis. That then a certain prophet 
first of all ranges them in order, and afterwards taking the 
lots, and the models of lives, from the knees of Lacbesia, and 
ascending a lofty tribunal, be says : — The speech of the virgin 
Lachesis, the dau^'hter of Necessity: Souls of a day ! The 
beirinnirg of another period of men of mortal race: — the 
'■'J! i» ■■il' i^'it rc'CL'ive you as Li-: lot, but yoii sliai! choose 
the demon : be who draws the first, let him £rst make choice 
of a life, t« which be mtist of necessity adhere : Yirtne is in- 
dependent, of which everyone shall partake, more or less, 
nccording as be honours or dishononra her: tlie can^e is in 
bim who makes the choice, and the Deity is blamelew; — thai 
when he had eaid these things, be threw tiie lots on all of 
tliera, and that each took up the one which fell beside him, 
e:ccept himself, for he was not permitted ; and that when each 
had taken it, he knew what number he bad drawn; — that 
after this be placed on the ground before them tbe models of 
lives, many more than those we see at present , — and that 
they were all various, — for there were livea of all sorts of 
animals, and human lives of every kind ; — and that among 
these there were tyrannies also, some of them perpetnal, and 
others destroyed in the midst of their greatness, and ending 
in poverty, banishment, and want. That there were also 
lives of renowned men, some for their appearance as to beauty, 
strength, and agility ; and others for their descent, and the 
virtues of their ancestota. TY»«e -weta \ii%\\Nftft (A Temnwned 
women in the earae manner. ^"^ ^^^^ '»^«» ""i* ■»» S«yi»^ 
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idon of seal among these models, becanse of necesaty, on 
choosing a different life, it becomes different itself. As to 
other things, riches and ' poyertj, sickness and health, thej 
were mixed with one another, and some were in a middle 
station between these. 

There then, as it seems, friend Glaucon, is the whole danger 
of man. And hence this of all things is most to be attended 
to, how each of ns, omitting other studies, is to become an 
inquirer and learner in this study, in 'order to be 'able to 
learn and find out who wiU make him expert and intelligent 
to discern a good life, and a bad ; and to choose eyeijwhere, 
and at all times the best of what is possible, considering all 
that we haye mentioned, both compounded and separated 
from one another, what they are with respect to the yirtue of 
life ; and to understand what good or eyil beauty produces 
when mixed with poyerty, or riches, and with this or the 
other habit of soul; and what is effected by noble and 
ignoble descent, by priyacy, and by public station, by 
strength and weakness, docility and mdodlity, and every- 
thing else of the kind which naturally pertains to the 
soul, and likewise of what is acquired, when blended one 
with another, so as to be able from all these things to com- 
pute, and, baying an eye to the nature of the souL, to com- 
prehend both the worse and the better life, proDOuncing that 
to be the worse which shall lead the soul to become more 
unjust, and that to be the better life which shall lead it to 
become more just, and to dismiss eyeiy other consideration : 
— for we haye seen, that in life, and in death, this is the 
best choice. It is necessary, therefore, that a man should 
haye this opinion firm as an adamant in him, when he 
departs to Hades, that there also he may be unmoyed by 
riches, or any such evils, and may not, falling into tyrannies, 
and other 'such practices, do many and incurable mischiefs, 
and himself suffer still greater : but may know how to choose 
always the middle life, as to these things, and to shun the 
extremes on either hand, both in this life as far as is pos- 
sible, and in the whole future. For thus man becomes 
happy. 

Chap. XVI. — At that time, therefoTe, \\\fe tcv^^'^^t^'»<« \:t^^^sv 

the other world further told how that t\ie ^toyV^^* ^-^^^ S^\xis.\ 

Even to him who comeis Ja^t, i£ lie c\ioc.s<is V\\}cv '^\A'^^'^^ 
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tad Ktw MMfateBflj, tkre is prepared a dcsinble life; 
not bad. IM ■ rilhr Ub who U first be negligent in his 
dbain, notlfltUawWiilaft despvr. He said, ttiat Trhen 
tbe implMt lad mkei ttne things, the first irho drew a lot 
nn in^airtlj md don tie greitest tyra-nnj, but throogb 
foOj Mid inMtHUaMM kad not suScientlj examined all 
thingi OB wifciiig liil tkme, but was ignorant that in tbia 
fife tbara WM tfai daMiaj, the deTonring of hie own cLi]- 
dntl. and other arib; wd that afterwards, when he bad 
1 H at l ek oie, k wailed aod lamented his choice, 
g olxomd dia admonitions of the prophet abore 
I , ill! Willi fc at he did not accnse himself, as thf . 
aatbor of hit nMtaataMi^ hut fortune and the demons, and 
aTCfjUiiDg latber tlian Uaself. He added, that he was one of 
llinao nho CUDS fiNWi hoavta, n-bo bad in hia fonner life lived 
tit a t^nlated npnUic^ and bad been Tirtuoas b^ custom . 
wjUiOiitphiloiO^Ti and that, in short, among these there 
wen Dot a ftm woo eame from heaven, as being unexercised 
ia triala; bnt moot of tkiBe who came from earth, as they 
bad endnted baidlUpa lltemselves, and had seen others in 
hardships, did not predpitately nuAe their dioiee. And 
hence, and through the fortnne of the lot, to moat Mfila then 
was an exchange of good and eril things. Snoe, if one 
should always, whenever he comes into tliis life, soundly 
philosophize, and the lot of election should not fall on htm the 
very last, it would seem, from what has been told na from 
tbence, that he shall be happy not only here, bnt wheo he goes 
hence, and his journey hither hack again shall not be earthy, 
and ragged, hut smooth and heavenly. This spectacle, he 
%aid, was worthy to behold, in what manner the Gereral ioidt 
made choice of their lives; for it was pitifnl and ridionloae 
and wonderful to behold, as each for the most part chose 
according to the habit of bis former life ; for he alleged, 
that be saw the soul which was formerly the sonl of Orphens 
making choice of the life of a. ewan, through hatred of woman- 
kind, being unwilling to be bom of woman on account of the 
death he suffered from them. He saw likewise the soul a 
Thamj-ris making choice of the life of a nightingale. Ano 
he S.1W fllsn !\ swan tuTning lo l\ie <;\io\ii6 of human life ; an^ 
ctlier musical ajiiinala in % eVtoWm ■mMm«t,aaSa\^'ii\— ^iA 
be saw also one soul, wbWe maVCiog 'Vw cV<i\<», iV««»^<^ NjS. 
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of a lion ; and it was tbe soul of Telamonian Ajaz, unwilling 
to become a man, because it recollected the judgment given 
with reference to the armour ; — ^that he then saw the soul of 
Agamemnon, which, in hatred also of the human kind, through 
his misfortunes, exchanged it for the life of an eagle : and 
that the soul of Atalante, choosing her lot amidst the rest, 
and, haying attentively observed the great honours paid 
to an athletic man, was unable to pass by this lot, but took it. 
Next to thi& he saw the soul of Epeus the Panopean going 
inu) the nature of -a skilful workwoman ; and that far off, 
among the last, he saw the soul of the buffoon Thersites 
assuming the ape. And that by chance he saw the soul 
of Ulysses, who had drawn its lot last of all, going to 
make its choice : that in remembrance of its former toils, 
and tired of ambition, it went about a long time seeking 
the life of a private man of no business, and with diffi-* 
cnlty found it lying somewhere, neglected by the rest 
And that on seeing this life, it said, that it would have made 
the same choice even if it nad obtained the first lot, — and 
joyfully chose it. That in like manner the souls of wild 
beasts went into men, and men again into beasts : the unjust 
changing into wild beasts, and the just into tame ; and that 
they were blended by all sorts of mixtures. After, therefore, 
all the souls had chosen their lives according as they drew 
their lots, they all "went in order to Lachesis, and that she 
gave to every one the demon he chose, and sent him along 
with him to be the guardian of his life, and the accomplisher 
of what he had chosen. — That, first of all, he conducts the 
.soul to Clotho, to ratify under her hand, and by the whii4 of 
the vortex of her spindle, the destiny it had chosen by lot : 
and, after being with her, he leads it back again to the spin- 
ning of Atropos, who makes the destinies irreversible. And that 
from hence they proceed directly under the throne of Neces- 
sity ; and that, after he had passed by it, as all the others 
passed, they all of them marched into the plain of Lethe 
amidst dreadful heat and scorching, for he said that it is void 
of trees and everything that the earth produces ; — that when 
night came on, they encamped beside the river Amelete, whose 
water no vessel contains. — Of this wafer all of them must 
nocessarUy drink a, certain quantity, au4 s\ici\i ^^ ^\^ \i<i>\. V'ess^H- 
/}y prudence drink more than they oucr\\t,X)LTi^x\^^\.V<i'^V'^^'^^'^ 
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tims to time drinks forgets everything. — And, after tbey w 
lud wleep, and midnight vras approaching, there w 
ud aa earthqu&ke, and the; were tbecce on a eudden carried 
Upwards, some one way, and some another, approscbing t« 
gsnontion like slars. And he himself was forbidden to drink 
of the water. Where, however, and in what manner, he came 
into hif body, he was entirely ignorant ; hut, saddenly look- 
ing up in the morning, he saw himsetf already laid on the 
fonenl pile. Aod this fable, Glaucon, has been preserved, 
and il not lost, and it will preserve ns, too, if we be per- 
maded thereby, for thna we shaJl happily pass over the riv«r 
I«tliQ, snd shall not pollute oar souls. 

But if the company will be peraaaded by me ; considerioi 
the eon] to be immortal, and able to bear all evil and good, 
we ihul always persevere in the road which leads upwards, 
and ahell by all means pursue jastice in nnison with prudence, 
that so we may be friends both to ourselves and the gods, 
both whilst we remain here, and when we afterwarda receive 
its lewards, like victors assembled together ; and so, both 
here, and in that journev of a thousand vears, which we have 
rK'^crllnl, no bliall be haj.py. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TIMJIUS. 



The following Dialc^e, which comprtMa the detailed evohttum 
o/thepfysical w eosmouiffical doctrines of PlcOo, is supposed to 
have taken ^lace on the day following that on which Socrates had 
been discussing with the same party the nature of an ideal or pat- 
tern Republic ; and there is so far an internal connexion between 
the two dialogues, that botii will be found to contain the same 
doctrines of the Ideas (f 1^9 or iSkai) and the Summum bonum ^viz.' 
rhtrva contradistinction to rb yiyv6fitvov, Comp. Tim. ch. ix.)^ 
though presented under different aspects, — the former treating 
them in their relation to moral and politiciEJ perfection, the latter 
physically and cosmologicalljr, displaying the beauty, perfection, 
and benevolence of the Divine worK in the formation of the 
Universe and the organization of Man. The dialogue opens with 
a lively conversation on the political notions set fodb by Socrates 
(or rather elicited by him from the rest) on the preceding day, 
more especially with reference to their practicability in real life 
(eh. i. — iii.) : — and Critias, to gi*atify Socrates, introduces the 
narrative of a long inteniew between Solon and some Egyptian 
priests, about the relative antiquity of the Grecian and Egyptian 
annals, the object of which is to prove, that the state of Atnens, 
in very remote times, corresponaed mainly with the picture of a 
perfect republic, as exhibited by Socr:.ies fch. iv. — vii.). The 
subject. Ijc^ever, is dT-tiJif*' v orthy of Fiill lurther investigation 
by the ;'ifierent partif:^ ])re^eiU ; and the first turn is iinani- 
mously ::riceded to Timaeus, the Pythagorean, on account of his 
profouii'^ knowledge of physics ani astionomy, who accordingly 
entertain tf them with a long and learned discourse on the origin 
of the Universe and the formation of Man, — Critias following mm 
in the succeeding dialogue called by his name, wherein he tries to 
show that tiie men here ideally created (ry koytp yeyovoTac) by 
Timeus, and brought into cndl training by Socrates in the 
Republic, actually corresponded in character with the citizens of 
primitive Athens (ch. vii., viii.). 

It is necessary to premise, however, before vf^ ^iv\«t voXa ^xvnj 

anaJy5i5 of Timaeus's discourse, that Plato, regsit^^^ ^"9» ^ phy~ 

fiiciU theorist, was not so much the pxopouiid^t oi Tt«^ ^sA 
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ei'iginal views, as a critic aod eclecticist, reiiewing the varions 
fcystemB tliot had preceded him, opposing- what he deemed fslw i 
Or vicious, and adopting' wtuit he thought good and Bohd in each. 
Ivow all the earlier pliilosophera, whether of Ionia or Maeni 
Grrcia, had made it their first business to start different tlieones, 
iiiore or leea visionar)", on the origin of the Universe. Thalss 
held the priinftrv element to be vater, Anaiimenes and Diogenes 
aiV) Anaiimander a vast chaos, and tleraclituB_/Jr^ — to whom at 
length succeeded Anaiagoras, the first to recogniEe a Suprtmt 
Intelligence (vof'c) as the principle of life and arranger of the 
primitive chaotic atoms (and from whom Plato undoubtedly 
took eonie of hie leading noti Widely differing from the 

above, Xenophanes mainlainei. >i (i-)— (A« Univerie, to be 

_ God, — a notion, which elicitea Parraenides the atheistic 

dogma, that, aa existence b conpeiv--Ie, and con-eiistence is not 
so, creation it impossible, as it pre-si loses non-e^stence ; and in 
this riew he waa followed by E. edocles, who regarded all 
things as alike uncreated and indes ictible. When such Dotions 
were current, it can scarcely be matte- for surpriee that HeracJltua 
should have pat foilli the doctrine ( qually atheistical) of aper- 
petuai flux, and been followed by t le sophist Protagoras, who 
s^t«d that all hnowleS<ie ia sensaiion, and that man U the 
ineafurt of alt ejistinp t)iiii;ii icfiarerer. And katly, it was tlie 
notion of Pytliagoras (with whose views Plato was beyond 
all doubt deeply imbued), that numbers and music are the prin- 
ciples of th« entire universe, and that the world ie regulated hy 
siiimerical harmony* With all these conflicting views before 
him, and having at the same time a strong internal eonvictioD 
of one grand, comprehensive, and intelligent Unity, — in other 
words, God, — Plato at once boldly impugned the doctrine rf tbe 
EleaticB, that the world around nas an eternal, immntaUi 
esisence ; — maintaining, on the other band, that, as it wu iOt- 
sible, it must have been produced, and was in fact the neoeesaiy 
result of an effective cause, — the work of a ratimal, tiOelligmt, 
and benevolent Architect. ' 

Tiuisus, therefore, in this dialogue, — after st«tinj m limim 
that there are two classes of things, the one eternal, comttaM 
(rairiiv), and not subject to change ; the other mutaiU (floT^pw), 

Seneraied, and liable to decay : the former of which is compre- 
ended by the intellect, the latter by the senses,— broadly sett 
forth the grand doctrine of Theism, that whatever is generated 
must proceed from some cause, namely God, who formed tha 
sensible universe, the most perfect of things generated, according 

• The reader 1> nf'ttti toT faitliiT iitntmstlun on the pre-SocnUc 
Ibeorles of ootore, to SUllbirain't ¥tr,\t»onitii».vo \WYvni«m,TO.«— M i 
jie well ns to iDtrodoctioo* W t^ ■p,oXfcSWWi«ATw<»«sa,Sa.tA.\.*. 
Ibia trfln^laCioD. 
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to an eternal pattern existing in the Divine Mind (ch. ix.). The 
whole, indeed, was the work of the Creator's goodness ; and the 
universe itself likewise was very good, — as it were, an ensouled, 
rational, living heing, — ^perfect in unity, and composed of four 
elements indissoluhly united,-— earth and fire, air and water, — its 
shape heing that of a perfect sphere moving in a circular orhit, 
audits som emanating from its ahode in the centre to all the 
other parts, including even the external surface, — in fine» it 
came torth from its Maker deficient in no single respect, '*a 
blessed God** (ch. x. — ^xiL). 

He next proceeds to unfold the nature and structure of the 
Universe in its several parts. And first, he assumes it to consist 
of two parts,-— one eternal and fixed, because related to the world 
of intellect ; the other corporeal, mutable, and capable of divi- 
sion, — both of which are so united on the principles of number 
and music, as to produce a happy and weU-settlea harmony both 
in structure and motion. Tnis universal soul, moreover, per- 
vades even the distant orbits of the fixed stars and planets, all 
of which depend for their life and circular motion on the eternal 
and constant prindples of number and harmony, — ^the fixed 
stars moving westward on the eternal principle of sameness, the 
planets eastward on that of mutability and difference (ch. xii.). 
But in connexion with this soal, the universe possesses also a 
material body, whereby it becomes cognizant of material things, 
— ^the subjects of opinion and persuasion, as well as of the abs- 
tract truths that form the groundwork of reasoning and science 
(ch. xiii.).* Next came the creation of time, which was effected 
by the formation of the sun, moon, and five planets, whose 
motion, particularly that of the first, creates, determines, and 
watches over, the several divisions of days and nights, months 
and perfect years (ch. 3d v.). The form and motions of the 
worla thus ouce arranged, the Creator proceeds to people it with 
living beings, — ^first, the heavenly gods (i. c. the stars and other 

* Plato, in ch. zxiii. desigoates matter at the recf ptade, and, as it were, 
the narfe (vtto^ox^v, oIov nQrivtiv) of all prodaction ; while God, on the 
other hand,— the sam of all ideas, — ^is the Father and fashioner of the 
Universe. In ch. zxvi. also, it is described as one and the same with 
space, which furnishes a place for all generated thini^s. This principle of 
natare, therefore, is without form, — without an idea; and it is only in the 
productions of the creative energy and the alUsusceptible nature, — that is, 
in the son of the father and mother,— that there is form and determioate 
id-a. This i« clearly laid down in ch. xxiv. ; and Ritter accordingly very 
rightly observes : — ** Matter is nothing more than the condition of all 
human existence, which, however, is a necessary coodiiion, and so causes 
the natural it*elf to appear as necessary; whereas the shape received Croov 
the good is that which under this condition cornea mlo \it\tv^ wci^ \x^%\\s 
net ual existence ia nature."— rKitter, ii. p. 341, comcwt^ \«\\Xv ^.iJcSi, 
oftuif Dialogue.) 
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fldirtlal oodiet) ; teeondly, aiij tad wiiig«d umtuiw ; ftnlhri 
tliMft UTiiiff in th« water ; tad Wlj, tliow flMviii^ OB litt tirt^ 
Thtftan.mdeed9ai«ternMda xaoe d hmwmdj goda^jflkfimh 
ffsled ana Tiflibl% endowied with tej, ■ ri hwa c Sl lomiviBl 
callad immortal, as not being ■aUoet to illMolatlott or ima 
rob. XT.); bat wbeCfaer tbo oarthSidtf kliko the other boAi% 
to be eoneidered an onaooledy genentod gooy and wheihei rtieit 
or in motion, ie not exaetlj oertain. 

Next f oUowe a narratiTe^ almoet pmefy njthlea^ of Ao iv* 

nation of the mortal raoee of an<mah*(oii» xvLr— acvfiU% wUdi 

the Supreme bimself doee not dricn peraoiiaQf to oraa^ bat 

eommite thai taek to the lowor god% iiaei'Tl^g orijy tto oaee ef 

imparting to theee new ereatoree whatever waa to ho hnaertd 

in their eonedtntion. A like number of theeejperiehaMo arf m ah 

ie aeiSgned to each of the etara ; and the tat binh hefay Ao eami 

in alL— that of the human male; nor waa It tOl ainr sftsil 

period, that the female and all other animaly—beaet^ IMie% aai 

birde,— ieeaed from thie mortal form. Of thia befaoi^ Hn^ m^ 

eitiinr, like the nniTorae^ of bodr *and aool iHjitaihma^f oe» 

joined, Timgne next givee a detaibd deeerlptlon^ ht^gli i ning wHfc 

the head, which containe the leading oigaaa of eenae (eh. xl&, 

XX.) ; and he then diTergee into a long inveatigatleft of tiie 

elements of earthly bodies, particularly as respeeta their geo* 

metnc forms, as well also, as of their yarious afleetions^ tixi 

motion or rest, heat or cold, heayiness or lightness, smdl, 

colour, &c., the discussion of which must neomarfly precede 

any satisfactory account of the intellectual and physical man 

(cfi. xxi. — xlii.). Man, he proceeds to obsenre, is composed of 

a corruptible body enshrining an immortal soul; but besides 

this, he possesses an inferior sort of soul, whereby he becomes 

cognizant of the yarious passions and emotions, yia., pleaenre 

and pain, hope, fear, anger, desire, &c ; and all the parts of 

his body are composed ydtn wonderful skill, and yet xept in 

constant subjection to the dominance of reason and mtd- 

lect : — and he now parenthetically intimates the existence of 

two sets of causes, — ^the divine and necessary, — as constantly 

operating together ; of the former of which we can gain only a 

very imperfect knowledge (though for our happinen^ sake we 

sliould ever aspire thereto), while the latter we snould investigate 

for the sake of getting at the former (ch. xliii.). 

Next succeed separate and particular (though somewhat 
fanciful) descriptions of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, spleen, 
intestines, spinal marrow and brain, skull and bones, liga- 
ments and tendons, muscles and flesh, the nerves round the 
head, teetJi, tongue, l\]a8, \iavr, ^va, y^t%.%, %l<s.. &c.^ all of 
which are kept in hea\t\iv «.c1\oxl Xi-j ^^ xv.Ti\\fe^ ^^-ni^'^ ^ 
Uie a/imentary and respixaloTy a^«X«ica^ V^^-^^'^-— ^^*^—^^ 
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object of the whole of these specnlations being to show tho 
existence of design and the adaptation of means to ends throoffh- 
out the work of creation. Now the regolary unimpeded, action 
of all these organs and component parts constitutes bodily 
health ; whereas the disorders and decay of the component 
elements of life are either productive of disease or else slowly 
bring on old age and bodily decay (ch. Ixii.). Then follow 
some curious details respecting the diseases of the hody, which 
are ascribed to many various causes, mostly fancifiu, — some 
few only real, formed on a knowledge of the human fram0 
(ch. Ixm. — ixyiu.). Far more important, however, and far 
more severe, are the diseases of the soul ; and these are assigned 
to two causes, — ^first, hodily infirmity, and secondly, improper 
taeainine, it b^nr a vulgar error to suppose that any one is 
willingly eviL The grea^ and indeed only disease of the souL 
is madness, which assumes two forms, — madness (fiavia)^ and 
folly or idiocy (d^aOuz), both caused by the unhealviy predomi- 
nance of the animal passions over the reason and conscience. 
Great care must therefore be observed constantly to maintain 
ihe mens sana in carpare sano^ to attend diligently to both, with- 
out n^lecting either, — ^to form the body by constant and suitable 
exercise as well as strict temperance, and to cultivate the soul by 
engaging the intellect in the contemplation of divine things and 
eternal truth, including those heavenly revolutions ^nth which 
the human soul also has a close relation and harmony (ch. bdx. 
— ^bnd.). 

The concluding chapters of the dialogue comprise some ob- 
servations on the origin of the lower animals, from which 
it appears that Plato entertained the Pnhagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls; for he ttdnks it probable that 
those who have lived unrighteously and effeminately will, at 
their second birth, be changed into women, — those of both 
sexes who have lived innoceiftly but frivolously, foolishly be- 
lieving that heavenly things could be seen by mortal eye, being 
changed into birds of the air; those, thirdly, who have been 
totally estranged from philosophy, into beasts of the earth ; and 
those, fourthfy, who are to tne last degree foolish and ignorant, 
becoming mere fishes, creatures of the water, to whom the gods 
that formed them have denied even the privilege of breathing 
a thin and pure atmosphere (ch. Ixxii., Ixxiii., compared with 
ch. xvii., where he touches, though more briefly, on the same 
philosophic dogma). Lastly, the whole dialogue concludes with 
a brief, but elegant summary of the great doctrine, of which the 
philosopher has exhibited throughout it so many satisfactory 
proofs, — ^that **this world, which comprises «LTi^'\s» ^^^ ^\najl 
all kinds of liring beings, both mortal ai\^ \\xvTSiOT\5X, 'Okxi^ 
becomes a visible animal embracing visible iiaAAite%^ — ^^'^ voia.'?^ 
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of th« gfMt IntelHgeiMi^r^ inrfUe iod,r-4^ 

tiie MmA aad moit pmfwT^ thh «m ob» and onfy li € t < *to » 

6ach It s ■oceind; aeeonnl of iho leading amniMnli W flu 
TfaiMra% whidi, both ts rMpoeli Inwuin and dacp pliOoi»- 

ffilnatta% is 1)j fu fiia moat dimeiin of any oT'FIMb 
wu«ii— Ihore oang man j paoiigoo in It, wUflh atiQ in ftct 
pojD&oTenilionioatiii^ganiofiiaof ItseoninMntatoin. Theicate 
who would seek Aurthw infonnation than can bo aAndod witUa 
the limitoof atrandation, iaxofaiad to TlBdemam^a Intnda»> 
tiona to the Platonie Diakgooi^ to StaHhanm^a Prolegomena enl 
notea to his edition of the Timcn^ to Bittet^ lennarin enlhi 
physioal doctrines of Plato (toL IL pp* 898—884), and, aboie 
all, to the Talnabk notea and dissertationa in Maitin'a JMa 
ear Jf n»^ db PfalON^ 2 Tola. 8fo. 1848. 
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SOCRATES, TIMJEUS, CRTTIAS, HERMOC&ATES. 

■ 

I. — Soc One, two, three : — but where, dearXimsus, is thai 
fourth of us who jeste^daj were jour guests, but are enter- 
taiuers now ? 

Tim. Some illness has be£dlen him, Socrates ; for he would 
not willingly have missed such a meeting as the present. 

Soc. It is your business, then, of yourself, and [that of] 
these present, to fill up the place of the absent guest. 

Tim. Quite so, Socrates ; and, as far as we can, wjb will 
not fail to do so : for it would be unjust for the rest of us, 
whom you yesterday so handsomely entertained, not to treat 
you with readiness in return. 

Soc. Do you recollect, then, the magnitude and nature of 
the things on which I charged you to speak ? 

Tim. Some, indeed, we do recollect; but what we do not, 
you, who were present, can recal to our memory : or rather, 
if it be not too much trouble, once more briefly run over. the 
whole from the beginning, that it may be the more firmly esta- 
blished in our minds. 

Soc. Be it so. The sum of yesterday's discussion re 
specting a republic was, what form I thought the best, and of 
what sort of men it should be composed. 

Tim. And indeed, Socrates, all that you said was quite 
according to our mind. 

Soc. Did we not in the first place separate the class of 
Lusbandmeu, an J ever so many other artificers, from that of 
those who fight in defence of the state ? 

Tim. Yes. 



BfO 

Soa And wbenwelmd si^gned to erwy oim ilMtnigb 
employment wliidi mm ndted to hit own nttnmi and nl 
presenbed to eftoh hit partienhr tai, wo bode the nStuj 
cute confine themielTes to the nmple dntj cf nwtiwthy m 
stale firom the lioatile ineoniona both of internal and extend 
foes ; — mildljjr to adminiater inatiee to their aobieeti^ aa bang 
natorall J friend^ bnt fieiedy to eonhaft with aodi ibei ai 
miffbt mQ in their wagr* 

Tiac. Qnite ao» of eomae. 

Soa We asserted, I thndc, that the aonb of the gnaidiaai 
shonld be natually higli-s^iited, and at the aame tnM 
remarkaUj pbiloaophie^ ao aa to eaaUe them towaxda either 
friends or foes reapeettrdy to be gentle or aerem. 

Tnf. Ton did ao. 

Soa Bnt what, abont their tiaiiiingf Did we not aqr 
that they onght to be instmeted in gymnaatie soDBieiaB^ 
mnac, and other snitabk branches of idenoef 

Tim. Yes. 

Soo. With reroeet at least to those thnstndned, it' was aoBM- 
how said, that they should regard neither gold nor sQ^er nor 
any such property, as their own private possession, bnt rather, 
like subordinates, should receive the wages of their ^^naidian- 
fihip from those whom they defend and preserve, their recom- 
))eDse being no more than sufficient for temperate men, and 
that tbey should spend their income in conunon, with a view 
only to mutual subsistence,, bestowing their attention whdly 
on virtue, in preference to every other pursuit 
' Tim. This too was so stated. 

II. — See. Respecting women, too, we asserted that their 
nature should be aptly conformed to resemble that of men, 
aud that they should all engage in common with them, both 
in the duties of war and the other employments of life. 

Tim. This too you alleged. 

Soc. But what about the procreation of children? This 
perhaps you easDy remember, on account of the novelty of 
the proposal ; for we ordered that marriage-unions and chil- 
dren should be in common to all persons whatsoever, special 
care being taken also that no one should be able to distingui^ 
nis own children indWidviaW^^ViMX. ^VL cousider all as their 
kindred; regarding t\iose oi aiv ^^^ ^^^^^^^ >2^'^^^'^<^ 
of life, as their brotViers ^t.^ ^..x^t^-x^^^^ ^^^^ v^^'^^ 
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luid jet farther back, as parents and grandsires,— and those 
belonr them, as their children and grandchildren.* .- 
■■ Tm. Aye, — these things too, in the way yon describe them, 
ar« easily remembered. 

- • Soa That they might at once acquire then the best pcs- 
dble natural disposition, I recollect that we decreed that the 
mlers, male and female, whom we placed over the mar- 
riage contract, shoold secretly contrive, through certain lots, 
that the worthy shoold assort only with the worthy, the base 
with the base, — and that no discord might arise from this 
-connexion, we should refer all the blame of the union to 
•fortune alone. 
' Tik. This, too, we remember. 

Soa - We ordered, moreoTer, that the children of the goo( 
should be properly trained, but those of the bad secretly eert 
to the other part of the state, while of those who are con- 
«tantly arriving at manhood, such as are found to be of a 
good disposition, should be recalled from exile ; those, among 
them, on the contrary, who have proved themselTes unworthy, 
being in their turn ba.Dished to the place occupied by those 
just promoted. 

Tim. Just so. 

Soc. Have we, then, sufficiently summed up yesterdays 
discussion ; or do we need anything further, friend TimsBus, 
that has been omitted ? 

Tim. By no means, Socrates; for these were the very 
things discussed. 

III. — Soc. You shall now hear some further details respect- 
ing the republic that we have described, and how I feel 
towards it. The feeling, then, seems to me somewhat similar 
to this, — as if some one, on beholdiog beautiful animals, 
either wrought by the graver s art, or really alive, but in 
a state of perfect rest, were to entertain a desire to behold 
them in motion, struggling, as it were, in those exercises which 
seem best suited to their bodies. Just the same do I feel 
towards that form of state which we have desciibed ; for I 
should gladly listen to any one who recited the story of 
the contests that one state engages in with others, when it 
ventures becomingly on war, and exhibits in the course of 

• This subject is considered at some leuztb '\u XiitxVvT^^i^^KS^'k^iEJi 
a/Ut books of the RepubLc, as well as ia the Lavjs,^. "Ji^ ,\i. 

Y 
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Iwdi meAr^ cDpomitan nd t«M ■<« o 4hli c iM witt ' 
dml tlitaiL Ob Oete poiat^ inteC OdtifM aal 
cateii I amooBMiowof myowniinldBljtopniiMtibA 
and flie ateto Moarfing: to Ibw dwrt; aal ihrt I thodi^l 
be ao JMipaMe » no woodfli^ at : L- liaiiB» fteand iheMiiriiiii 
ofnnioii Tefpecting tlie poeto boA cf tlie pant aad fauMat 
. age;— 4iot that I impm the poeMribe^ hik 9£H ^iwrnj 9mi:^ 
mast aea^ Hiat being ao in d lat i ya nob, thej noet eaaByaait^ 
in the belt muiner imiteto those tUogi inifbiflb dwf km. . 
been taiaed; wlule, on the eontmy, ivhalefarii aaooa^ 
aeoted with their tnanini^ it hard for them t» iautaia in^'/ 
evm in aetion% and in ^gide enren yet nawe dJIBoalt Aadlir: 
for the tribe of 8opfaiai% I deem iMa indeed wifjbitjAinm^ 
both in mnltqpljnig words aad mMKj odisr flae aceempliA^ 
mento ; yet I fiiar, as thej have no ssttibd abode^ hat a au ila i 
through Tsrioas dtie% and dweD ia no abode rf their oi«%. 
thej win form £dse eonjeetoree respeeting both pUkse- 
phers and politicisn% as to the magnitiiide and aaiare both-cf 
the actions whidi they aduere in war, aad of the wmrda thtj 
employ in their matoal intercouise. The only people remain- 
ing, then, to whom I can apply, are those of yonr characia 
and habit, versed both hy nature and training in philoeophy 
and political sdence. rot Tinuens here of Locris, in Italy, 
which is goyerned by the best of laws,* being withal not 
inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, 
has in his own state attained to the highest official honoon^ 
and has likewise in my opinion reached the summit of all 
philosophy. Critjas, too, as we all know, is not ignorant of 
the particulars that we are now mentioning ; — and respecting 
Hermocrates also, we haye ample testimony for the belief that 
he is both by nature and education well suited to all thess 
pur8uits.t Hence, when I perceived yesterday your great 

* Its code was formed by Zaleucos, and it wab said bj the Syracnsaiw 
to the best gOYeraed of all the Greek cities of Italj. Comp the Laws, L 
638. 

t Critias was a man of a generoos, vigorous-minded disposition, who 

was so fond of the company of philosophers, that be wis said to be 

ici^rrfc f^v kv ^iKoao^iQ, 0iX6(ro0of dk Iv ISuurcuc* He was afterwards 

one of the thirty tyrants, and ^ogt«.\«&* lonil VAtter enemy. Hermocrates 

wag a celebrated Syracusan genetaV, «ic7«t*ilMnR*iJ^^^XftV^'^S!V«ffi'[didei 

*na Xenophon, and who msLdc a '^ow to>awt>yj «*\«fliT5^»<^^aTiL>Ai>H« 
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anxiety to discuss the fonnation of a repablic, I was much 
pleased at it, being well aware, that if you pleased, none could 
better nnfold the successive points for discussion; — inas- 
much as, by properly adapting the state for warlike purposes, 
yon would be the only person in the present age who could * 
80pply it with all things becoming its constitution. Having 
spoken, then, in compliance with your request, I now require 
you, in your turn, to comply with mine; and, as a matter of 
oon^rse, you have agreed to carry on the discussion among 
yoorselves in common and so fortnwith repay my hospitality 
with the feast of reasoning. Here, therefore, am I arrayed 
for the purpose, and readiest of all to partake of the promised 
banquet. 

I V. — Heril Aye, truly, Socrates, as TimsBus here just 
observed, neither will we lack zeal in fulfilling your desire ; nor • 
will we offer any excuse for neglecting it; since only yester- 
day, just affcer leaving this, when we went to the lodging 
of Critias, where both there and before that on the way 
thither, we discussed this very subject. He here then un- 
folded to us a story ^m ancient tradition, which — ^prythee, 
Critias, even now repeat to Socrates, that he may judge 
whether or not it concerns his demand. 

Cri. This we must surely do, if agreeable to TimsBus, our 
third partner in this discussion. 

Tim. I, for my part, fully consent 

Cri. Listen now then, Socrates, to a story very strange 
indeed, yet in every respect true, as it was once related 
by Solon, the wisest of the seven Qsages of Greece]. He 
was the kinsman and intimate friend of our great-grand- 
father Dropides, as he himself often tells us in his poems ; 
and he (Dropides) informed our grandfather Critias (as the 
old man himself in turn told us), that this state had for- 
merly achieved great and admirable actions, the knowledge 
of which nevertheless had been lost through lapse of time and 
the decay of mankindf-^one act in particular being more illus- 
trious than the rest, — in remembrance of which it were 
fitting, that we should not only return you thanks, but also 
in fuU assembly hymn forth to the godoess cur true and just 
acclaim of praise. 

Soc. Well observed: — but what la l\iia ^jc^v^N^xcvKViV 
which Critias described as having been not oxX'^ t^^\»^ 

Y 2 
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by Solon, but feally aocompKihed Ij iUi iMe in diji oi 
joret 

Csi. I wiU acquaint yon with ttui indent atoiy, irludi I 
indeed leoeiTed firam no mere youth; lor at that time Cntiai^ 
as he himaelf aaid, iraa almoot ninety yean eld, and I 
myself about ten ; and it chanced then to be the time of dw 
Cur§oti$ ApatwriorwaL^ The boys' indeed were then maa^ 
through tl^ eeremomes eustomaij irith them. at this mti- 
Tal; — ^for our parents proposed pnuses ibr singing Teisei; 
and tli^iefore a multitude of T ois es of many poets wen 
recited, and many of us eqiedally sang the poeois of SokOi 
as being at that time new. Then one of oar tribes whete 
it was liis real o^nicm or he wished to gratify Ciitias^ aud k 
. thought Solon not only the wisest of men in m att es a genst 
rally, but as regards poetry the most noble of: all noetic 
On hearing this, the old man (for I well remember it) nil 
exceedingly pleased, and sud, langhing— -'If Soloii^ «h 
Amjnanaer, had not considered poetiy as a mere aauiS8nMiit» 
but made it, as othors do, a serious emploTment, and ao ebm- 
pleted the histonrwhidi he had brought from Egypt; and, 
had not been forced to relinqaieh it by the seditions and 
numerous other troubles in which he found his oonntrj 
involved, I do not think that either Hesiod, Homer, or any 
other poet, would have acquired more distinguished renown.' 
' And what was that story, Critias V asked he. * One about 
an action/ replied he, ^the greatest and most celebrated, 
.which this state ever achieved ; although, through lapse oi 
time and the death of those by whom it was undertaken, its 
fame has not descended to our own day.* * Tell it,* said he, 

* The Apaiuria, according to Proclns and Soidas, were festhralt in 
hoooar of Dionysus, publicly celebrated for the space of three days ; and 
they were assigned this name, ^t' dTrarijv, that is, on aoooant of the 
deception through which Poseidon is reported to hayevanqnished Xanthns. 
The first day of these festivals was called ^opwfia, in whidi, ai the name 
indicates, those of the same tribe feasted together ; and hence (sars 
Proclos) on this day tvojxiai cat ^ciTrva woXXd, splendid banouets and 
much feasting took place : — the second day was caUed dvdppwt^, < 
sacrifice, because many victims were sacrificed in it ; the victims being 
called dvappv^QTa :— the third day, of which Plato speaks in this place, 
W&5 ca'ied KovpnitrnQ^ because on \\iv& dvj Kou^ov^^^t. \a^ boys or girls, 
were collected to have their names Tc^XjeT^^\xv\^«tt \fCt«AV^^^aT^\s»\\\— 
to these some add a fourth day , wYActi \:ii«^ «^ V-rVUa w Wa ^<»| «5v«. 
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*' from the beginning ; and say what tbat was, wliich Solun 
asserted as tme, as well as bow and from wbom be beard 
if 

V. — * In Egypt^' said be, * in tbe Delta, abont tbe snmmit 
of wbicb tbe streams of tbe Nile are dinded, is tbe district 
(^yofidc) snmamed Saitical ; tbe cbief city of wbicb is Sais, 
wbence also came tbe king Amasis ; and it bad a presiding 
divinity, wbose name is in tbe Egyptian tongue Neithy wbicb 
fbey say corresponds witb tbe Greek Athena; and the 
people profess to be great friends of tbe Atbenians, and 
united witb tbem in a sort of close alliance. Solon said 
tbat on bis arrival tbitber, be was very bononrably received ; 
and, espedally, on bis inquiring abont ancient affairs of tbose 
priests wbo possessed superior knowledge in sucb'matters, be 
perceived tbat neitber bimself nor any one of tbe Greeks (so 
to speak) bad any antiquarian knowledge at all. And once 
on a time dearous of inducing tbem to narrate tbeir ancient 
stories, be nndert<x>k to describe tbose events wbicb bad for- 
merly happened among ns in days of yore, — ^tbose about tbe 
first Pboroneus and Niobe, and again after tbe deluge of 
Deucalion and Pyrrba (as described by tbe mytbologists), 
together witb tbeir posterity, paying due attention to the dif- 
ferent ages in wbicb these events are said to bave occurred : 
— K)n wbicb one of their extremely ancient priests exclaimed, 
** Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, and aged 
Greek there is none/' Solon, on hearing this, replied, " How 
can you say this ? " To wbom the priest, " You are all youths 
in iiitelligence ; for you bold no ancient opinions derived 
from remote tradition, nor any system of discipline tbat can 
boast of a hoary old age : — and the cause of this is the mul- 
titude and variety of destructions tbat have been and will be 
undergone by tbe buraan race, the greater indeed arising from 
fire and water, others of less importance from ten thousand 
other contingencies. Tbe story, for instance, tbat is current 
among you, that Phaeton, the offspring of tbe Sun, once 
attempting to drive bis fatber's chariot, and not being able to 
keep Abe track observed by his parent, burnt up tbe surface 
of the. earth, and perished himself, blasted by lightning, is 
generality regarded as fabulous, but in point of fact it refers 
to a decf ination (or parallax) of tbe beavenly V>od\^^ t%^<5\vY^.^ 
round tbh earth, and indicates tbat, at ceT\2LVCL\ox\%'\^\ftXS"^ 

I . 



of tifiM^ the flwih'f mahob is doitomd hj^ vS^^itf Cshl* 
When IMb ocean, ihen thoee wbo OTreD etCher on moni- 
taiD8| or in lofty and dry plaoe% periib in gronte hbbImb 
than thoee dwelling near rirer^ or on tae w Aore;-^ 
whereas to ns the Nile it not only an Mdegnaxd from aU 
other tronblei^ bnt libexatee and yi ee eivee na alao firomthii 
in particular ; — and afiain when the god% tonuify the earth, 
deluge its enr&oe witn water, then the h e w U men and dm- 
herds on the moantune are preeerred in adbty, while ue . 
inhabitants of year cities are honied away to flie ae^ hj the 
impetuonty of the riTcn. In this onr conntry, on the oAsr 
hand, the waters neither then ftD, nor erer um fidlen ficon 
above npon the plains, but on the oontnij an natoiaBy 
driren upwards from the ear&'a intexior : mdio these eanses 
it is owing, that the most andent things axe said to be hers 
presenred. The truth i% however, that in aU plaeee when 
there is ndther intense cold nor immoderate heat, the xaee sf 
man is always found to exist, sometimes in ]es% sometinMsiB 
greater number. And all the noUe, ge a ti or ottierwiee die* 
tinguished achievements, performed eimer by oonelTea, or br 
you, or elsewhere, of which we have heard the report, — sU 
these have been engraven in our temples in very remote times, 
and preserved to the present day; while, on the contrary, 
with you and all other nations, they are only just committed 
to writing, and all other modes of transmission which states 
require, — when again, at the usual period, a current from 
heaven rushes on them like a pestilence, and leaves the sur- 
vivors among you both destitute of literary attainments and 
unacquainted with music; — and thus you become young 
again, as at first, knowing nothing of the events of ancient 
times, either in our country or youra. As for the transactions^ 
indeed, Solon, which you have just related from yonr anti- 
quities, they differ but little from puerile £Eible8 : — ^for in the 
first place you only mention one deluge of the earth, whertas 
there had been many before ; and in the next place your are 
unacquainted with that most noble and excellent race of men, 
who once inhabited your country, from whom you andf your 
whole present state are descended, though only a small rem- 

* It was the opinion of "Rer^cWtKx.^ wv^ taaxv^ ^1 ^<ft old phiVosopbrn, 
lli^tthe earth would be periodVcaVl^ Aesxto^jfc^iXi^ ^x^ w ^^^vw . 'XCt^fc xi^rSssa 
M js borrowed, perhaps, from ttie 1.^>v^\«jxs. VVl^m^.^^^ '^'^si.va^ 

\ 
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nant of this admiiable people is now remainiDg,-— joq^ ^ 
ignorance in this matter resolting from the fad ^t their 
posterity for many generations died without the power of speech 
through the medium of letters;* for long before the chief 
deluge, a cily of Athenians existed, regulated bj the best laws 
both in militaiy and all other matters, whose noble deeds and* 
dyil institutions are said to have been the most excellent of 
all that we have heard to exist under heaven/' 

YL-^^ Solon, on hearing this, expressed his admiration, and 
exhibited the most ardent desire, entreating the priests to 
relate to him aoeniatelj and in order the whole history of his 
ancient fellow-dtisens. And then one of the priests replied, 
^ I have no objection, Solon ; and for your sake, and that of 
jour dtjj I will relate the whole, and more particularly on 
account of that goddess, to whom is asagned the guardian- 
ship both of your state and ours, and by whom both have 
been founded and fostered; yours indeed haying apriority 
orer ours of a thousand years, from having received its 
origin from HephsBstus and the Earth ; and die annals even 
of our own city ^Sais^ have been preserved eight thousand 
years in our sacred writings. I wOl briefly describe, then, 
the laws and more illustrious actions of those states which 
have existed nine thousand years ; and when we are more at 
leisure, we will take the sacred writings themselves, and re- 
oount an exact history of every particular. 

*' ^^ ])^w, consider the laws of these people, as compared with 
those prevailing here; for you will find here even at the 
present day many examples of institutions that formerly 
existed in your ci1y7 First of all, the priests passed their 
life separate from all the rest; and next, the artificers so 
exercised their crafts, that each followed his own employ- 
ment without mingling with any other class of workmen. 
The same method was likewise adopted with shepherds, hun- 
ters, and husbandmeiL. The soldiers, too, you will find, were 
separated from other kinds of men, and were enjoined by the 
laws to engage in nothing but war. The armour, too, which 
each employed, such as shields and darts, resembled that 
which we used first of all the Asiatics, — the goddess in those 
places, as she did to you, first pointing out their use. A^vxl^ 

* Gr. ypifi/iaffi rtXtvrav li^o^vovc, which can 0TA"^\>e^M«^JtiXWk>ao^ 
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with rmeet to wiadom, jon vmj panelTe wliai siftnitioii the. 
law pud to it eren tnm Om nnt, m likewijM . to all dat 
respeeta tbe imiTerMii inelodiii^eTen diviiuitiAn and madidhfib 
that eonduoM to the yia ac tya tion of health; aod.froni tbete^ 
which are divine tfaugai the inqniiy nroeeeda. to hnmsa 
a&ire and all other hrasbhee of leHmiig tlier0with:eoiiBeeted.: 
Such then wai the principle of dittribirtion aod anRangemcnt 
on which the sodden first fonnded and eitaUidied your iMe, 
choosing for that purpose the place in wUch 70a were-boni; 
because shefoiesaw uiat fifom its ezoeUent j s mpwa tii w ^ ttS: 
r^on would TOodnce men of tbe. most. oonsBnnnato wisdoat^ 
and, the goddess^ of oonne, bebg a 1of)Ar bolk jof wiedoa 
and war, sdeetod a spot likely to produce men most vsssfl^^. 
bling herself; and fixed on this first mm thaiii aeldad fibpdib 
Yon proceeded to settle, then, under the protooljm of soch: 
tike laws, and what is more^ under good g ov eri iu wpl» * sn^. 
passing aJl men likewise in eveiT.Tiiine^v«B beooaMS As:^ 
descendants and disciples of the gods. 

* " Manj7 and mightjr deeds S your states then, ant h^n^ 
recorded m writing [jn our sacred reoords,3| vti call fixrih 
cor admiration ; nerertheless there is one in particular, which 
in magnitude and valour surpasses them all ; — for these writ* 
ings relate what a prodigious force your city once oyeTcame» 
when a mighty warlike power, rushing from the Atlantic sea, 
spread itself with hostile fury over all Europe and Asia^ 
That sea indeed was then navigable, and lutd an island 
fronting that mouth which 3rou in your tongue call the PiUais 
of Hercules; and this island was larger than Libya and 
Asia put together ; . and there was a passage hence for travellers 
of that day to the rest of the islands, as well as from those 
islands to the whole opposite continent that surrounds thai 
the real sea. For as respects what is within the mouth here 
mentioned, it appears to be a bay with a kind of narrow 
entrance; and that sea is indeed a true sea, and the land 
that entirely surrounds it may truly and most correctly be 
called a continent lu this Atlantic island, then, was formed 
a powerful league of kings, who subdued the entire island, 
together with many others, and parts also of tlie continent ; 
besides which they subjected to their rule the inland parts 
of Libytij as far as Egyi^t» «ba^ ^vyxo"^ ^?a^ as far as 
2>rr2jenia. The whole ot tVi\a ioxc^ >uW^ \i€v\i^ ^^^^i^x^V 
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a. powerful leagae, undertook at one blow to enslave lx)tb your 
country and onrs, and all tbe land besides tbat lies witbin tbe 
moutb*. Tbis was tbe period, Solon, wben tbe power of your 
state was nnirersally celebrated for its virtue and strength ;— 
for, surpassing all otbers botb in magnanimity and military 
skill, sometimes taking tbe lead of tbe Greek nation, at 
others left to itself by tbe defection of the rest, and brought 
into the most extreme danger, it still prevailed, raised tbe 
trophy over its assailants, kept from slavery those not as yet 
endaved, insured likewise tbe most ample liberty for all of us 
without exception who dwell within the Pillars of Hercules. 
Subsequently, however, through violent earthquakes and 
deluges which brought desolation in a single day and night, 
the whole of your warlike race * was at once merged under 
tbe earth ; and the Atlantic island itself was plunged beneath 
the sea, and entirely disappeared ; — ^whence even now tbat sea 
is neither navigable nor to be traced out, being blocked 
up by the great depth of mudt which the subsiding island 
produced."^^^ 

YIL-^Me above, D Socrates, is tbe sum of what tbe elder 
Critias Repeated from tbe narration of Solon: — ^and wben 
yesterday you were discoursing about a republic and the 
<^tizens composing it, I was reminded to my surprise of what 
I have now mentioned ; for I perceived how divinely, as it 
were, by a kind of good luck, and without wandering from 
the mark, you in most respects coincided with Solon's state- 
ment. Still I was unwilling to disclose these particulars 
immediately ; since, from tbe long lapse of time since I first 
heard them, I did not remember them with sufficient accu- 
racy [for repetition]. I considered, therefore, tbat I ought, 
before relating it, first of all to rehearse tbe whole diligently 
to myself. And this was why I yesterday speedily complied 

* rh vap vfiv iUlx>-[i^ov. So reads Stallbaum, on the authority of 
sever^ MSS.i the old reading being vap vfjLwv, which is retained by 
Bekker. 

i* Gr. VfiKov capra /3aOic IfirroSotv ovtoq. The old reading is 
KarafipaxkoQ. We have here . lowed Bekker's emendation. 

X The whole of the story about the Atlantic isles, so much canvassed 
by the critics, is so improbable and so at variance with the geo^phical 
knowledge of the Greeks, even in Plato's time, l\\^\. Sx. tvci ci^^"^ "ti^ ^^«i- 
sidered as a mere myth. See Martin's adm\Ta\Ae Te,taw\A, "Elud-w iwr \^ 
Timee, 
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mill your demands, conceiving, as is most importaot in sucb 
matters, tliat we ought cot to lack ability to present s dis- 
course suited to the object in view. Hence was it, as Her- 
mocrates here observed, that as soon as we left here yester- 
dny, I brought ap the eahject before my friends here, in order 
to refresh my memory; and hy afterwarda meditating- on it 
at night, I acquired nearly a complete recollection of the 
whole story. According to th-e proverh, indeed, what we 
learn in childhood takes a wonderful hold on the memory: 
— lor with respect to Biyeelf, for instance, I am not certain 
that I could recall the whole of yesterday's discourse, though 
I should be very much astonished if anything that I had 
heard a, very long time ago were to escape my remembrance. 
"What I then heard, indeed, was listened to with great pleasure 
and delight ; and the old man very readily recounted it, even 
when I frequently asked for a repetition ; and thus the story 
became like the brands of indelible writing fixed in my 
memory. Well then, as soon as it was day I repeated the 
narrative to my friends, that they might aid me in fairly 
recounting my story. Now, therefore, as respects the object 
of all that has been said, Socrates, I am prepared to relate, 
not only the general heads, but the particulars also of all that 
I heard. As for the citizens and slate wliich yon described 
to us yesterday as in a fable, we will now conTert it into a 
reality, and consider the state established by yon u no othei 
than this [of Atbetis,^ and the citizens which yon described 
aa no other than those real ancestors of oars, allnded to by 
the Egyptian priests. Indeed th^ wiU haimooin in ereiy 
respect ; and we shall not be far from the mark * in aasert- 
ing that your citizens are the very peo|de who existed mt 
that time. Each faking uor share then in this diacoBmoni 
we will try our utmost to bestow suitable attention to the 
task that you have assigned na. It is reqoirite therefore 
to consider, Socrates, whether this narrative answers onr 
pnrpose,t or we should seek some other in its stead. 

Soc. And what other, Criti-' can we receive in prefer- 

ence to this, which, from its affl^ ,y, is extremely suitable 

to the festival of the goddess, and has the all-imporiant merit 

"■ Gr. ovr iwaao^fia, lit. »« «haU iwt linj wit <if tome. Tke olJ 

reediog is an-uKTofuBo, tWc'Ii'm imttaniiS^'W., 

f Gr. it mrd m.Cv i XofH JHiiv oVroi.. 
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of being not a ctmningl j devised fable, but a true bistoiy ? 
It is imposdble, ther^ore, to say, how and whence, if we 
abandon your narrative, we should find another more suit- 
able. We cannot; but must acknowledge that jou have 
been happy in your narration; and, as for me, after my 
discoorse of yesterday, I will now rest, and be in my turn a 
listener. 

YIII. — ^Cri. Consider then, Socrates, the arrangement of 
this banquet of yours, how we settled it. For we think it 
right that Timseus, who is the most astronomical of us all, 
and has bestowed much pains in acquainting himself with 
the nature of the universe, should be the first to discourse 
to ns, beginmng from the creation of the world, and ending 
with the nature of men; — and also that I after him, re- 
ed ving from hiui» as it were, the men which have been 
ideally produced — and some of them, too, excellently educated 
by you, — should introduce them among ns here, according to 
the word and law of Solon, as to proper judges, and make them 
members of this city; as being r^dly those very Athenians 
of bygone days, wluch were described as unknown to us 
in the report of the sacred writings ; — and so, in future, we 
will treat them in our discourse as citizens and Athenians. 

Soc. I am now, it seems, to be plentifully and splendidly 
entertained in my turn with a banquet of arguments : — it is for 
you, then, O TimsBUS, to begin the discourse, having first of 
all invoked the gods according to the usual custom. 

Tui. Well, Socrates, this at any rate is true, — that 
those who have even the least share of wisdom, always 
invoke the deity on entering eveiy undertaking, whether 
small or great ; and so we likewise (unless we be in every 
respect unwise) who are now about to speak concerning the 
universe, whether it be generated or without generation, shall 
(if we be not very unwise) make it our first duty to invoke 
the gods and goddesses, and pray that what we speak may be 
first of all pleasing to them, and also in consistence with our- 
selves. And as respects the invocation of the gods, so have 
I acted for myself; while as respects ourselves, we must 
lead you by that way which you may most easily under- 
stand, and which will best enable me to explain my meaning 
about the proposed Bohjects of discussion. 
IX. — I tbiuk we oughtj in the first pWe, \;o ^"e^^^afc '^"Vsa^ 



Omi is wUeh b mm nm uimUf and las no gnientions 
and whai thai is wbieh is <» • slali ^ ^wMrslioii or W 
conung^ but nerar xaaDy tt. Tiia fbnner of thcM^ indsa^ 
wbieh is appxahanded hj xafiaetion nnitad^rith raaaoiii almgi 
subsists acoording to t omwit y* — wbils tha kttar. is ws* 
eeired bj opnion onitad with inationai pareeption ; mm 
it subsists in a state of ganeration and eomiption, and 
noTer nally is» And, again, tritatarar is raietatad js nsotf^ - 
ssiily generated firom a eertain cause; for it is whoDj inipoi*' 
dUe that anything ahonid be .generated witkoata eann; 
An artificer, ihermre^ of anything^ if he lodka to 'thit 
whidi always snbosts according to samenew, and Jma tiji 
as a sort <n pattern, wo^ ont the form and nature cf UT 
work, he must thun^ neossnrily, produce someddittwhoDy 
beautiful :-^ut where he emplota ton his pattern only wlurt 
is ffenerated, it cannot be beanti^< -v:^" 

Let this unirerse then be calleoMHWii, or liU w^rH or bjr 
any other name that it ususlly leoeiTes ; and let iu^ in th» 
first place^ connder xespeeUng it| what ought to be~ in TSs- 
tigated at the rexy outset of our proposed inqpniy about ihe 
universe, — ^whether it always eidsted, baviug no b^nniog, 
or was generated, beginning from some certain commeoee- 
ment It is generated; — ^for this universe is palpable, and 
has a body ; and all such things are perceptible (t. s, are 
to be apprehended by the senses) ; and things perceptible 
being apprehended by opinion, in conjunction with peroeption, 
appear to be in a state of becoming, and subject to genenir 
tion. Again, with reference to what exists, it must neces- 
sarily have arisen from some cause. 

To discover then the Creator and Father of this universe^ 
as well as his work, is indeed difficult ; and when discorered, 
it is impossible to reveal him to mankind at large. And this 
too, we must consider respecting him, according to which of 
two patterns he modelled the world ; whether with reference 
to one subsisting ever in a state of sameness and similarly 
affected, or with reference to one that is only generated. If 
this world then is beautiful and its artificer good, he evi- 

* The terms raitrSv — darfpov, 5;io(ov— (ivo/iocov, so constantly met 
with in this dialogue, express eternal cow8tanc\|, *& cx^tktr&sted with mutt" 
Ailiiy; and they are fonnd amoii^ ^e X«a. v«^t% xA cy^\x«a ^\s^^ 
Mocording to the Pythagoreans, cous6!tQX«A^^^ ei€m«d»^"l^^x«s«wit. 
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dentlj looked to an eternal pattern ; but if it be witbout 
beaatj, and wbat it is not lawful to mention, he mtist have 
looked to one that is generated. It is eTident, however, to 
ereiy one that he looked to one that was eternal ; — for the 
nniver$e is the most beantifol of generated things, -and its* 
artifioer the best of causes. Being thus generat^ then, it 
has been framed according to principles that can be compre- 
hended by reason and reflection, and ever abides in same- 
ness of being. This, then, being the case^ this world must 
necessarily be the resemblance of something; — ^although to 
describe its origin according to nature is the greatest of all 
undertakings. We should distinguish between an image 
'and its pattern ; just as words are connected with the things 
of which they are the interpreters :— and so when we speak 
of that which is stable and firm, and meiatally intelligible, 
our language should be in like manner stable and immuta-^ 
ble, and asiax ns possible unrefutable and immovable, having 
in this respect no deficiency ; whereas, in speaking concerning 
its image only, and as compared to it, we should use probable 
arguments, that are in strict analogy thereto. 3Ioreover, 
precisely as essence (or true being) is to generation, so is 
'^truth to faith (or mere conjecture). You must not won-^ 
der, then, O Socrates, since different people differ so 
much in opinion about the gods and the formation of the 
universe, if I should be unable to put forth generally ap- 
proved and scrupulously exact statements on so difficult a 
subject; but even if we should only advance reasons not 
less probable than those of others, you should still be content, 
remembering that both I who am speaking, and you who are 
my judges, possess a common human nature ; and you must 
be satisfied therefore, if my assertions are but probable state- 
ments, and should inquire no farther. 

Soa Capitally well said, Timaeus ; and we must proceed 
wholly as you recommend. As regards the prelude then of 
your discourse, we wonderfully approve of it : and now pro- 
ceed to the strain (or main subject) itself. 

X. — Tim. Let us declare then on what account the framing 
Artificer settled the formation of this universe.* He was 
good ; and in the good, envy is never engendered about auy- 
th2n£^ whatever. Hence, being free irom x\i\^ ^^^1^% ^^ 

* Gr, yiviatv cat to Trav roll. 



Sauni tint all tiajtgt ihoidd m mDcb as posEible iefie__^ 
hinudf. AnyoM^thanlbr^irktiaceiTea tbiaas theleadii^' 
prind^ of gSBsntioD aad the^vniTeree irom intelligent' 
man, will neeirs H moat eanMtlj. For as tbe deity deaired, 
u tax ma ponbl«k tint ■!! tUngi dtonld be good, aJid nothing 
•tU,— be M>oardinglj took arnytluiig ttiat v/ae risible and- 
not in a itato id iMt, bmt in arcMMre agiiation and dJEorder, 
and tbsB rednesd it from diatBdar into order, conceiTiDg the 
lattar to be &r better Uma tbe finnw. It ie not, iodeed, and 
never wmm, lanrM to do anjthing else but what is moot , 
bonoanUe; and aeooidiii^^,_ba iomid by reasoning tbat of - 
tluDgi satnnllj TiriUe^ aouni^ iritliout ioteliigeiice could ba 
moie beutifbl tbaa wbat ia iriiollj endowed with intellect' 
ud bendea thia, tbatqut from tae soul do one coald pos- 
aaai intdligflDea.* In pnianaaea of thia reasoning, placing 
intelleet in aool and aool in bodj, he constracted the oni- j 
vena; that tbaa it a^^ be a imrk natornJI; the most" 
beantifDl and the beat Hraoe, Utercforc. we have a rea- 
aonahle motiva tar oalUng tlie wtnld an ammal widk a aoal, 
truly inteDeotDal, and «wted thiongfa the pnridoDee ii the 
deihr. 

XL — Thia being the ca«a, let na next eonrider, in the 
lihenesa of what animals the eomponng artificer Eruned the 
. nnirerse. We must by no means then think, that be would 
deign to fiiahion it like animals anbaisting as a part of any- 
thing (i. e. in an incomplete form) : fur nothing reaemUiiig 
an imperfect animal can puasibly be beantifoL Bnt we may 
_ ctiDsider it on the other hand, as most nearly of all leaembUng 
-' what contains the. other animals both eepvately and ooDeo- 
tively aa parts Qof a whole ;3 — ^for it (the nmverse) com- 
prises within itself all intelli^ble animals, jnst as thia worid 
coDtaina ua and all other ^nsible creatarea.t The deity, ia- 

* Plsto secmi, tberetore, to n^nl the •onl i^XTli — *a IntermediitB 
■i^nt and anitiDg bond between poiihable bodiei and the eternal and 
indestructible intellect, poverfallj' acting on matter; bat yet, on tha 
other haad, cloielj and necessarily connected with inteDect i ttMni^ 
not like the btter, naturallj eternal and indestmctible, bnt the hot 
of tilings Ecnerated and constituted eternal bj tbe diiine decrees. 

t Gr. ov t' fUTi raWa Zi^a eaO' iv tat tari flv^ /^P'u, roirff 
raiTVf iiuoiOTaTOV a£iT<iv (Tvai riQiiivitv. Tbc isnmng is someirhiil 
obscure.- the above is StaUWiim'»miCTV«»»:=«>^, J^'S^*";*^™; 
« tie beginoing. It may UoWi^e4.»«««4»^=*'*^''^*>*-«'^^^ 
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deed, deenrous of making it in all respects resemble the 
most Iteantifdl and entirelj perfect of intelligible objects, 
formed it into one visible animal, containing tcithin itself all 
t^ other animals with which it is naturally allied. Are we 
not, then, right in conclading that there is but one heaven 
(or universe) ; or is it more correct to assert that there are 
many and infinite ? One only, fl answer,^ if it has been 
fabncated according to the original pattern. For that which 
comprehends all intelligible animals whatever, can never be 
8ec(ynd to any other : — for there would be need of another 
animal again to comprise these two, of which they would 
both be parts ; and it would be more proper to assert that 
the universe resembles this comprehending third, rather than 
the other two. In order, therefore, that the world may in its 
substantive existence [jcara Ttjy fiovtamy^ resemble the all* 
perfect animal — on this account the fiamer of the worlds 
produced neither two nor an infinite number; but this, 
the solely-begotten heaven (or universe) having been gene- 
rated, now exists and ever will exist 

' Now, whatever has been generated, must necessarily 
have bodily shape, and be visible as well as tangible. But 
nothing can be visible without the aid of fire, and nothing 
tangible without something solid, and nothing solid without 
earth,— owins to which, the deity at the beginning of his 
constructive labour composed the body of the universe from 
fire and earth. But it is not possible for two things alone to 
cohere, without the intervention of a third ; for a certain ' 
bond is necessary between the two. And the best of all ^^ 
bonds is that, which, as nearly as possible, unites into one^ 
both itself and the natures bound with it But propor- 
tion will naturally best show this efiect;* — ^for whenever, 
either in three numbers, or solids, or powers, the middle 
bears the same ratio to the last as the first to the middle 
— and again also, as the last is to the middle, so is the 
middle to the first ; then the middle (or mean) term becom- 
ing both first 'and last, and the last and first again each 

objects, that Empedoclcs had laid down that the universe is rorj to c— 
although the Trapdduyfia apxtrwTrov rotr/xov alffOrjrov, 

* So we have ventured to render, — tovto Sk tt^wkiv AvoXo-^Ca itok- 
Xccrra aTTort^up. On the wholt subject, see SlaXl\>a>]iii^%\o\i%^xA^ali>i>* 
factory note. 
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beeome meant, thqr aiut thus dl iMMniOj: bMome Ai^ 
aune rehfirel]!: to eadi^other, and limiig leooiMi. tlie aaar 
with eadi othov will aU be oiie^;^:lf,itliMi,^die hoiji^im^ 
nniTene hail been a aopeifieifla ^y.widioaft tMnlrniiii, eai' 
me^um alone wonld bnTe aafked, bm.Jbrbiiidiii^3t.«Bi 
thai bdonga to it; — bat -in tbe pteaent eaee^ na.ii wnidooBoi 
to be a. aolid — and aolids are nerer one onl^, boft dwi^ 
jomted togetber bj two mediai-r^iriiaaee tlie.^dfl|^:.|hm 
water and air between ilxe and eairlh>-«nd bjiln»ipMi% 
them aa £tt aa poeriUe in p rop o rt i on toeaeh othet^ ao flit 
fire shonld be to air na air to wata^ and aa wiri^mwibutm . i 
water to earfl, — he thoa bomid iumI Aained 4eget h ac ^^^ 
world yinble and tanpUe. OniUa aeeomit alaoy'tindi bmzA 
each element^ which are fSrar in -nmnbei^ the 'tod]r tf : tfi '^ 
universe was oonfeaaedlj genuated .bjja oertain Komirtioii; •; 
and hence has reanlted andi an intiniaigr) -that 'iJl;» farti "* 
aptlj cohere, and are indiasolnUe ezeept byivUi. nmtnq; 
artificer. ' ' . .. -;:. .;. — : 

Of these four elements^ {hen, the eompodlaon^if tlie^widdd '' 
recdred one whoU of eaeh :* — ^for its composing arlifiMr eoa- • 
stituted it from entire elements of fire, water, air, and earihT 
leaving no part of any one of them, nor any eztraneonspowsi^ 
—considering that it would thus be a whole animal, in the 
highest degree perfect and of perfect parts ; and besides this, 
tliat it would be one, as nothing would be left, from which 
any other such element could be produced ; and lastly, that it 
would be free from old age and disease, — ^and perpeiring also 
that the principles composing bodies, as heat and cold, and aD 
possess vigorous powers, when they surround bodies exter- 
nally and intcrefere with them unseasonably, dissolve their 
union, and bring on diseases and old age, whereby they decay 
and perish. Owing to such causes and reasonings, then, he 
framed this universe, as one whole, an united senes of perfect 
wholes, perfect, undecaying, and without disease. He gave 
it also a figure becoming and allied to its nature ; — and lo 
the animal destined to comprehend all others vnthin itself 
that figure as the most becoming, which includes within 
itself every sort of figure whatever. Hence he fashioned it 
in the shape of a sphere, perfectly round, having its centre 
* Gr. €v o\ov ecacTov,— onfc'w\io\t,mV3kiwxl^«Sic«sic^« w^^ 
—the TO riXtiov, alluded to\)7 Kmto\it>Vl^^^\i.wAv^- 
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everywliere equally distant Trom tlie boanding extremities, a« 
being the most perfect of all figures, and most resembling 
himself ; — and he did this, considering the similar to be infi- 
nitely more beautiful than the dissimilar. 

Next, he most carefully polished the external circumference 
of this sphere, — and this for many reasons. It needed, in- 
deed, neither eyes, nor ears, as there was nothing externally 
either visible or audible : — ^neither was it surrounded with 
air, as if it reqmred respiration ; — ^nor, again, did it require 
any organ, through which it might receive its nutriment, 
and discharge it agun when digested : for nothing was 
either added to or taken from it, that being impossible. In- 
deed the universe is artfully made to provide itself with 
nutriment through its own decay, as well as to sufibr and cIo 
hH things in itself^ and by its own operations ; — ^because, indeed, 
its creator conceived tluit it would be much more excellent, 
if independent in action, than if it required extraneous aid. 
And he did not think fit to give it hands either, as it had 
nothing either to receive or reject ; nor yet of feet, or any 
other members suited to locomotion : — ^for he assigned to it 
a motion peculiar to itself, being that of all the seven kinds 
of motion,* which chiefly belongs to intellect and reflection. 
Hence, making the world to turn constantly on itself and 
on the same point, he gave it a circular motion, and took 
from it all the other six, without giving it any power of 
progression : and as this revolution required no feet, he 
created the world without legs and feet 

XII. — ^Tbus was it, that the intelligence of the eternal 
Deity, after due reflection, conceived the form of the god 
about to come into existence; and he made it smooth, 
equable, and even from its centre in every direction, — a body 
whole and perfect, wholly composed out of perfect bodies. 
As for the soul, he fixed it in the middle, extended it throughout 
the whole, and likewise surrounded with it its entire surface: — 
and so, causing a circle to revolve in a circle, he established the 
world as one substantive, solitary object, self-sufficient through 
ita own excellence, requiring nothing external, but sufficiently 
known and friendly to itself. By this procedure, then, he 
produced the Universe, a blessed god. The Deity ^ however^ 

♦ Ob tbete seven kinds of motions, comp. c\l. x'im. ol ^2k^ ^isjbi'o^'fc^ 
p, 348* 
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did Dot, u we now ondertake to eay, form tlie soul posterior 
and junior to the bodj : fur be irbo conjoined tliese, would 
never have Allowed the more aucient naiare to be governed 
liy the younger ; — and yet we, who are exposed to the blind ' 
cbaucea of fortnne, are apt to speak aomeboir in this Eilly 
fashion ; where&a the Deity coDstituted the sou] both in age 
and excellence prior to and older than the body, as being 
the proper mistress and ruler of its Hubject [the body ;] and 
that, too, from the following eonrces, and in the following 

From one essence indivisible, and always ^e same, and from 
another again that is divisible and corporeal, he composed — by 
admixture from both — a third form of ettenee intermedJata 
between the two ; and again, between what is indiviu- 
ble and divisible aa respects bodies, he placed the natore 
of Momi and difftrtnt (or mutable) ; — and taking theea 
three, he mingled them all into one idea, joioing them 
together by force, aa the different would not freely mingle 
with the taiae. And after uiingling them with ettenee, and 
producing one from the three, be again distributed this whole 
into fuiial'Ie parts ; pjich compnsed of a mixture of tamt, 
different, and essence. He nest began to divide as follows : — 
In the first place, he took away one part from the whole; 
then he sepamted a seeund part, double of the first : and 
again, athird, one-and-a-half times as mach astbe second, but 
triple of the first; then a, fourth, double of the aecond; in 
the next place a fifth, triple of the third : a rixtb, octopU of 
the first : and lastly a seventh, twenty-seven tjinea gctaha 
than the first After this, he filled up the double uid tri}^ 
intervals, still taking off parts therefrom, and so pboed tbett 
between the intervals, that there might be two m^U between 
every interval ; one of which might, in the same d^^ne, ex- 
ceed one of the extremes, and be exceeded by the other, 
while the other part might in an equal degree exceed one of 
the extremes, and be exceeded by the other. But as by the 
intermediate links between the above-mentioned spaces the 
sesquialter, sesquitertian, and sesquiocl&ve intervals weiv 
produced, he filled with a sesquioctave all -the sesqnitertiau 
intervals,* leaving a ^art of each, the interval between which 
* Gr. iMMoXiaiv 21 {unrravLuv koi l«vr^ 




its cBtii(lc^glkiBl»t««pait%jwn^MMiitt^^ \) 

like Ike jetter X, aftnwis Wafi« ms imie aciRl^Mil 

oppoatr tke poial «f Ikeir ii«teiJ tt imw c ti on^ cctcfMUljr 
oompMcnding tkm m an ndfena moImhi mi^Mttd tW «Utt<^ 
centre; bendes wki^ ke ande one of the ciitke ext^nuJ^ 
the otber mteniL* Tke motkn of Ike exterior cireio ko 
pioe]ji;iiied to be tbst of wifnww^ and tint of tko intorior 
the motion of d ifet e n c e . He caosed ako the cirde of cune* 
nees to levolTe ^MSae^iS^ towaids the n^t« and that of difl^ 
ence dUagonmlly towards the left And the superiority he \ 

gave U> the cireiilatioii of same and amilar; for this alo ne Nj „ 

he snffered to remain nndiridedj^-while^ a($ to that withifi^ 
alter dividing into six parta^ and fonning therefrom seven 
unequal circles^ divided by double and triple intervalsi three 
of each, he bade these drcles travel in contrary dirootious to 
each other, — three of the seven to revolve at equal vclociUoSi 
the remaining four with a velocity unequal as respects cither 
of the former three, yet in a certain proportion as to thoir 
respective periods. 



Xlll^^i^fter, therefore, the whole compositioD of the \^ 
[^universal]] soul had been completed according to the inten- 
tion of God who framed it, he in the next place fonnod 
witbio it the whole of a corporeal nature ; aud he aptly jointed 
them, by uniting centre to centre. The former (the noul), 
being interwoven throughout from the middle to t)ie very 
extremities of space, and covering it even all around cxter- 

loov BiaffTTifiaTi tA. kmrpira Tcavra KwfTrXijpovvrOf &c. Tlie wholu 
paragraph is very difficult, owing to the very scanty records left us renjirrt- 
ing tibc nature of the ancient Harmonics. 

* The whole of this Pythagorean- like speculation on Harmonim has 
been variously explained by Cousin, Stallbaum, and Martin (un wril a* 
Bockh, in many of his learned tracts). It may here niirif>lf \}r. ()}i%trvr<\, 
that the two harmonic scales, thus split down their Ifntrth nurl crnntrti. 
formed two circles or orbits, one (Bartpovj revolving within th« t,i\nf 
(ravTOv^f but in an opposite direction. The^e, jic/i/irdinjf Ut mnnf 
eommentators, correspond with the equatr/rial ai.d ifAuir;a\ at^Vx^ * >. 
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atOy, dioa^' at the same time herself rerolTii^ withio 
bttw^ orunnated the diriDe commencement of an mceasing j 
and viw luit throngboat all time. And indeed thebodj of 1 
tlie natTerM was generated in Tisible shape ; whiletbe soul, | 
though iDTiriUe, wa« made to partake of reason ind bar- j 
mmj, mi rwdered the best of created things by Fitn — the 
>f etWBtl intelligencea.^Tbe sonl, then, being ompoBed 
the Mhaisture of the three parts, same, differ^t, and | 
OB, ehirifled as well as bound together in certain bropor- 
tioBM, and Hielf rerolving lownrdlj on itself, whenirer it 
eomM ia contact either with anything inntahle or indivisible, 
tt onoe deehucB by its intrinsic energy with what annhiog 
is idential, lad from what it differs, and also with re^irence ^ 
to what,' whore, how, and when it happens, both as n-garde 
Ha own aepaiate essence and its ertemal afiections, either 
in thingt graerated, or such as possess an eternal same'tess.* 
When onr t^, then, is aboat truth, and consistent with 
HnI^ — whether, on the one hand, it be about things matable 
or thisga ocmstaot, and is silently and noiselessly borne 
onward by it« own motion, or when it is concerned abont 
things sennble, and the circle of difierence reports on iti 
onward passage to every part of the aonl, then arise fixed 
and true opinions and persuasions : — bnt when, on the othv 
hand, it is concerned about the merely rational, and the 
glibly- whirling circle of sameness makes its indioationB,— 
then intellect and science are thus neceasarily hrought to full 
perfection. And as respects the real essence in whkb tlwM 
two qualities are engendered, if any one assertt that it ia 
any other than the soul, he will assert ereiytlung rathei 
than the truth. 

XIV, — When the parent Creator perceived that thii 
created image of the eternal gods had life and motion, he was 
delighted with bis work, and by this very delight he was led 
to consider how he might make it still more to resemble its 
exemplar. Hence, as tbe intelli^Ue universe was bc eternal 

• Gr. tal oirori vvit^aivti tari ri yiyvAiuva Tt irabc licarrey 

tKafTa (ii'Qi rai iravx"" '"I 'poc ^i tari Tavrk ixovra id. The wbolc 

mitence is difGcatt, — not lo much from iU abacnream, u iCi pregiUDCj 

ofnjeaniEg, wbich all but defies ^aaaliftoTi. Tbt»3i*i™<KlE«5plieiM 

the phr»se—X6joc 6 card Toiiiv AXtiBSis -,iivS.ti*i«.^\aft>fc«tw»Ka^. 

SeeStoUbiam snA Wartin ni low™- 
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animal, he tried to make this [^the sensihU xmiyerae^y as far as 
tie could, dmilarly perfect. The nature indeed of tlie animal 
itself was eternal, and this nature could not be entirely adopted 
into any thing subject to generation; — Whence God resolved to 
form a certain moveable. image of eternity; and thus, while 
be was disposing the parts of the nniverse, he, out of that 
eternity which rests in unity, formed an eternal image on 
the principle of numbers ;— and to this we give the appel- 
lation of Titne. But beades this, he contrived the days and 
nights, months and years, which had no existence prior to 
.the universe, but rose into being contemporaneously with its 
formation. All these are but the parts of time; and tbe 
terms it toot and it will he are generated £i. e»^ varying and 
evanescent]] forms of time, wUch we have wrongly and 
unawares transferred to an eternal essence. For we say 
that a thing was, is, and will be ; while according to truth, 
the term it t«, is alone suitable, — was and ioiU be being 
expressions oidy suitable to generation, which proceeds 
through time, — both of them being certain motions: — 
whereas, what exists eternally, the same and immoveable, 
. ndther becomes at any time older or younger ; neither has 
it been generated in the past, nor will be in the future, nor 
is it suQect to those accidents which generation imposes on 
sensible objects, — all of which are nothing more than forms 
of time imitating eternity, and moving in a circle measured 
by number. And besides this, in making such assertions as 
these, — ^that what has been generated is generated, — ^that 
what is becoming, is in generation, — that what will be is to 
be, — and that non-being is not ; — in all this we state what 
is not accurately true. But this is perhaps not the place 
for a minute discussion of these matters. 

Time, then, was generated with the universe, in order that, 
being produced together, they might together be dissolved, if 
their dissolution should ever happen : — and it was formed on 
the model of an eternal nature, that it might as far as possible 
resemble it; for this model exists through all eternity, while 
the world, on the other hand, has been generated, now exists, 
and will exist, throughout all time. "With this design, then, 
and after such reflection on the generation of time, the Deity, 
in order that it might be produced in full o\)erat\o\i^ CT<ia.W\^ 
the sun, moon, and the five other stars, ^^VicV^xe^^Ji^^v^'^'*^^'^ 
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Whflo, Aeraftm, oadi of Ao ilaia MoeaHiyfbr Ab 
stitution €f timo had oibtttoad a matiom odaptod to ita obd- 
difiony and Aor bo£e% boond hr Uriag AmaM, kad bo- 
eomo Tital bongo and kamod Abv pnaeribod d«^, Aej 
pnrsoed tbeir coniae aoooTding to Ao morement of dimiODM^ 
passing obliqoelj through the oihit of aamoneas, to which the 
former is saboidinate, one cirde being larger and the other 
smaller, one moving quicker and Ae oAer more filowlj; 
those that revolved the quickest on the principle of aameness 
appearing ever to overtake and be overtaken by Aose that 
travelled at slower velocitiefl. And the revolutions of all thsM 
circles in their orbits wiA a spiral motion,t proceeding at ooe 
and the same time in two contrary directions, make it appear 
that the one moving at the slowest pace from that which was 
the most swift is the nearest of alL And in order that Aeie 
might be a certain apparent measure of slowness and swift- 
ness in the relative velocities of these spheres, and an evident 
uniformity in all the eight movements, the Deity enHndled a 
light, which we now denominate the sun, in the second of 
these orbits, in order that it might fully display all Aings in 
the universe, and that such animals as required it might have 
their share in number, J becoming acquainted therewiA from 

* Gr, iOriKtv ICC Tag -ircpi^^opac, &t ^A ^arV^cA) •Ki^to^oc ^tiv. Sic 
f Gr, iravraQ yap tovq icvitXovc a\)Twv cT^V^^^ioa^^s^vta. ^xk.V\»& 

t The sun, he means, 'wj* prowdcA ^ww vx^w. \a««. 
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tbe revolution of sameness and similarity. Tbns, then, 
.and on these accounts, arose night and day; being tho 
period of the one and most skilfully-contrived movement.* 
The month, too, was generated, when the moon had run 
through her orbit, and passed into conjunction with the sun, — 
and ihe year, when the sun had completely travelled through 
his own orbit As to the periods of the other stars, however, 
they are not understood, except by a very few ; nor are they 
distinguished by any peculiar name or relatively measured on 
the principle of numbers : — and hence it may be said, they are 
ignorant ^t these movements really constitute time, infinite 
as they are in number and of wonderful variety. Still it is 
|by no means impossible to concave, how the perfect number 
of time completes a perfect year, when the courses of the 
ieight orbits return at their completion to the same place of 
commencement, and have their revolution measured on the 
principle of samenesa In this manner, indeed, and for this 
purpose, were formed such of the stars as moved circularly 
through the universe, — that this (the visible animal, i. e. the 
universe) might resemble as nearly as possible the most per-\ 
feet intelligible animal, in the imitation of an eternal nature. \ 
XY. — ^The Creator constructed all the rest at the same I 
time as the generation of time,t according to the similitude I 
of that which has been portrayed ; but still, as the universe J 
did not yet comprise within it the entire animal race^ in 
this respect there was a dissimilarity. This defect, therefore, 
[the Creator] supplied by impressing it with forms corre- 
Bponding with the nature of its pattern. Wherever, therefore, 
the intellect beholds ideas of a certain quality, and quantity 
in that which possesses life, such and so many he con- 
ceived that this (the universe) should contain ; and these are 
four : — One, the heavenly race of gods ; another, winged and 
air-wandering race ; a third, that which dwells in the water ; 
and a fourth, that which has feet and watks on the ground. 
The chief idea, indeed, of deity, he formed from fire, that 

reqidred it, might gain a knowledge of number, t. e. of the principle on 
which the world is formed and now moves. 

* In the Timaeos Looms it is said (p. 432 of Stallbaum, vol. vii.), that 
it is day, when the sun travels from east to west, and night when it 
travels from we?t to east ; — and Plato must necessarily have thought 
this, as he hcJd the earth to be immoveable, w\t\io\iX. ^tv'^ tcvq,"C\w>. ^m^>\ 
round its own axis. Comp. Aristot. de Co£\o,\\. c\i. V^. 

fGr. rufiipdWa yen n'fxoi xpovov Ytvecrtwc. TVco\^«:^^-^«^^^''^^^ 



it laight be as far aa possible Bplesdid and fair to bebold; 
and in adapting it to tbe universe, he rendered it circalar; 
made it to consist in the kooH-ledge of that good which it it 
to follotv, and distributed it round the eotire heavens, that it 
Blight be a true world:, fully adorned with that race in iu 
everj- part To each of the divine bodies, also, he adapted 
two motions ; — one of theiu taking place on the same spot 
and on the principle of sameoess, corresponding with that 

. intelligence which contemplates ^hat is the eame with itself; 
the other, a progressive motion subordinate to the motion 
that is constantlv the same and similar :*— but as respecta 
the other &ve motions, it was fixed immoTeable, that each of 
them might become as far as possible the best. And for 
this reason atao the fixed stars were formed, as being 
divine and eternal animals, ever abiding and rerolviog io 
the same place and on the principle of sameoess ; and 
the etars, which both revolve and have the kind of motion 
above described, were formed on those principlea.t Next, 
be formed the earth our common nourisber, which, being 
confined lonnd the axis that extends through the universe, 
ia the guardian and artificer of night and day, as well as 
the first and most autient of the gods that hai-e been gene- 
rated within the uoiverae. With respect, however, to tb« 
dances ^or rbjrtbmical motions^ of these divinities, and the 
mutual intersection of their circles, as well as their rela- 
tive revolutions and progressive motioDe in their oonjnno- 
tions and oppositions, whether in progresave or letrt^rads 
motioD, at what times and in what manner they aie in tnra 
eclipsed, and afterwards reappear to ont view, caamnK tenv 
and presaging future events to snch as are able to on&rstsad 
them ; — to attempt an explanatioa of all this, without having 
a plan of them l4fore us, would be a labour in vun. Bat d 
this enough ; and this is all that we shell say concerning tbs 
nature of the visible and generated gods. 

XVI. — Again, to speak concerning the other goda (or 
* PUto ii here describiDg two motioni of tba nninnei— one oa tbs 
principle of ra^TDi' (vbich ii tbtt of iateUigence) round iti on axis, tba 
other on that of SarifMi' (that which the iodI of the wortd ii formed), 
□rogreisiie, thr latter of which — v\x. lensible creitioD, ii whoUj labur- 
dioite to the former. 
t Gr. rd Ik Tfinrijuva Km.K\livnvtiivivf'^\triy''a- ""' vunp« 
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dsemons), and to know their generation, is more than* we can 
perform ; and we must tnist to the reports of those ancient 
men, who heing, as they said, the descendants of the gods, must 
have a clear ^owlec^ of their parents. It is impossible, 
therefore, to discredit the children of the gods; and even 
though they should speak without probable and cogent proofs, 
yet as they declare tiiat they are relating matters with which 
they are familiarly acquainted, we ought, in compliance with 
the law, to assent to dieir tiadition. In this manner, then, 
according to them, the generation of these gods took place, 
and is described. 

Ocean and Tethys were the progeny of Heaven and Earth; 
and from these sprang Phorcys, Kronos, and Rhea, and ever 
so many more with them ; — and from Kronos and Rhea 
sprang Zeus, Hera (Jupiter, Juno), and all that we know are 
called thdr brethren, together with others still who were 
their progeny.* When therefore all such gods as visibly 
revolve, and show themselves when they please, were gene- 
rated, the Artificer of the universe thus addressed them : 
^Gh>ds of gods, of whom I am the creator and father, all 
things formed by me are by my will indissoluble. Indeed, 
what is bound is of course dissoluble ; Devertheless, to desire 
to dissolve what is beautifully harmonized and well disposed, 
is the mark of an evil nature. Now, inasmuch as you have 
been generated, you are hence not immortal, nor wholly 
indissoluble; yet you shall never be dissolved, nor become 
subject to the fatau^ of death ; because you have got my will 
l^that it shall be so, J which is a much greater and more power- 
ful bond than those by which you were bound when first created. 
liCam, therefore, what I now say to you by way of informa- 
tion* Three classes of mortals yet remain uncreated. Un- 
less these be created, then, the universe will be imperfect ; 
for it will not contain within it eveiy kind of animal, though 
it ought, in order to be quite perfect. Yet if these are gene- 
rated, and partake of life through me, they will become equal 
to the gods. In order, then, that mortal natures may subsist, 
and the universe may be truly all, turn yourselves, according 

* A comparison of this statement with Hesiod's will show that Plato 
was not much governed by the poet's authority. Comp. Theog. t. 132 
— 156; 336—350; 453—460. Plato probabVy \.ooV \^ uQ^CkSs:l^ ^^ 
Produ^ suggests, from the Orphic hymns. 



to ytnr wOm^ mWSSSSBB/^^ imitatiDg tbe 
pow«r wbMl I ^^i^S%imiUOBSntjonndre6. And 
w br H avj part «f tlwM n Hofel to lave the mae oanie 
ac inunonak lo beaUed dirne, sad desliaed to take the lead 
among ikoas wIm wiUn^^ panne JDStke, and rerereoce tod 
^-«f tfcew I iHvsetf «^ ddirec tlie sn^ and beginniogs; , 
■ ud for the rest do yvn veare togetlwr the mortal and im- 
nxxtal aatan, eatmine&tg and geaeatjatg animals, and pro- 
note their givslh too br txpfljiitg the m with food, ud 
receire Ibein back again [^tnto Toor boeom} when bllen to 

XTTI. — Thns sfxAe the Creaioi ; and Again into the gum 
bosl, in vhicb he had bv mingling tempered the eon] of tte 
onirene, be poured into it likewise what wm left of the 
fonner mixtsre, K'lneicfa&i iodeed liier the sime manner, yet 
not eqnallj pore as at first, bat less so bv two or three degrees 
And after having ihns framed the aniver^ he allotted to it 
eania equal in Dcmberto the stars, inserting each in each; and 
then, aa it were, placing tliein on a vehicle [whereon to travel 
throogb the beavenSf^ he pointed out the nature of tlie 
nnireree, and anuounceii la ihein the lan-s of fate; ehoTring 
th^m thai the lii-il generation would be allotted in common io 
all, flo that no p^rtiGnlar cool dionld have len than ita dot 
portion, and that after they had been distribntad throng the 
Federal inotmments of time ad^ted to eaeh,t there ironn then 
be prodnced that animal which is of all the moet anited foi 
religions worship; and aa bnman natnte was of two kind^ 
Qmale and femBle,^ he showed them that the mon exodtent 
was that which wonld afterwards be called man. As aonb) 
therefore, are ftom necessity engrafted in bodies that are 
constantly gaining and losng their componng parUdes, he 
declared to them that in the first place all persons most neeet- 
sarily have one connate [^^viifvrovj sense prodnced by yiolent 
emotions, — secondly, love mingled with preasnie and pun ; and 
besides these, fear and anger, together with all their conse- 
quences and natural opposites ; and that such as snbdned these 
would live juetly, those overcome by them nnjostly. And be 
declftred also, t^t after living well for the time appointed to 

• On this ipeeeh we mnrt refer the reader to St^bsom'i long tai 
nlnsUe nout. 

t Gt. lit rd irpoffijiOvTa lKlnTO«l«a"<il'PT'v»ls>««», 
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bim, each one should once more return to the habitatiou of 
his associate star, and spend a blessed and suitable eidst- 
ence; but failing in these points, he should be changed in 
his second generation into the nature of a woman ; and should 
he not cease from evil even under these circumstances, 
whateyer the shape his wickedness had taken, so also the 
sonl should be changed into the nature of some brute 
corresponding thereto, and when changed never cease j&om 
labour, until, following the revolution of sameness and differ- 
ence peculiar to itself and having overcome by reason its 
turbulent and irrational part, which is a mass, as it were, 
composed of £re, water, air, and earth, it should at length 
return to the first and best disposition of its nature.* 

Having thus legislated for souls in all these particulars, in 
order that he might be in no respect the cause of the future 
wickedness of each, he planted some of them on the earth, * 
others in the moon, and others in the remaining different 
instruments of time ; and after this planting, he charged the 
. junior gods with the duty of constructing mortal bodies, as well 
as everything additional that was required for the human 
soul, giving them dominion also over these and all things 
consequent thereon, and bidding them rule over the mortal 
creature as nobly and honourably as they could, that it might 
not become the cause of evil to itself. 

XVIIL — ^The Creator, after arranging all these particu- 
lars, then retired to his accustomed repose ; and while he thus 
abode, his children forthwith obeyed their father s order, and, 
taking the immortal principle of a mortal animal, they, in imi- 
tation of their own creator, borrowed f from the world portions 
of fire and earth, water and air, as things which they should 
one day restore ; and firmly united them together, not with 
the same indissoluble bonds by which they themselves were 
held together, but fixing them with tbickly-set nails, invisible 
through their smallness, constructing from these different 

* This is a dear indicatioii of tbe philosopher's belief in the traDS- 
migratioD of sools ;— and the same notion is developed towards the close 
of the dialogue. Some, howeyer, suppose that they are the opinions of 
Timsos, not Plato. How can we separate them ? 

•f" Gr. davitZS^ivotf &c., borrowing certain particles, which were to be 
paid back as a debt at some future time, namely, al \.\ie o^^q\\i*C\^\i ^^ "^^ 
ciortaJ body. 
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elements eAch particokr body, and placing the rcTolntioDS of 
the immortal soul in a body subject both to renewal and 
decay. These, howeTer, — ^merged, as it were, in a deep river, — 
had no power of goyeming themselves, but Tiolently hurried 
forward both themselves and others, so that the whole animal 
was moved— confusedly however, just as chance carried it 
forward, and without any reason, according to the whole ox 
kinds of motion — backwards and forwards, to the ri^t and 
left, upwards and downwards, and so on, according to the ox 
differences of place. And great as was the advandng and 
retiring wave which furnished nutrition, yet it was still more 
agitated by the impulses which it received from without, 
when the body came into collision with external and foreign 
fire, or the solidity of earth, liquid water&Us, or whirling 
Vlasts of air; from all which the various movements fell 
through the body on to the soul ; which on this aooonnt were 
afterwards, and are still, called perceptions ^t. e, general sen- 
sations]]. And these, moreover, instantiy giving rise to an 
exceedingly great and powerful motion, by moving with that 
oonstantiy flowing stream, and vehemently disturbing the re- 
volutions of the soul ; wholly stopped the revolution according 
to sameness bj their contrary current, hindering it either from 
commencing or continuing its course;* — and even the move- 
ment according to difference they so far disturbed, as to turn 
from their circular orbits and throw into all possible disorder the 
three intervals of double and triple, together with the mean 
terms and conjoining links of the sesqui tertian, sesquialter, 
and sesquioctaye ratios, which cannot be dissolved by any 
one but the artificer by whom they were bound ;t — and thus, 
though scarcely connected with each other, they are borne 
along, though quite in disorder, — at one time straight forwards, 
at another obliquely, and then again upside down, just as if 

• The general meaniDg of this rather involved sentence is, — that as 
■well by the natural bodily change as by the perceptions of the senses, t 
disturbance is caused in the equable and constant agitation or operation 
both of the intelligent and sensuous part of the soul. 

t This celebrated passage most plainly shows what Plato meant by the 
harmonic and arithmetic ratios concerned in forming the universe, — vix. 
that they indicated a certain harmony and equability of the intellectual 
posers, clearly perceptible in. their a^ution and movements, so long as 
the power of bodv and sense \s txoX s>xcVi «& x» ^^%\.xa^ *sA Sssc^^^vr them • 
—bat this of course must be tiie Tea>Av. ol mi xxm^xi qW^^^ ks^^ vs^ 
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ouc were to fix his head on the earth and raise his feet on 
high, in which case, hoth to the inverted person and the 
spectators, the parts on the right would seem to be on the 
left, and the left on the right. These circles likewise greatly 
disturbed in these and similar ways, when they fall in ex- 
ternally with either sameness or difference, ana call objects 
either same or different, contrary to truth, become false and 
unreasonable ; nor is there any reyolution among them which 
has a controlling and directing power ; — and if^ again, any of 
the external sensations are hurried forward and join in doiog 
Ttolenoe to the soul's whole receptacle, they then seem to 
prevail, though in reaUty they are still in subjection. 

And it is owing to all these affections, that even now as in' 
the beginning, the soul, when first united to a mortal body, 
is without intelligence ; but when the stream of growth and 
nutrition flows along with diminished speed, the circles of the 
Bonl, restored to tranquillity, proceed in their proper path, 
gaining steadiness as time goes on, and then the orbits of the 
drcles are regulated in their course agreeably to those that 
travel according to nature ; and they call both same and different 
by their proper appellations, assigning wisdom to the person 
by whom they are possessed. If any one, therefore, receives 
both proper food and education, he must become perfectly 
sound and healthy, escaping every important disease ; 
whereas he who neglects his soul will pass lamely through 
life's existence, and again pass into Hades aimless and un- 
serviceable.* Of these matters, however, more hereafter. It 
is our business at present to treat more accurately of what we 
before proposed, — ^namely, the generation of body in con- 
nexion with soul, and owing to what causes and divine fore- 
sight it has taken place, resting for our proofs chiefly on the 
argument of analogy. 

XIX. — First, then, the gods, in imitation of the spherical 
shape of the universe, bound the two divine circles of the 
soul in a spherical body, — that, namely, which we now call 
the head, which is man's most divine member, and the ruler 
of our whole composition. And to this the gods who framed 
it gave the whole body for its service, conceiving that it 
would thus partake of every possible motion ; and moreover, 

* Gr.. StriX^c *■<*' dvovrjrog. Stephens proposed avoT\Tot «^ 'Om^ 
authoritjr of some MSS. .'—but no change is needed. 
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Imt tlie bead, m ToDiog oner the Tuioiu cIoiTstMiitf wU 
dqpre«ion% dionld be wpMb to orcraxmo tha he^^iti^ or get 
out of tlie oaTitiei^ tbe godi gKwn H tbe bod j to be ito h&h 
notire vebide. Henoe tbe bodj was endiied with Ingib, 
tad forniebed bj DiTine eontriTaiioe with four mmlbtn, 
natumUy oapoUe of eztenrion aad ttaaum^ to enable H to 
aeite olgecti» to pre it • stabb aapMit^ and to aJloir it t» 

Kfirom plaoe to plaoe ; and above tlda bodj ime plaeed the 
» tbe abode of our moot dirine and «eied potlMMB. TUi 
was wbj we were funiebed wiib kgs and banthj aid ai 
tbe goda eoorideted tbat tbe fore parti aie aiore bonoanllt 
aad fitterto rale tbaa ibose belund, ibej gave na « noli«. 
ebiefly promHiTe.* Bende tbi% it waa liBfidale^ Ibat SMab 
front nould be distanet and diMimilaiiy femiedfroBi tbe 
otber ride ; and on tbie aoeonnt tbej^ int pheed aboot Oe 
Tonel of the bead a &oe pzorided witb oigaoa to enieMel 
tbe energ^ of tbe aonl, and aiiigned to tbia aatonor part 
tbe naiiual gorerament of man. And of tbeae m]|aai^ the 
first tbat tbey oonstraoted were tbe light-bearing eje^ ii^ 
diem in from aome eoch eanse aa tbe following: ' The body 
of these eyes they formed to ooDStst of fire» not enough in- 
deed to bum, but to give a gentle light suitable to eadi 
day ; for the pure fire contaiued within us and related to it^ 
they caused to flow smoothly through the eyea^ and in dense 
Quautities throughout, but condensiug it more especially in 
the middle of the eyes, so as to conceal all the grosser 
part withiu, and allow the pure only to filter through. 
When, therefore, the light of day sun*ounds the stream of 
Tision, then, by the mutual falling of similar bodiea on mA 
other, one well-adapted body is constituted, according to the 
direction of the eyes, wherever the light proceeding from 
within resists that which £alls on it from withouL But the 
whole becoming similarly affected through similitude, when 
it either touches anything else or is itself touched by as- 
other, then the motion thus produced, diffusing itself through 
the whole body even as far as the soul, causes that sensation 
which we denominate sight But when this kindred fire [within 
us] departs into night, the sight is cut off; for in this case, by 
proceeding into a dissimilar nature^ it becc>mes estranged, and 
is extinguished : smce \\. Vias no Vyev^«t ^\i^ t^'^^.vs^dl to the 
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proximate surrounding air, which is naturally destitute of 
fire. Hence it ceases from seeing, and besides this, becomes 
the introducer of sleep ; for the gods constructed the ejelids 
to be a preserratiye of the sight, and thus by their compres- 
don restrain the povirer of its inward fire, and besides 
that, scatter and smooth over its internal motions ; and when 
they are thus calmed, rest ensues; which rest, when pro- 
found, produces a sleep attended with few dreams ; — ^but on 
the other hand, if certain unnsually vehement motions remain, 
then, according to their nature and the places in which they 
oocnr, they wUl engender corresponding phantasms within, 
which will come to our recollection as soon as we wake. 
With respect, also, to the formation of images on mirrors, and 
all lucid, smooth snr&ces, there is nothing in these difficult of 
flolntion ; for all such phenomena necessarily result from the 
mntnal affinity of the external and internal fire, and again 
from one in particular that subsists about smooth bodies 
individually, and is many times reflected, because the fire 
aronnd the &ce gradually becomes united on the smooth and 
shining surfiaoe with the fire coming from the eyes. The 
parts on the right, too, appear to be on the left, because there 
is a mutual contact of the contrary parts of the sight with the 
contrary parts of the object, different from their accustomed 
mode of approach. On the contrary, the parts on the right 
appear on Uie right, and the left on the left, when there is a 
reflexion of the light composed of the mingled fires, both 
exterior and interior; and secondly, the smoothness of the 
mirrors, which are convex, reflect that which is to the right on 
the left, and the left to the right But if the mirror be con- 
cave, it presents an image wholly inverted, by sending the 
lower part of the image upwards^ and again the upper part 
downwards.* All these phenomena, therefore, are only some 
of the concurring causest which the divinity brings to his aid 
in rendering the idea of that which is best as far as possible 
complete, — ^whereas the multitude are of opinion that these 

* This is a very obscare passage, but much light has been thrown 
upon it by Prof. T. H. Martin (Etudes aur le Timie, 2 toIs. Paris. 
1841), who conceiyes that Plato is here referring to convex and concave 
mirrors. Considerable light is thrown also on the meaning of tbft GreeV. 
words bj a passage in Euclid's Optics, p. 393. 

f Gr, rwv (vpatriwv. 
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jft' Dot the coscamng but the real caosea of all thiags, — 
iWfili, namely, as those producing' cold and heat, freezmg and 
"^bftvil^ Hud such like, bat which are wholly incapaJble of 
'MEBranng reason and intellect ; for the sodI may be s^d to be 
- ' tha taij one of all beiDgs that can acqaire inteUect ; and this 
i» inTiBble, whereas fire and water, air and earth, are all 
vUbla bodies. As for the lover of intellect and eciecce, 
bttwarar, he should explore the first cacses of tiit«Ilectii»l 
BBtai% and consider, Tcapecttiig seooud causes, how lo&nj 
mm ban the motion of other bodiesi, and jet ueceesarilj give 
motMm agaiu to oihem This, then, is what we ongbt to do : 
m ibonld speak conceming both kinds of cansee, but sepa- 
fttti^ of Buch as engage the iufeUect in fomung things &ir 
aad good ; and of such, also, as, abandoning wisdom, prodnoe 
tba tUiigs the; form just as it may chance, and withont 
aOT riMBrd to order. 

jfy. — KeEpecting the second canaea of the ijea,* therefore, 
•0 &r U they posEeas the power which falls to their lot, let 
what bas been already said suffice ; and we will next Epeak 
of theii greatest and most useful employment, for which, 
indeed, tbey were expressly bestowed on us by the Deity. 
The sighl, indeed, is in my opinion the oaiue of tho greatett 
benefit to tnaOj^ince even in oor present discnndon abuot 
the universe, not one argmnent conld ever baro been addneed 
without snireying the stars, the euD, and the heavens. Now, 
however, both day and night, months and periods of yeans 
have been seen and arithmetically calcDlat«d; andthery gimu 
a conception of time, and means of investigating the natme of 
the universe ; from all which ve have gained that kind of 
learning termed philosophy, a better gift than which neva 
was nor ever will be conferred by the gods on oor mortal 
race. This, then, is vrhat I call the greatest benefit of the 
eyes ; and as for the others that are of leas consequonce, why 
should I celebrate them, to make those who aie blind and 
uuphilosopbic mourn and regret them in vain ? This, how- 
ever, we may assert, that God invented and bestowed nght 
on us for this express poipose, that on eniveying the circles of 
intelligence in the heavens, we might properly employ those of 
oar own minds, ivhict, tiougH disVcntied. when comiared with 
the others that are uniloTia, ate atCi ^\«A. ^u ■Cosa •asjsnUr 

• Gr. ra jilv o'-v rwv i(i^atm. 'S.v^iu.toS.tw. 
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tions ; aud that haviug thus learned and being naturally pos- 
sessed of a. correct reasoning facnlty, we might by imitating the 
uniform Tevolutions of divinity set right our own silly wan- 
derings and blunders. 

As respects voice and bearing, we may say again, that they 
were bestowed on us by the gods for the same objects and on 
the same account ; for speech was ordained for the very same 
purpose as the sight, which it greatly aids in its office ; — ^and it 
is with a view also to harmony that the hearing has an aptitude 
for musical sounds. That hiraiony, moreover, which consists 
in motions analogous to the revolutions of our soul, does not 
seem advantageous to him who wisely devotes himself to the; 
Muses* on' the mere ground of its being pleasurable vrithout 
reason, as it seems at present; but it was given us by the 
Muses to aid us in reducing the disturbed circulation of our 
soul to mutual order and accordance ; — and again, they gave 
us rhythm for the same purpose, as the means of reforming the 
irregular and ungracious habits that prevail in the majority 
of our race. 

XXI. — ^Thus far, with only a few exceptions, our past 
remarks have had reference to the creations of intellect ; aud 
we ought to speak likewise of things that come of necessity i 
for the generation of this world results wholly from the 
co-operation of intellect and necessity. Intellect, indeed, 
ruling over necessity, persuaded it to bring to the highest 
perfection the majority of created things ; and in this way, 
by the persuasive power of wisdom over necessity, this universe 
was first created. Now, correctly to explain in what way it 
was created, we must refer in our explanation to the form of 
a variable cause,+ as the nature of the case requires. Let 
ns then recall our steps, aud take up the subject afresh, 
going back to first principles, as we did before^ Let us 
investigate then the nature and afiections of fire and water, 
air and earth, prior to the generation of the heavens ; 
for up to the present time no one has yet unfolded their 
generation: — and yet we speak of fire and other things as 
principles and elements of the universe, just as if the nature 
of each was known ; — \rhereas at the same time any one with 

• That is, philosophy, t^hich likewise is signified by the term t/ fiow- 

i" Gr. rb rtJc "TrXavwfifVTjc flooQ aiViac. 
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the ]east intelligeace inust be awaie that tbey canaot be com- 
pared even to letters or parts of nhich Evllablea are formed. 
As respects ourselres, this is what ire propose : — we will not 
fpcak of the principle or principles, or whateTer other deno- 
i jnination they may receive, of all things ; — and this for do 
■..'■■ other reason than the difficulty cf stating what are my Bentj> 
'IIK meQtj according to our present method of discussion.* Do 
not expect me then to epeak thus, for I cannot perscafle 
rayMlf that I have the ability to undertake so difficult a sab- 
ject. Keeping, therefore, to the line of argnment laid down 
at the beginning, on the force of probabi!ity,t I Trill endea- 
vour to make atatements not less probable than those of 
others, and beginning the subject once more from its com- 
meocement X to discourse on the matter both in detail and 
as a whole. First, then, inroking the divinity -who baa now 
from the first been the guardian of our discourse, to defend oa 
from an absurd and unQEuat exposition and lead ns to a doc- 
trine founded on probability — let ns again begin to epeak. 

XXII. — This fresh commencemeat then, of our present 
discussion requires a more ample division than the former. 
For then we distinguished only two species ; but we must now 
admit a third. In the former discussion two were Buffident; 
—one set forth as a species of model, apprehenrible by the 
inte11ect> and always subsisting on the prindple of samenets, 
— the second an imitation of the model^ generated and 
visible; and we did not then distingaish a third, becftuae we 
deemed these two soScient. But now the sobjeet of dis- 
course seems to compel me to introduce and explain a new 
species which is both difficult and ob»cuTe.{ Of what 
natural power, then, are we to conceive it possessed? It ■ 
is indeed in some sort the special receptacle, and, as it 

* Gr. Kari rinr irapdvTa rpsirov r^c SuioSov. St^binm eoiuiden 
thii phraie u equitalent to trara ri tlt6s. We hSTC preferred pnoi ■ 
htenl interpretation of the words themielTei. 

t Gr. Ti ti rar ifxas pijfliv Jiaf uXoti-uiv, t^v rSv lUirvv Myir 
tiwnpiv, Sm. HeiEbereallading towtuthe twdiudinhitintrodDctka 
of the Eubject, cb. ii. 

; Gr. fiaWor H eai (itTrpoaStv ire' dpx^f- StBllhanm lOEgetU m 
■u eroeiidaUoQ, jcard ru f/i7rpoo9iv, aceordinff l« thtplan ofourformtr 
t/iieuftion : — but this is scsictV^ iweied. 

i On the nilure o£ nrimime nitt«« miV'M S'i'ui.cSjm.'Sie^dea nutter 

inife and matter infinite, ,«S*»SlWW*\Q^i«A\«K«i.««.«a.'«— 
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were, tbe nurse of all generation. Such indeed is the truth :— 
bat we must speak more clearly concerning it. And this will 
oertaihlj be an ardi&ous undertaking on manj accounts, but 
principally on account of tbe questions that must previously 
be settled concerning fire and the rest of the. elements, — ^wby 
one should be called water rather than fire, or air rather than 
eartb, or why any one of tbem should bear one name in par- 
ticular rather than all tbe rest ; thus rendering it a difficult 
matter to use a language about it that is fixed and stable. 
How tben, and by what means, are we to arrive at a pro- 
bable conclusion in this dilemma ? 

In the first place, then, what we now denominate water, 
on becoming condensed, seems to take the form of stones and 
earth, — and when melted and dispersed, that of vapour and 
air ; — air also, when burnt up, becomes fire, while the latter 
again, on becoming condensed and extinct, resumes the form 
of air; and again air, when collected and condensed, produces 
mists and clouds, from which, when still more compressed, 
raiu descends; and from water again are formed earth and 
stones; — Qhe whole of them,^ as it seems, exchanging all 
round their mutual generation.* 

XXIII. — As these, then, never maintain any constancy of 
existence, who will have the assurance to maintain that any 
one of them is this rather than that f No one : — and it would 
be far the safest plan to speak about them as follows: — 
When we see anything constantly passing from one state of 
existence to another, as fire for instance, we should not say 
that it is. fire absolutely, but something fiery, — and again, that 
what we call water is not absolutely so, but something 
watery ; without assigning to them any names that would 
give the idea of stability, as we think people do, when they 
express it by this and that (roh koI tbvto) ; — for not being of 
an abiding nature, it cannot endure to have applied to it such 
terms as, this thing ^ of this nature^ belonging to this ; and 
any such others as would show it to have a substantive exist- 
ence. Hence we should not give any one of tbem an indi- 
vidual name, but call it something such-like, but ever fiuctu- 
ating ; and especially with respect to fire, []we should assert] 
that it is wholly such-like, and similarly likewise, every- 

* Gr. kvkXov ri ovru iiadidovra ilq dWi^Xa, wq ^^avvvTav^ ttj» 
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iiaa^ eadoMl ' ilh geoet&tion. [That receptacle,] however, 
ia w)ikh e»ch oi these appears snccesaively to grow np anJ 
Ataij, Hal alone u eouUed to be tenoed tkit and that;— 
whenaa maytbti^ of anj kind eoever, as hot, whit«, or their 
cmitrariea, and ul iherefroiD proceeding, c&miot be so deno- 
uimted. Bat let ns &^ii try more clearly to explain our 
meaning. If any one, in modelling all kinds of figures ont 
uf gold, were unceasingly to traaEform them one by one iiite 
cH the otheis, and eome one present were to point to one of 
ihem and in<jnire what it was, it would be by far the safest 
and most correct to say that is gc'd ; but as for its being a 
triangle, or any other figure that i ;ght be giren to it, not lo 
cpeak of them as being so in real y, inasmncb as they are 
in process of change, eren vrhite we make euch assertiaa; 
but to he content if it may safely be denominated fuch-liie, , 
\j>i of sach a natDTeJ- The same remark applies to that which 
receives all bodies; — and we should ever call it by the same 
name, as it never abandons its own proper power, but per- 
petually receives all things, and never anywhere or in any 
way ttsiumes any of those shapes that enter into it, — being 
in fact a satntal receptacle for everything,* receiving both 
moliou and fdrm from what enters therein; and this is wnj 
it e:chibits a diflerent aspect at different timec. Bnt ae fiw 
the representations of the objects that «iter and depart hence, 
they are modelled after them in a manner wonderful and 
diflicalt to describe, as we shall hereafter relate. 

XXIV. — For the present, then, we mnat connder fliiM 
things: — first, that which is produced, — the second, that in 
which it is produced, — and the third, that of whidi tlw Has^ 
produced is the natatal resemblance. And espedally is it 
proper to compare that which receives to the mother (t. ». 
which supplies the model), that from which it receiTes to the 
father, and the nature intermediate between these to the 
child ;f and to consider, also, that as the image shoold 

* Gr. itiiayiiev yap ^ivu iravri cfirai. Ttai ODonuJ meuiiug <d 
(ifiayilov is well explained bj » passage in tlie opening of the TimKU 
Locmi, p. 94, a.— rdv f v\ar {rfiayiiov nai fiar'tpa rifldvav rt coi 
ytvvaTisav ilfuv rdc rpirac ovaia^. The wordi xiifa woi %ipa ut 
•ometiinei uced in this diilognc to eipreES ■ limiUr notion ; viz. the 
primitive matter of Ibitjgi ciealed, \afimxjt \u cusU bat capable of ie> 
cfivinz shapes. 
t rijisjiHffflge ia alluded to ^T X>Uvii.\e, V.«»¥a- »-™"^- 
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present every possible rariety of forms, that in which the 
model is formed cannot well be prepared for the purpose, 
unless those forms have been erased from it which it used to 
receive from other quarters. Indeed, if it were like any of 
the objects that enter into it, if aught were to present itself 
of a nature contraiy and wholly different, it would produce a 
bad likeness thereof. And hence from presenting at the same 
time its own image, that which is destined to receive within 
itself all the different species possible, should itself be desti- 
tute of all form whatever ; — just as those preparing sweet- 
smelling unguents take all pains to render wholly inodorous 
the liquids that are to receive the perfume,— and as those also 
who wish to impress figures on a soft substance carefully 
remove from it any previous impression, and make it, as 
far as they can, exquisitely smooth and well-polished. In 
the same way, then, that which is intended properly to 
receive through its entire extent the resemblances of eternal 
beings, should be naturally without any form whatever of its 
own. Hence, as to this mother anclr receptacle of things 
created, which is visible and every way perceptible, we cannot 
term it either earth, air, fire, or water, — nor again, any one of 
their compounds, or any of the elements from which they 
were produced ; but we should not be at all wrong in calling 
it a certain invisible and shapeless essence, which receives all 
things and has a certain share of intelligence, — though how it 
Las it, is a matter very obscure and dilhcult of apprehension. 
80 far, however, as it is possible to arrive at its nature from 
what has been previously said, we may very correctly say 
that fire appears to be something inflamed,* water something 
moist, — rt!)d so in like manner, earth and air, so far as it 
receives the images of these bodies. 

XXV. — Let us, then, be somewhat more minute in re- 
solving the following question, t — whether there is a certain 

* Gr. irPp /iii' iKciffTOTi avrov to T-tTrvpiofievov fitpoc ^alvtvOat, 
t The question now proposed is, whether the elementary bodies have a 
separate existence and eternal ideas, or whether those only are certain 
that are cognizable by the senses. On this point he says, that just as 
science and opinion widely diifcr, so also do the ideas of things and the 
thing* submitted to the senses. Different, however, frora. bo^h. tV\e?« vl 
the ;^<^/9^ or receptacle of that infinite tnaUet, vv\i\c\x ca.Ti w:\^\i^ ^^;^- 
ceired by a bastard sort of reason ; because ibe \ntM[i\\«.H& \ia\."6ifc -fev^i^^s^. 
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An wblttiilg in iUelf, — oad so also, u respects other thiiigC 
vkleh va alwaya fay liave a eeparate existence to themselres, 
iriwIlMr tba oojecta alone that we eee, aod wUcb are per- 
scirad Huovgii the bodily orga^oG, poEsess reality of being, 
■■d BOthing besides these baa any existence at all, — or 
w W flwr m bre wrong in aseertiog that each of them has its 
MRfllpeiuUllg idea, when after all it is nothiBg but idle talk. 
Iha piMnt question, therefore, we must not decide without 
■odt jvdicieus examination ; neither should we a^ld to our 
diaeonrse any great length of matter not strictly ■ 
git the subject ; — but if there should appear to beany 
^ vUch it can be contained within a email compass, 
■OH woiiU of all things be the most opportune to am preeeol 
dtaJgn, 

TbUM, than, will I state my opinion. If intellect and true 
Oiniiim an two separate kinds of things, there most nec^s- 
wrily ba' aelf- existing ideas not perceptible by the eenaea, and 
to ba appnbended only by the intellect ; but if, as appears to 
■ome, traa (pinion differs in no respect from intellect, every- 
tbingpen^red through the body should be considered perfecU; 
real. We muBt consider them, then, as two distinct things 
because they both have a sepaial« origin and eltancter, one 
of them produced in as by learning, tlie other through 
persuasion,— one always based on true reason, the other ina- 
tional, — the one not to be moved by persnaaoD, tha other 
subject to such mutation : — and lastly, of troe opinion erery 
man has a share ; but of intellect only the gods, and aome 
small portion of mankind. 

XXVI. — Such being the case, we must aoknovladga that 
there is an idea which anhsists according to sameness, un- 
produced and not subject to decay; leceiruig nothiog into 
itself from elsewhere, and itself never entering into any 
other nature, hot invisible and imperceptible by senses, 
and to be apprehended only by pure intellect; while the 
second, on the other band, which is like it, and bears the 
same name, is perceptible by the senses, the eflisct of pro- 
duction, ever in motion, coming into being in a certain spot, 
and then again hastening to decay, being apprehended by 
opiaioa united with perception. Again, there is a third 
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class of beiDg, — that of eternal place; which is never de- 
stroyed, but becomes a seat (or receptacle) for everything 
created, being perceptible of itself without the interference of 
the senses, by a sort of bastard reason, though scarcely 
to be relied on ; and hence seeing it, as in a dream, we 
assert that every being must necessarily be somewhere, 
and in a certain place, and that nothing can exist which is 
nether on earth or in the heavens. With regard to all 
these,' and snch like opinions and the ideas which are enter-> 
tained in a waking state and have a positive existence, we 
cannot, owing to this dreaminess, clearly distinguish the one 
from the other, and state what is the fact, — ^that the ima^e, 
which cannot claim as its own that even for which it is 
formed, but is ever borne along as the spectre of something 
else, roost consequently be formed in something else, and 
somehow vindicate to itself a separate essence, if it has any 
existence at all; — ^whereas, with regard to real being, true 
and accurate reason aids it by affirming, that as long as two 
things differ from each other, they cannot so exist one in 
another, as to be at the same time two things and one only.* 
XXVIL — ^This, then, is a summary of my opinion, — that 
there are three distinct things which existed before the for- 
mation of the universe, bein^y place^ and generation ; — that 
the nurse of generation, moistened and inflamed, receiving the 
forms of earth and air, and experiencing all the other acci- 
dent^ thereon consequent, appeared under many various 
aspects ; but as it was contained by powers neither similar 
nor equally balanced, it could not possibly be balanced itself. 
and through the want of such balance, became itself im- 
pelled by these forces, to which it again in turn gave im- 
pulse ;+ while the parts in motion were separately hurried 
along in different directions, like things shaken and winnowed 

* This passage is somewhat difficult and involved ; but Plato's meaning 
seems to be, diat the things falling under the senses are conformed 
according to the example of the ideas, and are, as it were, representations 
tiiereof, though different from the ideas themselves : — and hence there 
must necessarily be some matter in which they have been moulded, 
or else they can have no permanent existence ; though nevertheless sound 
reason shows us that there is a wide difference between tkem and tlic 
ideas properly so called. 

f On the fall meaning of this passage, see ^\£^«Mm % Vi\x^'^'2?«' u^ 



by sieves (irXotavut) and raachineH used for tlie cleansing of 
com, the denize nad heavy particles iu one direction, tbcce 
that are light eettliag in another quite different. Thus 
■when these four classes were agitated by their receptacle, 
Tvhieh was itself moved aa by the ehakiog of the £above-nien- 
tioued^ in^truiuent, there was a separation of the dissimilar 
parts, and a crowding together of those moat alike; in 
consequence of which these other things also occupied a dif- 
ferent position, before the universe 'was created and from each 
materials redoced to order. Before this, indeed, they all 
Eobsisted irrationaUy, and without measure ; — hut when lie 
Creator undertook to arrange the universe, be first gave 
shapes with forms and nimibers to fire and earth, water and 
air, which possessed iodeed certain traces of their [rue essence, 
though, nevertheless, wholly so situated, as everything would 
probably he, in the absence of its god.* And let ns above 
all things hold, and ever bold, that the Deity made them n 
far as possible the most beautiful and the best, wben before 
they were in a totally different condition. Now, then, 1 will 
try to show you the distribution and generation of these things 
individually by a somewhat uausoiil mode of proof ; but yet, as 
you hare trodden the paths of mathematical learning, through 
which we must necessarily make cnr demonstration, you will 
not fail to follow me. 

XXTIII. — First, then, that fire and earth, water and air, 
are bodies, is evident surely to every one. But every ^wcice 
of body possesses solidity; and every solid must neoeuarity 
be. contained by planes. Again, a base formed of a perfectly 
plane surface is composed from triangleat But all trtaiu;^ 
are originally of two kinds, each of them having one aogw a 
light angle, and the two others acute : — and one of these has 

* Whit Plato here mesDS U, that the elements befora tbe creslioii, 
■Itbough infinite, shspelesi, and loulleu, contained within them eertiiu 
traces of their true ecsence, and were aftenrardB made fioile and of filed 
ibape by being dolbed, as it were, with fonni and numben. 

t Gr. -ii Si tp9^ rrj^ tirnrUov PaofVQ Ik Tpiyiuvuiu SwioTtirc. TheM 
notions about triangln were decldtdlj Pjrtbaeoron, as we are informed 
by Proclus in Euclid, 11.46. ol Si nv6ay6piwi re fiiv Tpiyuvay dwXvc 
ap\^p yivvTivtwc ttfoi ^aiTjv Kai r^c tuv jrvfTiTwv flcoTroita^, Ac- 
See aho Martin's note, 67, Etudrtturlt TimA. ii. p. 236-8. FlMo, 

botifver, could have been oo mean iuimtAiuitka^an^i^,'i>u\Di GtudieJ 

under Theudoms. 
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an eqnal part of a right angle divided by the eqnal sides ; 
^ while in the other, two nneqnal parts of a right angle are 
divided bj the unequal sides. This, then, we lay down, ac- 
cording both to probability and necessity, as the origin and 
principle of fire and all other bodies ; — ^but as for the heavenly 
principles thereof these indeed are known only to the Deity, 
and to those among men who enjoy God's £a.vour. 

We must relate, then, of what kind those four most beau- 
tiful bodies were that thus came into being, and which, how- 
ever unlike each other, may yet be produced from each other 
by dissolution. By accomplishing this, indeed, we shall ascer- 
tain the truth about the generation of earth and fire, as well 
those elements (t. e. water and air) which in- their just pro- 
portion hol4 an ' intermediate position ; for then we shall 
allow no one to assert that there are visible bodies more 
beautiful than these, each of which belongs to a i separate 
class. It must be our endeavour, therefore, to unite together 
these four kinds of bodies so excellent in beauty, and so 
prove to you that we have sufficiently apprehended their 
nature. Of the two triangles, indeed, the isosceles has but 
one form, while the oblong or scalene admits of infinite variety. 
We must select, therefore, the most beautiful among the in- 
finites, if we would begin and proceed in due order : — still if 
any one can prove that he has found any form yet better and 
more suitable for the composition of these bodies, he shall be 
treated not as an enemy but a friend, and his opinion shall 
prevail. As for us, however, we ^:s. on one only as the most 
beautiful of all the many triangles, passing over all the rest ; — 
that out of which is formed a third, the equilateral triangle.* 
To explain the reason of this would indeed require a somewhat 
lengthened proof: — nevertheless we propose a handsome 
reward for him who by a diligent investigation finds this not 
to be the case. We select, therefore, two triangles out of 
many, from which the bodies of fire and the other elements 
have been constructed, — one being an isosceles, the other one 
always having the square of its longer side the triple of that 
of the shorter. 

But what we formerly asserted rather obscurely, we must 

* 15 ov Tb lootrkivpov rpiytavov Ik rpirov <riJvwTT\K%.. TVa %KN9>fc *A 
ibe whole passage is explained geometricaUy m ^\a3i\\>?L\3rt!Ci % TkaNfc. '^'ft 
here give only what seems the correct rendering ot \!Evft Gi^i^* 
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now more nccuratdy define. For all the four kinds [of ele- 
ments^ seemed to be mutoal] j generated among each other 
from not being correctlj represented ; for there are generated 
from the triangles which we have jost chosen, four kinds 
[of solid figures^ — ^three of them, indeed, from one haring 
unequal sides, and the fourth sdone constructed from the 
isosceles triangle.* All of them, therefore, cannot, by disso- 
lution into each other, produce from manj small things a 
few that are large, — ^this heang effected onlj bj three of 
them ; for all things whateyer naturally arise from one only, 
and when the greater parts are dissolved, many small parts 
will be formed out of them, receiving figures suitable to each ; 
and again, when the numerous small parts are dispersed ioto 
triangles, a single number is fonocod, and the entire bulk 
constitutes one separate body of large dzcf Thus much then 
may suffice concerning their mutual generation. 

XXIX. — ^We must speak next in order concerning the 
quality of each class individually, and show from what 
composition of numbers each was formed. The first, then, 
indeed, is that composed from the smallest triangles, its 
element being that which has its subtending side twice the 
length of the shorter. Now, two of these triangles being 
mutually brought together to form a diagonal diameter, and 
this being thrice repeated, so that the diagonals and shorter 
sides shall meet in the same point, as in a centre, the result 
will be one equilateral triangle composed of six triangles. 
But four equilateral triangles form by the union of three 
plane angles one solid angle, the size of which exceeds that 
of the most obtuse plane angle ; and thus by forming a figure 
that comprises four of these angles, we constitute that first 
species of solid, Qthe tetrahedron,] which divides into equal and 
similar parts the entire sphere in which it is inscribed. The 
second species of solid, Qhe octahedron,] is formed from the 
same triangles, which unite to form eight equilateral triangles, 
and form one solid angle from four plane angles, six solid 

* Namely, the tetrahedron or pyramid, octahedron^ and icosahedron^ 
which are generated from six equal-sided triangles, and fourthly, the cube, 
generated from an equilateral triangle. See Stallbaum, ad locum. 

f Gr. yfi'6fiii>0Q fcic api9|ibQ Ivb^ o-^<o\) yiV^a. aTronXiaEifv av dXXn 
ft^oC fV, lit. one number being /otmed \c\U compUU w.t *vnpaTa<« and 
large kind of single ma«fi. 
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angles being requisite to constitute this second class of solids. 
The third, [the ioosahedron,]] is formed from the union of one 
hundred and twenty elements, so united as to form twelve solid 
angles, each formed by fiye plane equilateral triangles, and it 
has for its bases (or faces) twenty equilateral triangles. These 
are the only solids that can be formed from this element, j^yiz. 
the scalene triangle^ It was the isosceles triangle, however, 
that produced the fourth elementary figure, — ^four of them 
being so united with their right angles at the centre, as to 
form one equilateral four-sided plane ; and six of these again 
united forming eight solid angles, each of which is formed by 
the combination of three plane right angles ; — ^the figure of 
the body thus composed being cubical, haying six plane 
quadrangular equilateral bases. There was yet a certain 
fifth combination, |^the r^^ular dodecahedron \\ and this the 
Deity employed in tracing the pkn of the universe.* 
- XXX. — Should any one then, after careful consideration 
of all these points, be at a loss to determine whether 
the number of worlds is infinite or finite,t let him con- 
sider that to admit an infinite number thereof^ would be 
the notion only of one who is ignorant of all that he should 
best know. Still it may with much propriety be questioned 
whether there is in reality only one world, or whether there 
are ^\^. According to our opinion, indeed, which is founded 
on probable reasoniog, there is but one world ; though others 
perhaps, regarding the question in another point of view, may 
be of a different opinion. Let us now leave alone further 
speculations of this kind, and returning to the elementary forms 
that have now been created in our discussion, let us assign 
them respectively to fire, earth, water, and air. To earth, 
indeed, let us assign a cubical form ; for of all the four kinds 
earth is the most immoveable, and is of all bodies the most 
easy to model, — such being necessarily the case with that 
which has the most secure bases. Among the triangles, 
then, that we originally mentioned, that which has equal 

^ On these geometric forms or elementary particles, we must refer the 
reader to Martin's Eiudti tur It Time'e, notes 66—69, ii. pp. 234 — 250, 
where the whole subject is exceedingly well explained and illustrated. 

f It was the opinion of Democritus that the '^oxV^^ ^^ Yc&^\jb\ %s)^ 
the same notion was afterwards entertained "b^ "E*\t\e>ira&. ^^xK^»"^viv 
LaerL ix. sect. 44, and Cic. Acad. Q.. W. \7. 
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MM pMwsBea firmer bases than one Laving nnequai a 
'■ad M tlie two equilateral plane figares tliDS formed, liie 
■man la.8 necesniflj a firmer base tlian the tiiaai;!^ 
VMAo considered with reference to its parta or the who) 
Oa tUl socoUDt, Lq Hsaigning this Ggure to the earth. i 
•till pneerve probability ; — aod we ^ball do this also bj 
■■IniBg to water that Ggure which is the least moreable 
tt tM whole, to fire that which is most so, and to ait 
tluU wUch is intermediate betweem the two, — saBigiuDg 
■bo Um smallest body to Sre, the greatest to water, sod 
to kir one of a size intermediate between fire and water ; — 
■sd ^sin, the most subtile body to fire, the next ia this respect i 
to Mir, tad the third to water. Among all the^e then, tint * 
hodj wbirh possesses the fewest bases must aecessaiily be ^ 
tb* taott easily moveable, as well as most penetratiog, and in . . 
■TM^ my most acDta, being also exceediagly light, inta.-^ 
bting eotti posed of the sraBllest possible numbei of elements : -^ 
— 4i)d Ml iilso the BMond has theso properties in a eeoondaiy 
dagm^ and the third in the third degree. Let it I>e agreed . 
Urai, tiut, according both to strict and probable reasoning, the ' 
•olid fonn of the pyramid is the element and gemi of fire; 
that the second form detoribed ia air ; and the thivd mtA 
All these elements then, we mast cenceiTe to be m minntdT 
■mall, tbst the individual part* of each kind may from Hint 
■malbesi escape notice, and yet when many of. them ue eol- 
leeted together, they become from their bnlk the ol^eeti of 
oar peroepUon.* Uoieorer, aa reipecti their reIatiT« fto- 
portions, numbers, motions, and other properties the Da^, 
•o &r as the nature of necesntT has willin^y and obedienttf . 
^ven way, has firmly established and united them togetlM 
in ^8t proportion. i 

aXXI, — From all then that we hare before nid about the 
nature of these bodies, the following aoconnt seems to be the 
most probable : — Earth, when it meets with fire, Mud ia dis- 
solved by its subtility, is borne along hither and tliitlier in a 
dissolved state either in the fire itself or in the tur, or in the 

* 6r. iwavSpBi^irruiv tk roXkSv roie Sjtevt airSiv iparOai. 

* "-. rairf irivTf ci' ixptlitiac iroTtXtaSaaSv iitt' aOrov {bv^ 
- ' >m a* 



Uft«dgcdon of the pum^e perfect XwTipiiba&<u,,bnWt&i^%M:^nKn^ 
gtaed, as an emendstioa, t«vap|i6aao8in. 
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water,— till its parts, meeting together, and again mutually 
Iiarmonizing, once more become earth ; for they can never 
take any other form. But water, when divided by fire or 
air, may, by the re-composition of its parts, become either 
one body of fire, or two bodies of air ; — and as for the air, 
-when it is decomposed, one only of its particles will produce 
two of fire. And again, likewise, when fire receives into 
itself either air or water or earth, though in small quantities 
relatively to the mass which contains it, if it be dragged along 
by the movements of these bodies and overcome in spite of all 
resistance, and at last be decomposed and broken in pieces, 
these two bodies of fire will coalesce into one of air ; and if 
again the air is overcome and separated into parts, then from 
two wholes and a half there will be formed one whole body 
<xf water. Again, let us consider this matter as follows : — 
Wben any one of the other forms is enclosed by fire, and is 
eat by the acuteness of its angles and sides, it escapes fur- 
ther division by passing into the nature of fire : — ^for among 
bodies that are uniform and similar to each other, no one 
by itself can cause any change in one of the same class, or 
experience any itself^ with respect to that which it resembles ; 
whereas, when one class of bodies is contained within 
another, and the weak one contends with the stronger, 
it will not fail to be destroyed. And again, when the 
smaller, being comprehended in the greater, and the few 
by the many, are broken in pieces and extinguished, if they 
be disposed to adopt the form of the prevailing nature, they 
cease to be extinguished ; and air becomes generated from 
fire, — water from air: — but if they attack and fall into 
contention with any of the rest that they may meet, the 
agitated parts continue to be dissolved, till being every way 
repulsed and dissolved, they fly to their kindred nature ; or 
else, being overcome, and joined into one out of many similar 
to the prevailing power, they abide there in familiar union. 
And especially, as the result of these afi'ectious, all thin<^ 
whatever are mutually changing their positions ,• — for the nu- 
merous individuals of each class are distin^^uished accord- 
ing to their respective places through the motion of their 
receptacle, wliile those that are mutually dissimilar, but yet 
£iesemble others, are hurried on by the coiic\xss\oTv ^qI ^'Ow^ 
hodiesj to the place occupied by the \)oi\ea iVe^ t^^ko^'^ 



AU univixcd Mnd primary bcxlies then are genemted from 
■nch caiLW! u Uiese : — but that other classes of bodies arc 
jniuralty iahcreai ia these forme, is owiog to tbe compositicu 
of psdi TudimeDUl part (arotxtlor) ; irbich Dot only at first 
fcoduces one uiangle, possessed of a certain magnitnde, bnl 
•Uiers alu, Will greater and smaller, equal in noniber to the 
ftfiiMU oluMt existing io the forms themselves ; — and bence, 
diiM beivg KJDgted with themselves and each other, are 
hCnite in their Tariety, — a fact which every one should 
«uiaider. who mmiiis to argue niih probability respecting the 
•ature of things. 

XXSII. — Coocerniog motion, then, aod positioo, nnleoik 
person can clearly naderetand in what manner and in coo- 
jvnctioa with what these two take place, he will meet with 
many hindrances in the subsequent part of this discourse. 
This iLattcr indeed we have already partly discnssed ; bat 
besides tliiti, we must still inquire whether it be true, that 
notion never willingly resides in smoothness, inasmnch as it is 
difficult, or rather impossible, to conceire the existence of aoy- 
iLing moving witbout a mover, or of a mover witlioot some- 
ibirig in motion ; — motion being impossible while these are 
away, ami it bviiij equally impossible that these shonld be 
equable and smooth. Thos, then, we must aarign a state of rat 
to smoothnen, and motion to that vbich is nneqaal andmi^; 
inequality indeed being tbe canae again of a rough unem 
nature. Now, as regards the geneiaUon of ioeqnaliW, that 
ve have already discussed ; but how the teretal lM>£«^ 
trben divided according to thdr classes, do not ceasa from 
thur mntnal courses and motions, this we did not .explain: 
— and BO we will once more make it the subject of inquiry 
Tbe revolution of tbe aniveise, nnce it oonpreliends IM 
various classes of things, and is of drcnlar shape and natnially 
denrous of aniting with itself compresses all things togellier, 
and suffers no place to remain void. On this aoconut u 
it, that fire most of all penetrates through everything, 
and air, in tbe next degree, being second to the former id 
subtility and tenuity ; — and the rest in the same way [^ac- 
cording to their degree {^ — for such as are composed of veij 
large parts have a very large vacuity in their composition, — 
those, on the contrary, vWt w« icxn «nii\V ». tery small 
ncBity. The union, tten, T«B^i\^i^^^^ «.m'i.T««».%«^ 
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tagcUier the small parts into the intervals of the larger ; and 
thus, the small parts being placed side by side with the large, 
the smaller dividing the greater, while the latter compress 
the smaller, thej are all borne upwards and downwards to 
the places respectively suitable to each ; — ^for each, on chang- 
ing its magnitude, changes its position likewise: and so, 
from these causes the prodtction of diversity is constantly 
maintained, giving that perpetual motion to these bodies, 
which both now subsists and ever will continue. 

XXXIII. — In the next place, we must understand that 
there are many kinds of fire; — as for instance, flame, — that 
which emanates from flame,* which without burning furnishes 
light to the eyes, — and that which abides in ignited bodies, even 
after the flame has been extinguished. In like manner, with 
respect to air, one kind is of the greatest purity, that denomi 
Dated (BtheTy — a second most turbulent, cloudy, and dark ; and 
besides these, there are other nameless kinds formed by the 
inequality of the triangles. As respects water, again, it 
admits of a twofold division, one kind being liquid, the other 
fusible. The liquid kind, therefore, being composed of very 
small and unequal parts of water, becomes moveable, both of 
itself and by other bodies, through the inequality of its com 
position ana peculiar shape of its figure ; whereas the fusible 
kind, which is composed of large and smooth parts, is more 
stable than the former, as well as heavier and more compact, 
owing to its smoothness ;t — and when fire enters into and dis- 
solves its substance, it becomes more moveable, from losing its 
uniformity ; and when it is thus rendered easily moveable, and 
is repelled by the Eurrounding air, and extended on the earth, 
it is said to be liquefied, by way of expressing the division of 
its masses, and is said to jiotc also, in order to show its exten- 
sion over the earth : — and these two words express both the 
change which it undergoes. Again, when fire escapes from 
this body, it does not retire into a vacuum, but the surround- 
ing air repelled [T)y the fire] drives the easily- moveable mass 
of moisture into the place before occupied by the fire, 

• Gr. t6 Tt dvb rrjc ^Xoybc airiov. The old editions read arrrSv. 

f The distinction between rb vypov and rb xvtov is not easily con- 
veyed- in translation. The former means an elastic fluid like water, — tiie 
latter, a mass of greater density and less elasUdl^, %\ic\i %& V^-^i v^x>^^> 
or oi). We have rendered itfuted^ because in iVie ncxX "V^^ ^^ \xx\sxS^ 
oj^ re:*pecdng meUds, ^ 
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irilt wliicli at tlie same time it becojnes mingled; — but ivlien 
tlie iii:iis by close compression once more becomes eqiialile 
and smootli, it lUen resumes its emoDthnesa &nd consisteucy, 
tecause fire, tlie artificer of inequality, has taken its depar- 
ture; — and ihis departure of fire ive denominate coolitiff, 
while tbe anion that takes place without the presence of fire 
is termed a condtneation ^or hardening]. But among all 
those which we term fusible fluids, there is one that becomes 
most dense, though formed from the most subtile and equalile 
parts, and is of an uniform character, and partaking 
of a lustrous yellow - — i 's that most highly pri red 

possession, — gold, whi • id by filtration throngh a 

rook. And a node (oi , rendered by its density 

very hard and turned died adamant. But that 

which consists of parts - " -esemhling gold, and has 
more than one species, i - ■ isses gold in density, and 
that it may become the har i ains but n small and iasig 

nificint portion of earth, tlioagu at ;he same time it is lighter, 
owing to the great intervals betwien its internal al«ma; — 
this is a separate kind of lustrous and dense fluids, termed 
f-rati. Bat an earthy nature is therewith mingled, which, 
when tnrough age the two parts become separated soon 
becomes vi:iibIo of itself^ and is denominated rtat. AH other 
such matters also, it would be no hard task further to dis- 
cuss bv pursuing the plan of probable arguments ; — and any 
one, "ho by way of recreation interrupta for a while hi» 
reasonings on eternal being, and enters into probable speca- 
lationa about the generation of material things, will by these 
means acquire a pleasure of which be need not repent, ami 
establisli for Liiuself a moderate and wise recreation darini^ 
life- 

XXXIV. — Thus indulging ourselves, let ns next recoaiit 
certain proljahle reasons concerning what nest follows of the 
same subject. IVater that is mingled with fire, which being 
very thin and moist, takes its name • (vypoi') from its motiOD 
and the manner in which it rolls on the earth, and which is 

• The Greek text is evidently wrnipt. It rtiindi as foUows : — rit 

fijuifl, o<rov XtVTUV uypSv t( Oi<l tijv tivriaiv rai T^v oiiv fiv Kv\ivloi- 
un-cvini ync l-yplv Xi-ytTai. Stc. SX;^**^. wiwsrt* the rcmanl of 

fCidoa has been foUuwed m trai \t»T\Atl\o^. 
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alao called soft and jieldiug, because its hsLsea are less stab^ 
than those of earth, — this, when separated from fire and 
bereft of air, acquires more oniformitj, and through their 
departure (L e. of air and fire) is compressed into itself; — 
and when it is thus condensed above the earth, it becomes hail, 
if on the earth, ice ; but when there is less of it and only 
half the amount of ifreezing, Qhe water so condensed^ above 
the earth becomes snow, and that on the earth, which is 
fonned from dew, is called hoar-frosL When again the numer- 
ous kinds of water are mingled together, the entire liquid thus 
formed, which is filtered from the earth through plants, takes 
the name of juices or saps. Owing, however, to their mode 
of admixture, these individual fluids present throngh their 
dissimilarity many different undescribed varieties, although 
four of them^ which are of a fiery character, and particularly 
transparent, have obtained appropriate appellations; — that 
which heats the soul as well as the body being called toiney — 
secondly, that which is smooth, and dazzling to the sight,* 
and hence bright, glittering, and apparently of an oily nature, 
8uch as pitch, the gum of the kiki-plaut,t oil, and other 
things having similar properties ;-<-again, that which possesses 
a power, as far as nature permits, of difiusiDg the substances 
of nutrition over the palate, and by this property presents the 
idea of sweetness, has obtained the general name of honey ; — 
and lastly, that frothy fluid, which dissolves the flesh by 
burning, has been distinguished from all the other juices by 
the name of opium (ottoc). 

XXXY. — As resjiects the different kinds of earth, one of 
them, stone, is produced by the filtration of water in the 
manner following. The commingled water, when it loses its 
c^iherence, passes into the form of air, but, on becoming air, 
rises to its appropriate place. As, however, there is no 
vacuum, it presses on the surrounding air ; and this, being 
weighty, and impelled against the mass of earth that it sur- 
rounds, violently compresses it, driving it into the vacant 
spaces whence the new air had before ascended. The earth, 
also, by the compression of the air into indissoluble union 
with water, is formed into stones ; the more beautiful sorts of 

* Gr. ^lajcpirucov oypno^i lit. hating the power of separating tight, 
+ This is the same as the <r/XXiri':rpiov or Palma ChTi»l\. Cws>^. 
Herod, ii, 94, 9nd V- Turner's note thereon. 
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nhich acquire a lustre from the equably atiij Emoothness of 
tlirir pans, tbc opposite being- the case nith those that ire 
ngly and valueless. Bat when all the moisture is tbrowo off 
liy the violence of fire, and the body ie thus unasnally dried 
up, then is formed the kind ol earth that we call clay. 
Sumetlinea al»o, even without losing ite tuotsture, t^9 
narth is iaeed by the fire, aad on cooling becomes a stone 
of a black colour.* In the eame maoiier, when this eatlb 
it deprired of the water it holds in mixture, bat yet his 
small particles and ia of a, saliDe nature, it forms a half- 
solid body, still capSible of solution in water, — either nitre, 
which purifies buth oil aad eartfa, or else salt, a, eubstance so 
well adapted to give flavoiira pleasing to the palate, ami 
doeaied by the law as agreeable to the gods. The compoande 
of these two substances are not soluble by water, but yet can 
be melted by fire, for the following reasons. Neither fire nor 
air liquefies masses of earth ; because, beiug naturally composed 
of elenieiila amaller than the Interatices (or porea) of earth, 
ihey easily penetrate through these capacious pores withonl 
subjecting it either to dissolution or liquefaction. The parts 
of water, on the other band, as they are larger, strive t« fores 
a paasafjo, and so dissolre and liquefy the earthy mass: — 
and hence, when the earth has no strong eonoeteiK^, wktsr 
alone will dissolve it, whereas if in a compact state, nothing 
will afi'ect it but fire, which is the only body that coo find an 
ciitiunce. As for water, again, its strong cobesiTenen of 
part^, [^when frozen^, can be overcome only by fire, wherMi^ 
when the cohesion is less strong, it can be equally decompoied 
by fire and air, the latter enteriag its intersticea and the for- 
mer separating even its constituent triangles. Nothing', how- 
ever, can dissolve air strongly condensed, vithont attaok- 
ing its composing elements; though when it cohem laa 
strongly, it may be dissolved, though only by fire. Again, in 
bodies composed of water and earth, while the water occnpies ' 
all the interstices in its state of compression, the particles of 
ivater from without, not finding egress, flow round the entin 
mass without sufierisg decomposition ; whereas the particles 

■ Lindsu coDJecturfi thii to be batalt. Tt ii prohabl; Iits, or lome 
•I'atilnr TOlcanic product. The ume cammentator coucdia the Xirpor 
ffl^r.iioDed in the saccc«dmg \eatenc«tja\icpQliuH <n v»iA*lk*li iiiiti!!!* 
fir mingling with ciV to Coim toa^. 
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r fire that enter into the interstices of water, as water into 
bose of earth, and hare the same e£fect on water that fire has on 
ir, alone possess the power of dissolving and liquefying the 
omponnd body. And among these, some contain less water 
ban earth ; snch as all kindd of glass, and such stones as are 
ermedfonble ; while others, on the contrary, contain more 
¥ater, snch as wax and aromatic substances. 

XXXVI. — ^Having thus then enumerated the scleral 
ignres and classes of bodies variously formed by admix- 
;ures -and mutual changes, we must now try to explain the 
saoses of the feelings with which they impress us. First, 
then, the bodies here spoken of must be always perceptible. 
As yet, however, we have not discoursed on the generation of 
flesh, and what belongs to flesh, nor on that part of the soul 
which is mortaL This neverdieless cannot be suitably ex- 
plained without at tha same time explaining the sensations 
and impressions produced by external objects ; and although 
one subject cannot be unfolded without a knowledge of the 
other, yet the two cannot be explained together. We must 
settle one first, and then proceed to the other. In order, 
then, in speaking of impressions, to observe the same order 
as in speaking of the bodies producing them, let our first in* 
quiry be into those that concern the body and soul. 

First, then, let us inquire why fire is called Aof, the 
reason of which we shall perceive by considering its pene- 
trating and cutting power about our bodies. Now, that this 
affection is a certain sharpness * is nearly evident to all ; and 
as regards the tenuity of its sides, the sharpness of its angles, 
the smallness of its particles, and the velocity of its motion, 
through all which it becomes violent, penetrating and capable 
of instantly dividing whatever it meets ; this we should care- 
fully consider, recalling to mind the generation of its figure ; 
—Inasmuch as it is this, and no other nature, which separates 
And parcels out our bodies into small portions, and produces 
in us that affection which is very properly denominated heat. 
Now the contrary to this is sufficiently manifest ; but still wo 
must not pass it without explanation : — for in truth, among 
the humid particles surrounding the body, those that have the 
largest eiementary parts enter and drive out the smaller ; 

* Or. /// rt rb rrdBoc, — meaning, th«t l\\e Ti^ecVAOH tt.'6fc\sJ^«k ^c»r. 
'jnprciL'^oi. f "jiivd by an acute ancular hod v. 
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liut being unable to occupy their places, they compress oaf 
boJily liumouTs, and from being aneven and in s stale of 
agitation, fix tbem and render them motionless tlirongh tbeir 
evcQDeea and density ; — wbereas things brooght into coniici 
agsiust nature are naturally opposed and mutually repel e»A 
Atlier. From this contest and agitation then tbere resnltd i 
r«nain trembling and numbness ; and the whole of this affec- 
tion, %a well as the cause that produces it, has the name of 
coM, Again we cull those bodies hard to ■which our flesi 
yields ; and those goft, which jield to the pressnre ofoni 
flesh ; — thus usinff the tenaa comparatively, with referenee lo 
each other. Bodies also yield to pressure when placed on i 
tmal) hiixe, while those resting on quadrangular bases are the 
least impressible, on'ing to their ^ery firm position, and 1)«- 
caune from their own esttcme density they strongly resist tl! 
opposing pressure. 

XXXvlI. — Again, the nature of heavy and light will 
become most evident, if investigated with that of up and 
dottn : — for it is by no means right to assert that then 
ore naturally two distinct places opposite one to the other; 
— one tenned down, to which all bodies tend that are endued 
with balk, hut the other up, to which bodies ascend con- 
trary to their inclination. The whole universe, indeed, 
hein^ spherical, all such things as are at the estremiliea {or 
cii'on inference) and equally distant from the centre must sli 
in liki.' manner naturally belong to the extremities, while the 
centre, being in the same proportion distant from all tlwn 
extremities, must be eaid to occupy quite an opposits ponttoa. 
Such then beJDg the nfttnra of die world, woold not uy one 
who reversed the position of the above-mentioned olgecta ht 
fairly thought to apply names to tbem that are quite nnmiil- 
able ? For the middle place in it cannot be fiurly aud to bt 
either naturally down or up, but only the centre itself ; andtbe 
circumference is neither the middle, nor does it oontais within 
it any parts more distant than the reet either from the centre, or 
any of the opposite extremities. But when all the parts in 
naturally so similar, bow can any one with propriety aangn to 
them contrary names ? — For supposing there were any regolar 
solid body in the centre of the univerae, it would never ba 
carried to any of llhe eiUeon\atft, (iVvq% V* *iii-t wiUre nui- 
hrmity ;— but on th« olket \waiiV, M wi^ «Wi -«<wt\*i-aaw^ 
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in a circle round this solid, he would often stand witli 
Ills feet opposite to where they hefore were, and so call the 
flame part of himself both the upade and down. Since the 
universe, therefore, as we have just obserred, is of a spherical 
figure, no prudent man should assert that it has any part 
which is [^absolutely! either up or down; — yet, as regards 
the origin and usuaf application of these terms whic^ we 
fhua transfer to the universe, this we agree to be a proper 
Bubject of investigation. If, in that epot of the universe 
which specially belongs to fire, and where the principal mass 
is collected with which it has a tendency to unite, any one 
T^ere to ascend thither and being possessed of the requisite 
'power, were to take up the particles, place them in a balance, 
and raising Hie scale, were forcibly to draw the fire towards 
the air, with which it has no affinity, it is clear that in this 
case the smaller mass would be more easily impelled than the 
larger. Indeed, when two things are simultaneously raised 
by one and the same power, the smaller quantity must of 
course yield more readily than the greater to the impulsive 
force by which they are constrained ; and hence, the one is 
called heavy and gravitating downwards, the other lipht and 
tending upwards. The same thing also is observable in what 
we ourselves do, who inhabit this place [the earth]. For 
when, hi walking on the earth, we separate particles of an 
earthy nature, and sometimes even portions of the earth 
itself, forcibly and unnaturally drawing them towards the air 
which is dissimilar, — ^then that which is smaller yielding more 
readily to our impulse is sooDer attracted towards the foreign 
element: — ^this then we call li^ht and the place towards 
which it is drawn, up (or ahove\ giving to their contraries 
the terms Jieavy and down (or below) respectively. Hence 
these must mutually differ from each other, owing to the con- 
trary positions that the several elements occupy : — for that 
which is light in one place is contrary to one corresponding 
with it in an opposite position, and so also to a heavy body 
another that is heavy, and to bodies placed above or below 
ethers, opposed to them in their respective positions ; — and 
they will all be found, whether in a state of becoming or 
actually existing, to be contrary, transverse, and every way 
difiering from each other. This one l\i\Tv?t^ TcvoTecrs^^^X^ Kr^Ni^ 
aadersUwd couceruing aJi these niaUeTB, tW^. \)a^ l^\i^^\^^^ ^^ 
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l»eaMzai7 dli^ xie sasigsed 

uethe L11 I dni wcuEignU 

tie ^waeof ibe iiBpm- 




puto of (W bojy ootan awfriww inrmgiUjr aUeoded by 
j>L> ■■■■■ aa^ feUD. ^^tti tfacn Itt w czsuDioe all okt inpfw 
BOBL vbctber MsnUs or not, f^lfiirr b> mind tfao di^in^ 
tiatw that we bdbre made bctmoi bodice ^Ted with eax 
and tboae with dtSealtf; — far this ■• the w&y to arrin 
at tke pant that we wudi to ddomhie. Wbeo a body b; 
nunre easily nKiTeaUB haa received an impression ever w 
tlipbt. ;'.-.■ rj ' r_' '.^r-.-i i:..ELm^::i?a'Le if to ite parta pU«J 
aiour. '. - ...:_■ l ..-v.- yi.ru the same effect, oDtil 

at ten^'th they leacb tbe intellect iuel^ to wliidi tbej annotmce 
the power of the agent* prodndng eacb bnpieflrioa ; — wlMieu 
a buJr, which on the contmy ia Gnn and ataUe and baa 
no circular motion, ia (imply affected by itadf without mon^ 
any of the tuironnding bodies; ond boiee, as tbdreont- 
poneots do not matnally eammnnicate the fint Kcejnd 
impreasioo, the entire »iiiiii«] remaina nmsored, and o^- 
riencea no aeneation. Thia is the eve indeed ■> re qw ct a tba 
bonea and bair, and such other parts of the bo^ aa an 
chiefly of an earthy natnre ; whereas the phenomena abere 
described prindpallr refer to the organs of eight and heaiinf, 
which contain an abandaace of fire and air. Thia ta what we 
should bold then concerning pleasure and pain : — an impres- 
liun produced in ns contnuy to nature, and with vitdenc^ 
cuuica pain, — one that is conformable to oor nature, howerer 
■troD^, pleasure ; — wbereas an impression Uiat is gentle and 
gradual is UDpeiceWed, whil« the contrary to these prodncef 
cootrnry effects. An wnpteMJiovv, a^i», x^w.'^RWifcsi >«bldi 
/# easily j)ro<iacod, » pte-emwicovX^ m^ <Aii«^- ** «™--« 
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but is not affected by pleasure and pain : — and of this kind 
are the affections belonging to the sight ; which indeed, as we 
iiave above asserted, is a body of a nature daily becoming 
allied to ourselves.* For in this way the impressions caused 
by cuttings and burnings, and other similar accidents, do not 
cause pain to the sight ; nor again, does it experience pleasure, 
from returning to its previous condition : — whereas the sen- 
sations that are strongest and most clear do this, so far as any 
one is affected by any object ; and this is the reason why 
there is no violence whatever either in its expansion or con- 
traction. But bodies composed from larger parts, which 
yield with difficulty to impelling agents, and distribute their 
motion over the whole body, do experience pleasure and pain ; 
pain indeed, when they are often alienated from their own 
nature, but pleasure when restored to. their former condition. 
Again, all bodies that admit of very gradual withdrawals, 
and, as it were, emptyings of their own nature, and at the same 
time receive supplies on a large scale, have no perception of 
loss, though they have of what accrues to them; and hence, they 
do not give pain to the mortal part of the soul, but on the con- 
trary the greatest delight : — ^and the truth of this is manifest 
from the sensation of pleasant odours. But such bodies, on the 
-other hand, as suffer excessive variation, and cau scarcely be 
restored even gradually to their pristine condition, are affected ' 
in a manner quite the reverse of those we have just described ; 
the truth of which is manifest in the case of burnings and 
wounds inflicted on the body. 

XXXIX. — Having thus then pretty fully discussed the 
common affections of the whole body, and the appellations 
assigned to their effective causes, we must now endeavour to 
explain, as far as we can, the affections that arise in parti- 
cular parts of us, as well as the causes by which they are 
induced. In the first place then, let us if possible complete 
the explanation of what we before left unfinished about those 
of the juices, — namely, the particular affections subsisting 
about the tongucf And these, as well as most others, appear 

* Allusion is here made to ch. xix. p. 350 of this translation. 

t Plato was not aware that the palate is the chief organ of taste, and 
that these sensations are transmitted to the sensorium by m^?o\^ o^ vv«^r^«s 
(t. e. minute tubes filled with cerebral matter'), oW o^ v;W\\ viv>\x\\A\wci\t^\^ 
either nJtb the spinal marrow or the br^ itse\i, — ^x\\t c^iuu^ ol ^ '£»^'^a».- 
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to be prodaced by certain ezpanrions and contiactions, the 
impressions formea thereby depending more on smoothness and 
roughness than all other circomstanoes ; because, whenerer 
anything falls on the small veins round the tongue (which are 
the arbiters, as it were, of the taste stretching to the heartX in 
such a way as to penetrate the moist and delicate texture of the 
flesh, which through its earthy nature is in a melting state, it 
contracts and dries up the veins: — and where these pene- 
tratiuff substances are rougher than usual, they have an acrid 
taste ((orpu^vd), if less so, only one of sourness (av^nipa). 
Those on the contrary which purge, and wash away what- 
ever adheres to the tongue, if they do this to such an 
immoderate degree, as somewhat to liquefy its nature, as 
nitre does ; — all sudi as these are termed bitter^ while sub- 
stances of inferior power to nitre, which purge only mode- 
rately, we conceive to be salty without that rough bitterness, 
and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, things heated 
by the temperature of the mouth, and thereby softened— 
which reciprocally heat and are heated by it — and which 
through their lightness are elevated towards the senses of the 
]»cad, dividing at the same time whatever comes in their way; 
— all these, owing to such properties, are termed pungent 
((^pj/if'a). But when these same particles, thinned by 
put refaction, enter into the narrow veins, and there come 
into euiUact with earthy aud airy particles of a suitahle 
size, and by makiug them mutually revolve, so mix them 
together as to cause a confusion of their elements, and 
thus by entering other veins form interstices in which the 
liquid, sometimes earthy, sometimes quite pure, forms, as 
it were, certain air-cavities enclosed by water, some of which 
formed of pure liquid are transparent, and called bubble^ 
while those composed of earthy liquid and in a state of agi- 
tation have received the name of seething (or boiling), and 
yeast (or leven) ; — the effective cause of all this being termed 
acid (o;i'). And an affection contrary to all that has beeu 

tion, as Herophilus and Erasistratus held long prior to Galen. Plato, on 
the contrary, maintained that these sensations were carried by certaiu 
small veins (or arteries, — for he makes no distinction between them), to 
the liver — regarded by Vvin as \.\\e ?^e^\, (com^, ch. xlir.) of the lower 
r^ortal soul. The bearl was te^ax^edL \iN Kx\%\Q.'Cifc ^c^ >iiw^ t^\!&.\^<\{ tlic 

sensations. 
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asserted about these, proceeds from a contrary cause ; for, 
-when the liquid compounds that enter the mouth are natu- 
xallj suited to the quality of the tongue, they lubricate its 
asperities, as well as contract or relax such parts as were 
before unnaturally dilated or compressed, and restore them, as 
fur as possible, to their proper and natural habit Hence 
all such substances are pleasant and fnendly to every one, 
become the remedies of violent passions, and are denominated 
stoeet. • And thus much may suffice concerning particulars 
of this kind. 

XL. — As respects the faculty of the nostrils, it admits o£ 
DO classification: for all odours whatever- are but half- 
begotten, — ^ihere being no substances so proportioned, as to 
give forth any particular smell. Besides, our veins sur- 
rounding the nose are too narrow to admit the various kinds 
of earth and water, and too broad for those of fire and air ; 
and hence no one ever perceives an odour from any of these, 
^—odours being produced from bodies that are damp, putre- 
fying, liquid, or vaporous ; — for odours are generated by 
Uko change of water into air, or air into water ; and all these 
are either smoke or vapour. And of these, that which passe* 
from air into water is vapour^ — that which is changed from 
water into air, invoke; — ^whence it comes to pass that all 
odours are more subtile than water, and denser than air. And 
these fEMJts are clearly shown, when any one, owing to any 
obstruction of the respiration, draws his breath inwards; for 
then no odour filters through, but breath only — unattended by 
any odours. Thb is why these two varieties of them are 
without a name, being formed neither from many nor from a 
simple species, the only two distinct terms respecting them, 
being pleasant or unpleasant ; the latter of which irritate 
and violently disturb the whole cavity lying between the top 
of the head and the navel, while the former soothe the same 
part and kindly restore it to its natural condition. 

XLL— Let us next speak of and investigate the third kind 
of sense, — ^the hearing, and the causes giving rise to the 
affections peculiar thereto. Now we may generally define 
wAce as a certain pulsation of the air, penetrating through 
the ears, brain, and blood, as far as the soul ; and the motion 
hence arising, which commences irom \\i^ V^^^ ^:^^ ^^Aiss \^ 
the seat of the liver, hearing ; — and lW\. \^\i^^ ^^^^^ xxsr^Cnss^^-^ 



rEfL il esLzsz % ^aiTp sevnd, wlien dow, m flat one, — ^tlio 
fcrtnw li C LUg crHflgm and amuofthj the latter quite the ro- 
Tezse aad roBsk : — likeviae, that wlien the modon is on a 
lar«? scL> it viS prcidacs a lood sound, and when on a small 
fica^e cciT a lov ooe. But lespecdng the hannonj cf 
iLese sumds ve msst ^eak in the snbseqneot part of this 



XLIL— The fourth kind of aenae, whidi is atill left for 
us to disngi, eonapnses a Ttrj lai^e Tazi^ of what we gece- 
laliT terxB e§Umrg^ which sonaat of a flame emanating from 
ii^dirSdaal bodies, and haring paita proportioned to the sight 
for prodocing sensation. Bat we hare already considered 
the eflectire canaes of aght.* Here then we ought to speak 
of colours, and what aeema to ns the moat probable theory 



Among the particles that £dl fiom other bodies on the 
eght, some are greater, others leas than, and others equal to, 
those of the risual fire. Such as are equal, then, are imper- 
ceptiUe, and are termed tran^nrent ; while, as for those that 
are larger or smaller, the former contract, the latter dilate the 
sirht, bavic J a power resembling that of heat and cold on the 
flesL or of things acrid, heanng and pungent, on the tongue. 
Panic'es a5ec::nr the s:ght in this manner are called black 
ar. i wL::e : — Laving the prc-pertj, indeed, of producing the 
- ': ' n: life:;!: :rs in bodies, thou^b. being produced in dif- 
ferent pans of the organ, thej still appear to produce differ- 
ent impressions. It is thus, then, that we ought to term 
tbem, — tc/iite^ that which dilates the sight ; and that which is 
opp osite in its effect, black; — whereas, when a sharper motion, 
and that, too, from a foreign fire, falls on and divides the sight 
even as far as the eves themselves, and both separates and 
moistens the openings of the eves, so as to force from them 
that united flow of fire and water that we call tears, and which 
are of a fiery nature coming from without, — these two fires 
meeting together with a force like that of lightning, and then 
fcaturated and extinguished by muisture, produce a great 
variety of colours, tLe impressions from which we term JJash- 
ings (/iap/iapvyac), and the objects producing them bright 2Ln^ 
lustrous. Another kind of ^le, Itvtermediate between those 
juf-t mentioned^ and w\\\c\i Tea.^\\fes \>^^w\yv^\\\t^ ^^ n^^ ^N^^-aivi 
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mingles with it, though by no means. lustrous, and in which 
the rays of fire are mingled with moisture, and form a 
bloody colour; this we denominate red. A bright hue 
mingled with red and white forms the colour called yellow ; 
but as regards the measure in which they mingle respectively, 
even a wise and thinking person could not explain it, were 
he ever so well informed on the matter, as he could not adduce 
concerning them any satisfactory reason, either necessary or 
probable. Again, i^ when mingled with black and white, 
produces a purple colour; and a very deep colour is the 
result of their being mingled and burnt together, with a 
further addition of black. A tatcny red is produced from 
the mixture of yellow and brown, and hrofcn from the mix- 
ture of black and white ; and a pale colour from the mingling 
of white and yellow. A brilliant white, falling on a large 
quantity of black, constitutes a dark blue {pjavovy) ; a deep 
blue mingled with white, a grey colour ; and a tawny red 
mingled with black forms a green. All the other tints it 
wiD be easy to conjecture from the above examples, if one 
only reasons fairly from analogy. Nevertheless, any one 
who would prove them by the test of experiment evinces 
great ignorance of the difference between a divine and human 
nature ; for a god indeed may be able to mingle many things 
into one, and again dissolve the one into many, through lus 
united power and intelligence ; but no man living can accom- 
plish either of these tasks, nor will any one in time to come. 

XLIII. — All these things which thus naturally subsist from 
necessity, the artificer of what is most beautiful and best took 
for his elements of creation, in producing a self-sufficient 
and most perfect god; employing secondary causes indeed, 
but at the same time performing his work well on all created 
beings. For this reason we must distinguish two species of 
causes; the one necessary, the other divine. And in all 
things we should inquire after the divine cause, with the view 
of obtaining a blessed life in the highest degree of which our 
nature admits, for the sake of which also we should inves- 
tigate the necessary cause as well, — convir.ced, that without 
these two classes of causes, we can neither understand nor 
apprehend, nor otherwise engage in the several objects of our 
anxious pursuit. Since, then, we Wx^ li^^ Xi^^vyc^ \is»'^^ 
various classes of causes, laid out WA^e ix\a\.cT\iA?> ^^^ '^^'^ \';^^j^i^> 



ud vUdi vUI staxe as tiie matter from which Tce are to !□• 

ttrtKn tlte remuader of oor dtsconrse, let ua again btieSy 

new M ottt firtt «hBeiT*tioEis, and tbeiice pa^s rapidly oa Ui 

L tb« pkM kt vrliich tr« ue now arrived ; tliOE etideavoaniig to 

^ itaaex sndi an «nd and eloise to our discourse, as may Iiiinao- 

SLIV. Just Of we staled in ibe opeuiug of our dificonree, 
— wtiMi all WDsibte tliingt were in disorder, the Deity made 
each indiridoallT to bannonise with itself aod mutuaJiT vitb 
kll Ui* resU aa hr ts thj-"^ r^nlA possibly be brougbt int*? 
' ayinmf try and pnipartion , x^ foimerly, nothiug had an; 
erdtr «Xi:opl hy accident, nor uii lything whatever desen~e 
the names that thinge reoeiTeat' ant; Each, for ioGtance, as 

fire, water, and the rest of the A ^nts. All these, however, 

the Creator put iu order first of and then out of these cod- 
fclruttrd the universe, as a an luimal, containiug withb 
itself difTereiit kinds of « , ini>rt:tl and immortal,* — he 

hiiiieielf b«iDg tl)e artificer vie natures, but committing 

to hit offspring (the jun godsj the cbaT"* of producing 
ihow that are mortal. t latt r, ia imitation of tbeir 

father, n-i-iiviiii; ilie immortal prmciple of the soul, next 
f&ihioufdt iLe mort^il W'dv. making it entirely to be a vehicle 
thereto, and forming within it a Gepatat« mortal kind of 
foul possessf^ of certain dire and necessaiy pasaons : first, 
I'k'iijure, the chief lure to evil; next, pain, the desertion of 
what is good ;— after these again, teineiity and fear, both mad 
advisers; uigeri hard to be appeased; nope, whii^ ia easily 
misled both by irtatiooal sense, and all-daiing lore. By 
mingling these together, they Qthe junior godsJ necessarily 
composed the mortal race. And on this account, fearing b> 
tiefile the Divine nature more than was abeolntely necessary 
they lodged man's mortal portion separately from the DiviM^ 
in a different receptacle of the body ; forming the head and 
breast, and placing the neck between, as an isthmus and liiniE 
to eeparate the two eitremes.J 

* Comp. ch. xi. p. 33S of thu truul&tioa, uid ■lao the condndinc 
Mrience of tbe diiJogue, p. lot). 

f Gr. xtpUTopinvaav, lit. tiimtd in a talHt. 

t The immorUt sool FUto hu »iT«ad^ (a. lix. n.) plued in Oc 
hesd, — io whiuh opinion Hippireme* mv4 Ginn^iaSti wkmsA»\ — »nd Iu 
coiflMsed it of two circles, md ei.do't.4 A ■^wSv »i^ ^;™-Ati\^ 
S^nce (^iooii). science (.iir">TiiH.iV ^^.4 wie t.^vm™. VJA* ^^"^ 
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lu the breast, indeed, and what is called the thorax [pi 
truuk3,^ they seated the mortal part of the soul. And as one 
part of it was naturally better, and another worse, they formed 
the cavity of the thorax into two divisions (resembling the 
separate dwellings of our men and women), placing the midriff 
as a partition between them. That part of the soul, therefore, 
whi<^ partakes of fortitude and spirit, and loves contention, 
they seated nearer the head, between the midriff and the 
neck; as it is the business of the reason to unite with 
it in forcibly repressing the desires, whenever they will 
not obey the mandate and word issuing from the citadel 
above. 

XLY. — ^The heart, which is the head and principlet of the 
veins, as weU as the fountain of the blood that impetuously 
drculates through all the members, they placed in a kind of 
sentry-house, that, in case of any outburst of anger, being 
informed by the reason of a.ny evil committed in its mem- 
bers, owing either to some foreign cause, or else internal pas- 
nons, it (the heart) might transmit through all its channels the 
threatenings and exhortations of reason, so as once more to 
reduce the body to perfect obedience, and so permit what 
is the best within us to maintain supreme command. 

Here, however, he speaks of the mortal or senstious soul, which he 
divides into two distinct parts, — the male or spiritual portion {to OvfiiKov)^ 
and the/emaleoT appetitive (ro iTriOvfii^TiKov). This seems to Lave been 
a notion of the Pythagoreans. Aristotle and Zeno placed the mortal 
sonl in the heart only. On the three souls and their respective energies, 
comp. Martin's admirable note, vol. ii. pp. 296 — 302, Etudes^ ^e. 

* Gr. BwpaKif a word used by Plato and Aristotle to mean not mere!/ 
the upper part of the trunk, as by later writers, but the whole of it, from 
the collar-bone down to the pelvis. The word KoiXia in ch. ilvi. has a 
similar latitude of signification. 

t Gr. apx^v* This reading is introduced by Stallbaum (and followed 
by Cousin) from three of the best MSS. The old editions have dfia, 
which Stephens altered into lififia (a knot or ganglion), and Toup into 
vafiaj both on mere conjecture. Plato clearly thought that the heart was 
the source of the blood and the centre of union for the veins, which he 
regards as messengers transmitting to the whole body the orders coming 
from the male part of the mortal soul ; but he runs into the error of 
attributing to them the function of nerves, as well of motion as sensation. 
We may remark further, that he considers the veins to have two centres — 
the heart and the liver, which are the two seats of the mortal soul, and 
makes ho distinction whatever between \e\ns and aixtnt^.* %^ft,'V^"a3;v::ci^'5k 
note, 140; ii. 301—304. 
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Bot U {he ^Jdf fbntnew, with resjiect to the palpitation 
of tho beut nnder tlio dread of daoger and the excifemenls 
of pUBon, that aD mA dwellings of the inSiamed Epirit woulJ 
be prodooed hj Sn, they formed the lungs to be & Eort of 
protection theteto; fint^ of a!!, soft and bloodless,* and neit, 
tDtenaHj pnnided witli cavities perforated like a sponge, in 
Otder to oool the breftth vrhicb tbey receive, and give the heart 
eujr i«qiir&1ion Kid lepose in its excessive heat. On this 
aooonnt theu, they led tiie channels of the rnndpipe into the 
lungs, irhioh they placed like a soft cushion round the heart, 
in OTda that when an^r risea in it to an extreme height, 
it might fall on aome yielding substance, and so getting cool, 
yield dwerfiilly and with less trouble to the authority of reason. 

XLVL Tut port of the soul next, -which has a desire for 
meata, drinlu, and all else that is necessary for the natural 
•applies of &e hody, fhey placed between the midriff and 
the Topoii of the nard; forming, as it were, in all this place 
naort of manger for the nutriinent of the body; and then they 
bound it on to it, Hko some earage animal, annexed as 
necessary to nourish the mortal race afterwards to be brought. 
into existence. This place of course the gods assigned it, in 
order that ever feeding at ifs manger, and dwelling as far off 
as possible from the deliberatire part of the eonl, it might 
make the lea.=t possible degree of turaolt and noise, and permit 
the best portion of our nature to consult in quiet for the com- 
mon benefit of the whole. Knowing also that this part n-onld 
not acquiesce with the reason, and, even if it had any &cnl^ 
of sense, yet would not regard the processes of reasoning, 
but be chiefly lured away, both day and night, by images 
nnd phaotasnis, — reflecting on this, the Deity formed the 
Jirer, assigning it the place it occupies. And he made it com- 
pact and smooth, shiny and sweet, and yet somewhat bitter, 
— in order that the multitude of thoughts falling on it from 
the intellect as on a mirror that receives and presents images 
to the view, might on the one side terrify it by employing a 
bitterness akin to its nature; and proceeding to dreadful 

• Plato ii quite wrong in stating thi> ; — for all the blood poiea through 
them, in order to be Bnpplied with oiygen by the air contained in the 
relJa. This, however, is tiot neart^ to pert wx «Tt« as his sMtemsnt in 
dt, ;jri;1i. ffpesxing ot geneialidn"), <.V.aX.'Caefta\is.^tW\iJa.-v™*'i™3ai^ 

cite limgt into Ui : bJEiddev '. 
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^llreats^ gradually mingle this bitterness with the whole livei 
so as to present the dark hues of bile^^and by contracting it, 
render it throughont rough and wrinkled ;— or on the ouier, 
partly by remoring the liyer from its right place and con- 
tracting it, partly by obstructing and closing its ventricles and 
gates, cause impressions of pain and disgust: — whereas, on 
the contrary, when a gentle inspiration — ^the result of intelli- 
gence—depicts on it images of quite an opposite character, 
softens its bitterness by avoiding to agitate or touch anything 
contrary to its own nature, — it then gives it a softness 
peculiarly its own, and makes all its parts regular, polished, 
and free, — giving joy and peace to that part of the soul which 
resides near the liver, and making it enjoy a suitable repose 
at night, with the power of divination during ideep, to make 
up for its want both of reason and wisdom.* 

XLYIL^ Those, forsooth, who created us, calling to mind 
their fieUiher's command, when he bid them make ike mortal 
race as good as they possibly could, formed even the inferior 
part of us to have some connexion with truth, by esta- 
blishing within it the faculty of divination. And a suffi- 
ciently clear proof^ that the Deity assigned prophetic powert 
to human madness, is found in the fact that no one in his right 
senses has any concern with divinely inspired and true pro- 
phecy, which takes place only when the reasoning faculty is 
fettered by sleep, or alienated by disease or enthusiasm; 
while, on the other hand, it requires a person of considerable 
wisdom to understand the recorded sayings, whether sleeping 
or waking, of a prophetic and divinely-inspired nature, and 
so to distinguish all the phenomena it beholds as to be able 
to explain in what way and to whom they portend any future, 
past, or present good or evil ; it being by no means the office 

* Plato, in this purely fanciful description of the liver and spleen, 
teems to have heen ignorant of the great use of the hile in promoting the 
digestion of the food during its passage through the duodenum ; for in 
ch. Ixiv. he considers it wholly in the light of a vicious secretion, though 
he acknowledges its presence in the healthy body as exercising a great 
influence over dreams and divination. Aristotle, while refating Plato, is 
not a whit more correct as to this question in the animal economy. Hist. 
Anim. iv. 2. 

•f* A distinction is to be observed between fiavrtiQ and Trpo^rir.ii. — vbo 
former referring to the interpreters^ the latter to the uttererM oulv of 
the divine oracles; but the words, as Plato oV^^eT^t%»Va.^t ^^-Ck. vs^^^^ 
Gonfoanded, 



ikimg^mm orqpobai W Untdtf »-Hnd il 1m btim wl ob- 
bjr Ite aaoeal^ luft to tmnwal wmAkmomrmm*9 0mk 
aad oiMMlf is doaeltepRyvnoo «( ft pnidiBi BMfli^* 
indeed, thd kir dsiveto dMft lh« iMM tf fi«|^ 
Utttarpretan) ■heald pwei de a«|«4gei ^'W 4iidM p i e&rfiwn, 
( wi M i 'Wkoni eome indeed cdl dtnnen^ lino^l^ entim knonaee 
'■^Hmt ibey we enlj the icpraeeBtOBi ef wjgmie «m YiiioB% 
nd not at en entided to be ciM dMBeB%-«4MiBi^ eliiedjr 
^cuongy uteipietcEi €k praplHCMiik 

The firer Uioi wae eonatnietodftrthiip«poe%eadieiried 
where we hs^e nientioned, far Ihe «ln m pedBelhak ibd 
dendei, in ererjr finii|^ indfividaal, thie eigni i^tee fbrA 
mcmiallj deer indieatene; hrt in ttioee dqpahred e( .IKe^ 
it beoomee Uind and ddhme meielee feo elieene §» Am 

of ihe inteetfaiei) sg«n» iriiiflh ie neact to H Ttihe fifirji ii 
on tlie left nde» ftr the pofpoee of alwsf% aim m mmmif 

i; Oft inndi 



ttoleaaaadMglit^xeadf toiefleetiBMigee. 
aoeannt, therefore, when oerCain lamistfee are prednetf hi 

the liver by bodily disease^ then ihe flpleen, bj ite rarity, 
receives and purifies them all, from being of a hollow and 
bloodless texture ; — ^and hence, is it, that when filled witb 
unclean matter, it grows to a large size and becomes wholly 
unsound. And again, when the body is purified, it snbsides 
into its natural condition, as before. 

XLVIII. As respects the soul, then, indnding both its 
mortal and divine portion, in what way it existed, and in what 
way and why it was consigned to a separate habitation, the 
truth can be firmly established only by the consent of the Deity: 
— still, that we have stated what is near the truth, we will now, 
quite open to investigation, venture the assertion ; and here 
accordingly it is made.t And what next follows we must 
treat in a similar manner ; and this is no other, than bow the 
rest of the body was produced. It is, therefore, in the most 
eminent degree becoming that they should be composed as fol- 

* Gr. hfiayiiovt — very wrongly rendered by some, a mtrror,— the 
t^ror of which was first shown by Barker in No. xlvi. of the Class. 
Jouma), p. 201. 
f Or* TO ye firiv ciico^ r\yiXv tl^T^cQav «.a\ v\)v ^av vcv y.a>sXov dya* 
•^oro^fffi ciaKLvCvviVTt'iv to <;>avau, sal Tct^aoQw* 
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lows : — ^TliosK) who formed our race were aware, that we should 
bo intemperate in eating and drinking, and that through 
madness we should use &r more than is either necessary or 
moderate. For fear then of rapid destruction induced by 
disease, and lest our mortal race should perish without ful- 
filling its end,— -to provide against this, the gods formed for 
the reception of the superfluous food a receptacle beneath, 
called a helltfy and formed in it the convolutions of the intes- 
tines to prevent 4he food from passing so quickly as to require 
fresh and rapid supplies of nutriment for the body, and so by 
insatiable gluttony making our whole race unphilosophical 
and unmusical, insubordinate to the most godlike part of our 
compodtion.* 

. XLTX. • The nature of the bones and flesh, and other 
parts of this kind, was constituted as follows: — The flrst 
principle of all these is the generation of the marrow ; for the 
life-bonds of the soul that united it with the body being 
herein woven together, constitute the foundation of the mortal 
race. The marrow itself^ however, has a diflerent origin ; 
for .among the triangles, those of the first order, that are 
unbent and smooth, were specially adapted by their accuracy 
for producing fire and water, air and earth :t — those the 
Deity, separating each apart from its own class, and min- 
gling them together in fixed proportions, composed by these 
means an all- varying mixture of seeds for the whole mortal 
race, and from these produced the marrow ; — and he after- 
wards implanted this marrow, biuding therein the various 
classes of souls ; and as respects the number of figures and 
what individual forms the marrow was to receive, he divided 
it, both as regards the quality and quantity of the particles, 
at the original dicririLution,— giving to that part of it which 
was to be the field for containing the divine seed a completely 
globular shape ; and this he called the brainy because in every 

* The intestines are i)ot, as Plato seems to think, solely destined 
to receiye the excess of food. It is in the stomach that digestion com- 
menoes, and it ends in the intestines, from which the chyle produced from 
the food is sent to the lungs to form blood. Aristotle's ideas on this 
point are more correct. Hist. Anim. iii. 14. 

f Respectiug these triangles, see ch.'zxviii., and further on at ch. Ldi. 
Tbey are in fact the primary atoms, of which the hody is composed^ and 
arc of different chines, according to 'he yvurts or OT'^ia.\\Ta oi ^\cwOci \icK\ *s?s 
the components. 
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animal tliat lias airired at its perfect form, the Teseel coabuo 
iag this substance is called tbe head.* Bat as Tespects tlic 
part destined to contaio tlie remaining and roortaJ part of tlit 
Boul, to ibis be gare botb ronnd and oblong shapes, giving lo 
die wbi'ie tbe name of marroto ; and from Uiese, as from 
ancliors, casting tlie bonds of tbe entire booI, he built aroand 
it oar wliole bodv, after first fixing round it a complete coTe> 
isg of bones. 

L, Tbe bones he composed aa follows : — Having aifteJ 
pure and emootb earth, he mingled and moistened it with 
marrow ; and after this he placed it in fire, then plunged it 
'.n water, once more placed it in fire, and after thia dipped 
(t in crater : and thus by frequent transfers of each, hemadp 
It insoluble by either. With this bone, then, he fashioned 
a sphere, as on a lathe, placing it round the brain, and 
only leaving a narrow hole therein. At tbe same time 
also he formed of the same substance certain vertebne 
about the marrow of tbe neck and back, extending them like 
hinges, from the bead downwards through the whole trunk; — 
and thus lie preserved all itg seed, by fortifying it round with 
II stony covering, — forming in it joints also, for motion and 
Qi'xion, employing tbe power of difference in tbeir formatioa, 
as being possessed of a certain middle quality.t Then, eon- 
Ei'lering iliat the b^me would lave a tendency to become dry 
iiml infiexible, and that when heated and again cooled, it 
Would become carious, and quickly corrupt the seed it con- 
tained, he on this account formed the sinews and fleeh; Hat 
the former, by binding all the parts of tbe body, and bung 
Etretched and loosened about the Tertebis, mi^t give ti* 
body a facility for either flexion or extension, as occaaoi 
required ; whQe the flesh would serve aa a covering &0111 tte 
beat and defence froni the cold ; — as likewise for a pUK 
tection against folia, in the same mauner as cushions do it, 
by gentlj- and easily yielding to estecnal bodies:^ and he 
iniptanted in it also a hot moisture, which perspires in sum- 
• There ii a pl»y here on the words ti^aXt) and kjitfAov, wLidi 
tun not be tran slated. 

t Gr. tJ Poripou r-pDaxpufuvos Iv oiroic, tOf ;it"|jI«»Tii(iiifp J»- 
i-aiitt. Comj). B rimildr passage in the mcceedinf i^pMr. 
i Gr. «7i cl irTiufiurmv o'lov tit iril-TiTi sntsflai rnifinro. A nuAr 
r^iTa IS nearlv Eimil&rH eipTe&u&^i'VjQT>^n<a,isia.w(X.^. HDgi ojfM 
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nicr, and gives fordi an external dew, to impart a coolness to 
the whole body,— and again in winter, gently keeps out by 
its own fire the cold brought from without. 

LI. — Our plastic Creator, reflecting on all this then, min- 
gled and united water, fire, and earth, gradually mixing 
therewith a ferment of acid and salt ;* — and thus he C'Om- 
posed a pulpy, soft flesh : — ^And as for the tendons, be formed 
them of a mixture of bone and nnfermented flesh, so as to 
have the properties of both, tinging them also with a yellow 
colour. And on this account is it, that the tendons are firmer 
and more tiscous than the flesh, but softer and moister 
than the bones. With these God bound together the bones 
and marrow, afterwards enshrouding the whole of tliem with 
the covering of the flesh. Such of the bones, then, as wore 
most ensouled, he corered with the smallest quantity of flesh, 
— «uch as were least so, with the most and the densest flesh. 
And besides this, except where' reason evinced the need of 
the contrary, he placed only a small quantity of flesh on the 
joints of the bones; lest they should make the body uneasy 
by impeding its flexions and motion ; or else, from being 
many and frequent, and strongly pressed together, cause 
by uieir solidity a dulness of perception, imperfection of 
memory, and a sort of intellectual blindness. Ou this 
account then, the bones of the groin, legs, loins, the shoulders 
and the arms from the elbow to the wrist, and such other parts 
of our bodies as have no joints, and such inward bones as 
have no thought, owing to the scarcity of soul in the marrow, 
are fully provided with flesh ; — whereas those that have 
thought, he covered with less, except the flesh were for 
perception, as in the case of the tongue. In other respects, 
the case is as we have described. For a being bom and nur- 
tured under necessity,t does not receive a hard bone united 
with plenty of flesh, and with it also a quickness of seusa • 

* Gr. i| ^^£0C Kal ak/ivpov XwOiIq Z^'ffiwfia Kai vro/ii$ac auroTc, 
odpKa iyxv/^v Kai /iaXaKijv KvvkffTrjat. Plato here alladest howeyer, 
not only to the odpictQ or muscular fibre, but to the whole cellular tissue 
and integument that form a general covering and defence for the entire 
bodj. The word vevpov in the succeeding sentence refers not to the 
oulpj, delicate fibres now called by that name, but to the tendons and 
Jgaments that hold an intermediate position between flesh and bone^ 

t Plato here alludes to the, soul of man, 'w\\\c\i\% si\^ Vo V>fe ^^KNvErjJs*.^ 
mod composed by necessity in consequence of '\\s \i\aoiv vvVCia \>ttfc"^^^* 

2 c 2 



tiun. And yet the head would have been thus constructed, if 
ihe Cwo had exercised any will in thus coalescing ; and tlic 
humau race, haring a fleshy, tendinous, and robust he&d, 
would enjoy healtliy and unmolested a life tn'ice as long 
as tie present, or even yet longer than that ; but the artificen 
of our race, after thoroughly conadering whether they tad 
better make it more lasting and of worse condition, or eLorwr 
' but of a more excellent character, were agreed that a shortfr 
but better iife was wholly preferable to one longer, hat in- 
ferior ; — and this was why they covered the bead with a 
thin bone, and not with flesh and fibre, — because it hod do 
joints. On all these accounts, then, the body was provided 
with a head, which waa the niore perceptive and reflecting, 
in proportion as it was [physically] weaker than all the resi 
of man's structure. From tLese causes, then, and in this 
manner, "■ the Deity placing tendons round the lower ei- 
tremity of the head, glned them, &s it were, round the neck, 
and bound with thera the lofty cheek-bones placed under the 
forehead ; — and as for all the rest, be scattered them through 
all the members, connecting joint with joint. 

LII. — We were next provided by thoae irho formeil at 
with the organs of the month, t£eth, tongne, and lips, — 
aiTnnged as they now are for purposes bou neceasary and 
the best ; giving ingress for necessaries, and egress to what is 
best,^-e very thing, indeed, that enters to feed the body being 
necessary — while the stream of words flowing outvmnl% if 
guided hy wisdom, is by far the fureet and beet of all BtKami 
whatever, 

LIII, — Again, it waa not possible that tbe bead could bear k 
mere covering of thin bone, owing to the extremes of the difler- 
ent seasons ; nor again, could it be allowed to become clouded, 
blind, and unperceptive, through the overcrowding of flesh. 
Hence a fleshy membrane, not dried, .was left separato from 
the rest, — that now termed cuticle (or scalp). This; then, 
being brought into union with itself by tbe rcoiBture about 
the brain, grows around and circularly invests the bead. 
And it is the moisture flowing under the sutures that moistens 
this membrane, and causes it to close at the crown, eonnect- 
ing It as in a knot. But as ^qt ftie t-Jw-^M^ng classes of 

« Gr. (V iTxar:)v tViv «ifa\i> iri?iOTn''at .^.X«( Trtijl. -.>« t^ 











tkriMgk Ike power of the poiodw 

bj ■iliiiMit m tUlerii/^ theTUMtyW 

irtNB th0T Mnigjt with Mch oUiir noio 

10^ wkM iM Hdondj. AUtUtflMBbnae 

4h» DinBO Bdtaf fievead all imnid with Sre :— «iid heiioo» 

« k WM wonM, wmi tU aoiitara cxteraally flowad 

Ara^gh it» an that WM MM of the MOMlara sod hoit waswr: 

xiad «i; wUle that wUeh wae nizad, aodof aoataieaDied 

ia that «r Aa MBhaM iftnl^heiDg luaed bytU motion, 

waa flinlehad e ai w ai d a to a gieat wam^ haTiag aleo a taanilgr 

aaaal ia AaaflMMai efpoaetare^ — wheiea^ on thaotherhaao, 

WMB awti a a a Jly thxart bade thioagh the atowneM of ita ao- 

^iioa hj tha^int aonoaadiBg it eztenally, it agmb rarolTaa 

<ha— btaao aad thoe baooaiea Ibmly rooted. Jbid 

ta-thaM aftelioM ia it» that the hair iprion ap on the 

^ the head, bdag oatanllj aUied» and aerring aa 

^>A nin^tD thia monbiane^ mit at the same time beoominff 

laidair aad denaer throagb the presaore of the odd, whi<£ 

haidana-aadi hair, aa it proeeeda bevond the akin.t Thn% 

thcDy bj the meant abore mentioned, did onr CreMur plaat 

the iMad with bain, reflecting at the same time that in- 

■tend of fledi a licfat coTering was needed to guard the 

bniDy and giro it abade and protection from the extremea 

of heat aod cold witbont hindering its acntenees of aenaation. 

U V.—Bnt the mass of tendon, akin, and bone that ia inter* 
woTvn aboat the fingers, being a mixture of three anbstanoea, 
beeomea, when dried, one coamion bard membrane oompoaed 
of all in conmion— frsbioned indeed with these as instm* 
neatal orasea, bnt effeetiTelj produced bj diat reflection 
which erer has an eje to the future : — for those who fiormed 
aa well knew, that women and other animuls would some day 

'^ So we hare ventured (taking it as a case of Iv lih. ivo'r) to render 
the ^irords ^li r^v irtptocuiv Bvvafitv cat rijc fpo^nc* These ptrioda 
are certain changes caused from time to time in the flesh hy the motion 
of Its particles, both solid and fluid, — and this owing to the constant sup> 
plies of food. A notion very much resembling it has been propounded by 
modern physiologists. 

■ f The meaning of the sentence seems to be, that the whole cutis or 
lealp of the head was perforated by fire, and through the holes thus 
formed, there isf ued certain delicate streams of fluid which were hardened 
into fibre, as they rose above the skin and encountered the pressure of 
the externa] atmosphere. 
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be fraocnted (rota men, an<I tfa&t naila would be of the 
gtvatcat uM in several r«ap«cls to mauy of tlie animals : — uJ 
itiJa WM the reasoD. why they stamped in men the pattern d 
tbe Quls at tlieir first birtk It was from these causes, tbei, 
BDil with ibese inleaUons, tliat they implanted sktn, li^n, 
aud nails hi the eitrenutiea of the limbs. 

LV. — Aa the parta and members of the mortal animal 
)io<rerer wvre all allied in nature, and their life necesa^j 
multnl from fire and spirit, the decay and exhaQstion of 
which iruuld cause it to periab quickly, the gods provided 
far it tlio following remedy : — Intermingling a. nature fe- 
•nBlliu); that of man with other forms and senses, tbey 
|»lHDt«d aj it wore other animals,- —such as kindly-disposed 
trvM, pUiita, and seeds, which are made usefol to us by the | 
niiTlun) aud trnining of agriculture ; though before there were i 
only those uf a rustjo kind, which ate more andent than 
those that are cultivated.* Everything indeed that partakes 
uf life ve may .justly and moat correctly call an aoimal; 
—but that in particular, of which we are now speaking, is ■ 
posHDiod nf Iba third species of gdu1,+ which we place be- 
t^oon the midrifl* .ind the navel: and which has no ahais 
«ithar in opioion, naaos, or iitt«Ueot, thongli posseanng a 
sense of pleasure and pun, as wdl aa desire. It affects all 
thiDgt indeed by pas^on (or appetite) ; and it does thi> i^ 
the evolution of its internal power and tbe employnieiit of ito 
ova motion to the excluaion of eTeiy other, u it fau not beea 
formed with a n&tore capable of reMoning on ito own eo^ 
oemaj It thus lires b no waj different firom an animali 
except in being finoly rooted in a fixed podtion and dcprirod 
of original motion. 

* Tbe quotlDD, whethw pluitt lire & ^tinct kind of ™'— '», whSA 
*u held bf lit the FUtonic philosophen, is toached on br Ffaltadk, 
De PUc. Philot. T. 26, uet. 10, ud bj Cicara, Tnic L 26, wWe he le- 
mtrlci! — " fan nature jmlnrtm iomiua vUam nutmtiri, qium viHl ant 
arborit: — Aitc tmm tttam didmut vietrt. 

f I. t.ri Jneu^iqruJv. 

i Wbst Ptato here meuu, aeeiiii skaply to be, Hut it n bf tonung in 
■nd about themselves; thet ii, b; growth, witbont locomodon, tbit 
pliaCa develop the periectioi] and be*at; of their Dttme, witluMit bcmf fa 
»aj mj obliged for their origia or nature to the object! by whidi tfatf 
■re snrrouDded. Tbe pluue erpo^ivri alir^ U tavri^ wtpl imrri it 
MmewJiat diificull, but is eipXaTOei \ii v «.ti«-- - ■^- "^ 
>. 181, c), wbete AXXoiwo.c >a »iio ■aKi w — 
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' LVL — Now after the directing artificers of onr stractiirc 
liad implanted all these organs for giving nutriment to our 
inferior nature, thej directed various channeLs through our 
body, 80 as to water it like a garden, bj the constant accession 
of flowing moisture.* And fint, thej cut two hidden channels 
beneath the juncture of the skin and flesh, vis. two veins 
going down the back to correspond with the double figure of 
the body, both on the right and left sides. These they 
placed dose to the back-bone^ so as to receive between them 
the marrow^ the growth of which might be thus promoted, 
and that the flood supplied thence to other parts, might 
^VB an equable irrigation ;— and then, dividing the veins 
about the bead, and mutnallj interweaving them, they disr 
tribnted them in opposite directions, — ^inclining some from the 
right to the left of the body, and some from the left to the 
right, that there might be a chain formed by the skin to 
unite the head to the body, there being no interlacing of ten- 
dons round the head, — and besides this, that the affection of 
aenaaUon might from each of these parts pass round and 
throngb the body. It was in some such way as this, then, 
that ihey prepared the channel, of which we speak; and its 
truth we uiall easily perceive by assenting to our previous 
position, — that all things composed of greater parts may 
envelop such as are less, while those consisting of less cannot 
envdop the greater. But fire is, of all classes of things, 
composed of the smallest parts; and bence it penetrates 
through water, earth, and air, and their several compounds, 
—and this to such an extent that nothing can retain it. The 
same remark is true of our belly, which is able to retaiu any 
food that has been introduced, but cannot hold spirit and 
fire, because they consist of smaller particles than those com- 
posing the belly. 

LVII. — ^These channels therefore the Deity employed for 
the purpose of distributing moisture from the belly into the 
veins, by weaving with fire and air a network resembling 

* This passage is well illastrated by Longinus, xxzii. feet. 5, where he 
is iUastrating the power of metaphor : — TfjQ H rpo^^c ci^ecdy ^i/ert, Si- 
wX^Tivfrav rb e&nay rifivoi^tc wffTrep Iv KrjTroiQ dxtTovg, wc « rivoc 
va/iaroQ IwiSyroCf dpcuov ovro^ avXwvoQ tov aw^aro^, rd. rwv ^pXtpdv 
pkot vofiara, A Ytrj similar passage occmts \n vXi^ TYKi^'oa V«cws^^ 
p, 101, c, p. 437 ofroL vii. in Stallbaam's eA\l\oii o\ ^\a\a' % ^a^*A« 
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B (or weeds), vnt\i two cniTfed paesages of entraitcc^ 
■ onm cf ithich he a^o twined and diTtded into two 
tl»il»d>ai, xrinding the continuationE of these cnrred pafsags 
like cmls tf rcpe in every direction ae far as the Bnds of the 
•at. Kow all the inner pana of tlie network he compofeii 
«f fii^ but tie great fiexures and the receptacle iteelf of 
^ar; — and lastly, be took and placed them in the new-foriiied 
■niinri, U follows. One of the cnrred passages he placed is J 
Am mosA ; but, as thie part bas two Qexnrefi, he caused one f 
(i. A, tite trachea) to pass along the arteries into the loDge, tbe I 
vtbet (L 4. the tssophagns) by the dde of the arteries into i 
the bdlj. The other curved vart he divided into two sepante 
jamtgn, maHng them pass il common to the ch:uinels of the 1 
noH^ so Hat when the oae does cot reach the month, all tbe I 
■tnanu o£ the other might etill be filled from this. But as for ' 
th» ramshimg part of the hollow network, he made it extend < 
all orer tie concavity of the body, and the whole of it flow | 
gtalij together into the cnrved pofsages, as being of as airy 
texture, and at another time to flow through them backwards. ^ 
But tlw net, which is of a thin strDctore, he eo disjioeed u 
to make it penetrate through and agiun emerge.* Beside* 
tlus, he ordered that the interior rays of fire Bbould f(dlov 
in constant sncceseion, the ur at the same time fpning into 
each, and' that thie should never cease to be the case, m 
long as the mortal animal's life continued. And as nsped* 
the name of this kind of motion, we call it expiration aad 
inspiration. Now this whole action and affection that it pnK 
daces in our nature, is caused by certain bodily moistenm^ 
and coolings, alike condncive to oar nutriment and life: — for 
as the breath passes in and ont, an interior fire attends it id 
its course; and when it is diffused through the belly and 
meets with solid and liquid food, it rednces them both to a 

' The whole oF thit clescription rcfeis to the cesoplugiu, vMch enten 
the upper part of the Etomicb, and rnni lide by side with the trwJia, 
Rhicb dividei to form the entrance to the two great cells of the hmp. 
Thi< dirision ii no doubt that of one of the iycvpTui, which, it ii said, 
God ciiirXi^i iitpovv, and then aubdirided it into the nnmeroni broochiil 
tubes that runifj io all directioni oter the surface of the lungs, i. *. iii 
vavToc irpit TO i<i](_aTa tov irXiy/iarDc. It may ii1h> be added that ii 
the jaoisth are two passages \eadiT>KM^\a\Ji«i:\iux\ieU of the Dose. The 
meaning is eiceedingly obscure-, b«i.ftieT«iftCT ■!» ^cn^ \» ^'«a\i«M 
tod MiHin for several long exp\Ki\aton ini^« oTi4£»c*wTOfc«««a«- 
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threats, giadoallj mingle this bitterneaB with the whole liver 
fio as to present the dark hues of bile, and hj oontraetinff it, 
render it thronghoat ronffh and wrinkled ;— or on the ouieiv 
partly by remoying the Brer firora its right place and con- 
tracting it, partly by obstructing and closing its ventricles and 
gatee^ caose impressions of pain and disgost: — ^whereas, on 
the oontnuy, when a gentle inspiration— the result of int^- 
^genoe— depicts on it images of quite an opposite character, 
softens its Uttemess by avoiding to agitate or touch anything 
contrary to its own nature, — it then gives it a Mhiess 
peculiarly its own, and makes all its parts regular, polished, 
and free^— giving ioy and peace to that part of the soul which 
resides near the hver, and making it enjoy a suitable repose 
at Dight, with the power of divination during sleep, to nxake 
up for its want both of reason and wisdom.* 

XLYIL Those, forsooth, who created us, calling to mind 
their father's command, when he bid them make Uie mortal 
race as good as they possibly could, formed even the inferior 
part of us to have some connexion with truth, by esta- 
blishing within it the fticultv of divination. And a suiE- 
dently clear proof^ that the Deity assigned prophetic power t 
to human madness, is found b the fact that no one in his right 
senses has any concern with divinely inspired and true pro- 
phecy, which takes place only when the reasoning faculty is 
fettered by sleep, or alienated by disease or enthusiasm; 
while, on the other hand, it requires a person of considerable 
wisdom to understand the recorded sayings, whether sleeping 
or waking, of a prophetic and divinely-inspired nature, and 
so to distinguish all the phenomena it beholds as to be able 
to explain in what way and to whom they portend any future, 
past, or present good or evil ; it being by no means the office 

* Plato, in this purely fanciful description of the liver and spleen, 
leems to have been ignorant of the great use of the bile in promoting the 
digestion of the food during its passage through the duodenum ; for in 
ch. Ixiv. he considers it wholly in the light of a vicious secretion, though 
he acknowledges its presence in the healthy body as exercising a great 
inflaence over dreams and divination. Aristotle, while refuting Plato, is 
not a whit more correct as to this question in the animal economy. Hist. 

Anim. iv* 2. 

-f- A distinction is to be observed between ^arreiQ and Trpotptirni. — vbc 
former referring to the iuteTyreters, the latter to the uttirert oulr of 
tlje divine oracles ; but the words, as Plato observes, have often JC2a 
confounded. 



escb other ; and as tie same ioflueDce is constaot and motua]^ 
uperatiDg, its circular Hj^tAtion gives birth to the expiratlou 
and inspiration of the breath. 

LX. To the same causes may we ascribe the impressioDS 
prodaced bj medical cupping-glasses, by Bwallowing drink, by 
the violent hnrhnga of bodies, ■nhether upwards or on the 
ground, together with such Bounds as appear swift or sJoff, 
faharp or flat, — a.nd which at one time are discordant, owiag to 
the diesicnilitnde of the motion which they cause within ae, 
and at another bannoaiie, through the similitude of that 
motion. For the slower sonnds catch np those antecedent 
and swifter, becanse the latter alacken their pace to one like 
their own ; and by so following the swifter, they still urge 
them onward, — though without distnrbing the motion by intro- 
ducing another, but making their slower rale to approacli 
grailually to that of the swifter; — and this mixed impre*' 
sion !roTa the sharp and flat (i. e. the quick and slow) forms ■ 
single note ; whence results the pleasure felt even by the 
unwise, but really entertained by the wise, which is owing to 
the imitation of Divine harmony that exists in mortal motiona.* 
And, indeed, with respect to all the motions of iratsr, th* 
fallings of thnnder, and the wonderful ciiCDmstuices obmrtd 
in the attraction of amber, and the Hercnlean atoiu^-t"^ 
all these^ no real attraction takes place at all ; bnt u ft 
vacuum can nowhere be found, the particles are mntotlh 
impelled by each other; bence, as they all indiridnally, bau 
in a separate and mingled state^ have an attraction for tbor 
own proper seats, it is by the mutual iD(«nningling ot diMa 
affections, that snob admirable effects present themaelTMio 
the view of the accurate investigator. 

LXI. — It is specially owing to this cause, that t««pinticB 
(whence onr disconrse originated) is generated ; and aflsr 
the manner that we have bdbre shown ; — namely, that as fire 
divides the food and rises internally to attend on the breath, 

* Comp. ch, xriii. and xi. wilh Repabl. Tii. ch,I2, where the humoaf 
of the loal is treated momit length. See kIhi Mutin, ii. p. 339. 

t Thii la ■ very memorable pMsage, and dearlj *bow% ihit PUtO wm 
not only well Bcqiuunted with the doctrine of attraction and repulwo, 
bnt wai of opinioD aleu that the law of repuliion depended od the oongie- 
ratioa of similar elementa flwiya^^iDiA i!i ininre. The whole matteTt 
iowerer, i> largely treated \jj ¥VM«tdli\ii.Va«a.'iii"«\»s«nit'0«iK<atia3. 
vol. if. p. 1004, ed. Par. 
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threats, gradoally mingle this bitterneas with the whola liver 
so as to present the duk hnes of bile,'and hj oontrMting it, 
render it throughout loogh and wrinkled ;— or on the o^eiv 
pardj by remoying the liTer from its right place and con- 
tracting it, partly by obetracting and closing its yentrides and 
gates, cause impresdons of pain and disgust : — ^whereas, <m 
the contrary, when a gentle inspiration— the result of int^- 
'gence— defncts on it images of quite an opposite character, 
softens its bitterness by ayoiding to a^tate or touch anything 
contrary to its own nature, — it then gives it a arxftness 
peculiarly its own, and makes all its parts regular, polished, 
and free, — giving joy and peace to that part of the soul which 
resides near the liver, and making it enjoy a suitable repose 
at night, with the power of divination during sleep, to xnake 
up for its want both of reason and wisdom.* 

XLYIL Those, forsooth, who created us, calling to mind 
their father s command, when he bid them make Uie mortal 
race as good as they possibly could, formed even the inferior 
part of us to have some conneodon with truth, by esta- 
blishing within it the fEumlty of divination. And a suiE- 
ciectly clear proof^ that the Deity assigned prophetic powert 
to human madness, is found in the isud that no one in his nght 
senses has any concern with divinely inspired and true pro- 
phecy, which takes place only when the reasoning faculty is 
fettered by sleep, or alienated by disease or enthusiasm; 
while, on the other hand, it requires a person of considerable 
wisdom to understand the recorded sayings, whether sleeping 
or waking, of a prophetic and divinely-inspired nature, and 
BO to distinguish all the phenomena it beholds as to be able 
to explain in what way and to whom they portend any future, 
past, or present good or evil ; it being by no means the office 

* Plato, in this purely fanciful description of the liver and spleen, 
leems to have been ignorant of the great use of the bile in promoting the 
digestion of the food during its passage through the duodenum ; for in 
ch. Ixiv. he considers it vrholly in the light of a vicious secretion, though 
he acknowledges its presence in the healthy body as exercising a great 
influence over dreams and divination. Aristotle, %vhile refuting Plato, is 
not a whit more correct as to this question in the animal economy. Hist. 
Anim. iv. 2. 

•f A distinction is to be observed between fiai'reiQ and Trpo^Hni. — vbc 
former referring to the interpreters, the latter to the uttiTcrt oulr of 
tljc divine oracles ; but the words, as Plato observes, have often kX*jn 
confounded. 
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supplied fr a multitude of eimllax parts. But when i, 
root of these triauglea is rela,xed by fatigue aud duIaeBSj'l 
brouglit on by the repulsion of many particles during a long 
period of time, then the food received can no longer cut into 
itfi own eimilitude; but they are themselrea easily separated | 
by the bodiea that enter from without. Overcome by thii, i 
the whole animal at length decays ; and this state is what its 
call old age: — and at last, when tbe jointed chains 'of the j 
triangles about the marrow can no longer bold, but through 3 
long employment get iiiifaat«Ded and set A«e the bouds «f ^ 
the soul, — tbe soul thus loosened naturally fliea off with plea- I 
sure and delight ; for everything contrary to iiatnre is painful, ^ 
while the natural is pleasant. Hence the death csased by 
wounds and disease is painful ajid violent, — while that whiefa 1 
follows old age, as the end agreeable to nature, is of alt deaths J 
the least irksome, and attended rather by pleasure than pain.* j 
LXIII. — As to the origin of disease^ that must be obvions ^ 
to every one : — for aa there are four component elements of 
the body, vii. earth, fire, water, and air, the unnatural over- 
abundance or defect of these, and their removal from their own 
to a diSerent position, — those of tire, ire mean,' apd tiwotber . 
classes, for there are more than one,— ttwM are tlm .tm\um» 
why they do not each receire what anits their peonliar nft- 
tnre, and they necessarily prodnoe distorbances and diwMWt : 
for as these are severally generated and transferred in away 
contrary to nature, snob things as irere formerly heated be- 
come cold, what were ODoe diy moist, thtt light beaTj— all 
things, in short, nndergo all pos«ble mutations. For wt 
assert that it is only when the same thing approachee to asd 
departs from tbe same in the same manner and aocording to . 
analogy, that it will allow what is the same with itaeU to 
abide in health and safety : and should any of them he id 
discordance, whether approaching or departing, it will caon 
all varieties of aiienatjons, as well as unnumbered diseases and 
corruptions. But having now fonnd the second set of conditions 
suitable to nature, the second mode of con»dering diseases also 

■ ItiiUiUkindordeithcif wllidllle«p«■k■iIlthaGeorg;k■(p.5^4>— 
l 9ivaT0t rvyx^'"^ '^^ aitiv SWo ij tvoly rpayfiiTOiy li6Xiivie, r^C 
li'vxvc ">' Tov siupiroc 4ir' AkXfiXwv. Comp. ilM PlntirA, De'PlH. 

Pbil. V. sect. 24, where he lecoidi tlno ft«'oij«6oi« <« natti athen oa 

tbe ume topic 
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but IB not affected bj pleasure and pain : — ^aiid of this kind 
axe the affections belonging to the sight ; which indeed, as we 
iiaTe above asserted, is a body of a nature daily becoming 
allied to onrselyes.* For in this way the impressions caused 
by cuttings and burnings, and other similar accidents, do not 
cause pain to the sight ; nor again, does it experience pleasure, 
from returning to its previous condition : — whereas the sen- 
sations that are strongest and most clear do this, so far as any 
one 18 affected by any object ; and this is the reason why 
there is no Tiolence whatever either in its expansion or con- 
traction. But bodies composed from larger parts, which 
^dd with difficulty to impelling agents, and distribute their 
motion over the whole body, do experience pleasure and pain ; 
pain indeed, when they are often alienated from their own 
nature, but pleasure when restored to. their former condition. 
Again, all bodies that admit of very gradual withdrawals, 
and, as it were, emptyings of their own nature, and at the same 
time reodve supplies on a large scale, have no perception of 
lose, though they have of what accrues to them; and hence, they 
do not give pain to the mortal part of the soul, but on the con- 
trary the greatest delight : — ^and the truth of this is manifest 
from the sensation of pleasant odours. But such bodies, on the 
other hand, as suffer excessive variation, and can scarcely be 
restored even gradually to their pristine condition, are affected * 
in a manner quite the reverse of those we have just described ; 
the truth of which is manifest in the case of burnings and 
wounds inflicted on the body. 

XXXIX. — Having thus then pretty fully discussed the 
common affections of the whole body, and the appellations 
assigned to their effective causes, we must now endeavour to 
explain, as far as we can, the affections that arise in parti- 
cular parts of us, as well as the causes by which they are 
induced. In the first place then, let us if possible complete 
the explanation of what we before left unfinished about those 
of the juices, — namely, the particular afTections subsisting 
about the tongue.f And these, as well as most others, appear 

* Allasion is here made to ch. xix. p. 350 of this translation. 

t Plato was not aware that the palate is the chief organ of taste, and 
that these sensations are transmitted to the sensorium by me.ins of nerves 
ii. e. minute tubes tilled with rert-bral matter), all of which commuaicatc 
either with the sp'mnJ marrow or thf^ brain itself, — tUe ceviUe o^ tA\ %e,r.^^- 




, indeed, witb each otlier, !>f?caase 

^ B bom the properties of each. 

Ink fatwtiwtyj kMt*l> te t^ constitatioD of the body, and 

ibaMntc^ueankMllL, — iBahoit,destro^Qgit and bringing 

it I* paUdbdiaK. 

SwK Amfa^ •< tk fi«A u becomes liquelied by iti 
nal Ifab b«ig iw^i^yrmi to putniy, grows bla^k from 
Mg bd^gi u>d foiak lanng been entirely macerated it 
* BUttH^aadbUamtodicMmteiitwith the other parts ol 

jantTMiiifcclodwith corrnptioD. And then, indeed, _ 
St the blMi pa assnniee an acidity, if the - 
; attesttaWd : nt when the bitterness ia 
it becomes a .redder; and tc hen mixed 
■et the asl — of bile: — and yet further, 
to Iha fciUciMB is added a y> r colour through the melt- - 
ingofaovflaliaa ^firc Eor.^^diDg the fl&me. And this ^ 
I nwBo tv all these sonu d the physicians assigned " 
>r al any nto some who :re able to consider many 
thius dissniilar, and to detect in a angle class a great < 
anuer of putkolars aD deserring a speual name. Bat all~ 
else that may be csJled tinds of biie, receive, according to 
colonr, a name pecoliu to each. As for lymph (ix<^p)i *-^^ ' 
whey of the blood, it is gentle and mild: while the sediment 
of Ua^ acid bile, ii £wca and irild ; — and when ming^ 
by beat with anything of a saline qnali^, it is called add 
pU^tn. Again, the mtustnre running mim new and tender 
fleE^i mingled with the air, whieh ia afterwards inflated and 
enclosed by moistnie, prodaees bubbles, which a^iaratety an 
invisible, owing to thor small sise, bat when collected in a 
large bulk become viuble, and acquire a white eoloor from 
the generation of froth. Ajid all this liqne&«tion of delicate 
flesh, »hen woven together with spirit, we term white pAleffm, 
■ — the sediment of recent phlegm, Uari and neeat; tc^ewer 
with all such secretions that the body sends forth for ita pnii- 
fication. 

IiXY. — All these indeed become the instrnmentB of 
disease, when the blood is not supplied naturally from liquid 
and solid food, but gains bolk from contraries in violation of 
the laws of nature. "When any part of the flesh tberefbra 
becomes separated 'Viy Avse^se," \ei.twv% \te first prindples 
• iitrA v6aiav, omitted in flit o\4 eioioM, ^»»^i™si. w*a«*, -ai**. 
•WLority of lerend of tht ^»eil USB. 
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xemaiu, half the trouble is removed; for it admits of an 
easy recoveiy. But when that which binds the flesh to the 
bones becomes diseased, and the blood flowing from the 
fibres and sinews no longer serves as food to the bones and 
a bond to the flesh, but, instead of being fat, smooth and 
glntinons, becomes rough and salt from being parched by 
bad ^et ; then, in consequence of suffering all this and 
being separated from the bones, it is itself crumbled down* 
under the flesh and sinews ; —while the flesh falling at 
the same* time from its roots, leaves the dnews bare and 
saturated with salt; and thus, entering once more the 
drculation of the blood, it increases the number of the 
aforesaid maladies. And if these bodily ailments be severe, 
still more afflicting and troublesome are those that precede 
them ; when the bone, owing to the denaty of the flesh, does 
not allow sufficient respiration, but becoming heated through 
rottenness, falls into decay, and will receive no nutriment, but 
•on the contrary gradually crumble away, — ^bone falling on 
flesh, and flesh again on blood, diseases lieing by these means 
produced that are of a severer character than the former. 
By far the worst of all maladies however is,— -when the mar- 
row becomes diseased through some defect or excess; — 
because it is then productive of the most vehement and fatal 
diseases, the whole nature of the body being necessarily 
reversed and destroyed. 

LX VI. — Again, as to the third species of diseases, we ought 
to consider them as divided into three classes, — one pro- 
duced by spirit, a second by phlegm, and a third by bile. 
For when the lungs, the great guardian of the breath, 
through being obstructed by defluxion6,t will not allow a 
free passage to the breath, which thus has no egress one way, 
and in another enters in larger supplies than it ought, those 
parts which are not cooled by it become putrid, while those that 
receive too much of it, passing violently through the veins, 
distort them and become liquefied, being shut out with the 
diaphragm in the middle of the body : and thus ten thousand 
severe ailments hence arise, together with an abundance of 
sweat. And frequently, when the flesh becomes separated 
within the body, breath is produced, which not finding 

* Gr. icora^37;t''rai. The old editions \ia'»e Karai/vx^"^^* *Ct«.»ssA 
abservatioD applies to Kara\!/Tj\nptvoVy a fevr Mives V^et ^o"«tw, 
f Cr, v^if pw^dTwv OpaxOii';;^ obstructed V.\ iiAsOci^t^^s Q>^ "^f^^^^* 



cfcape externally, causcE the same torments as tl)e brealli 
entering from without. Tlie greatest paxae tluit it prodacei, 
however, are, when it surrounda aad swells out the Binjifa 
and neighbouring veina, etretcliing and dii-lorlicg the teudoM 
and einewB continued from the back. Now tliese disease^ 
from their disposition to estcDsiou, are termed tensioDB 
and contortions from behind,* — the cure of which it is 
difficult to find ; because fevers supervune and generally bring 
tliem to a close. But the white phlegm, when it becomee 
troublesome through the formation of air-bubblea, being Ehnl 
out by h&viiig breathing- vents outride the bod;, is of a 
milder kind, and variegates the hndy with white spots, gene- 
mting other diseases alao of a similar character. But when 
mingled njtb black bile, and dispersed about the most dime 
circulations of the head, it acts as a disturbing agent, tbougb 
v-itb Jess violence during sleep ; but if it come to those who 
are awake, it cannot be espejled witliout difficulty ; and aa 
tliis is a disease of a sacred nature (or organ, t. e. the head), 
it if most justly called sacred. t An acid and salt phlegm 
again is the source of all those diseases which are produced 
by a defiuiion of humours: and because the places into 
which this phlegm flows are of infinite variety, it produces 
all kinds of iHscnses. Bnt whatever parts of the body an . 
said to be inflamed, all become so from b«Dg barot and 
inflamed by bile. 

LXTll. Now thia bile, whenever it makes an ezpintdon, 
boils and sends op all kinds of tumours, and wben inwardly 
restrained, gentrates many inflammatoiy diseases, — but tm 
greatest of all, when mingled with pure blood it distnrbi the 
order of the fibres, which are scattered in llie blood for tliii 
purpose, — namely, of giving it certain measures of tenuity sad 

* Gr. a cii rai dir' airoH rflc Eut^oviac roE iroflqjioroc ri vtoiifUTa 
TiTavai Ti taioittaQoTOVOi trpoTi^piiBiivav, GbIed describes tbe rJrarac 
as a diitensioQ or codtu'^oq eitending equally over ■ copddeisbla fiart of 
th? boilj : — but it appears to be a geoeric term also, of wliich oiriiiW- 
rni'OC and linrpoaBiToi'OS are E)Kdes,---~one citcndiug over tbe kindti, 
and ihe other over the forepart of the bod;. Celsui eiplains it a* ner- 
vorum rigor , — and it teems, in fact, lo be an involontary retractiop, b 
a coDtrar]! direction (o the muitUs. 

f Epilfpty, however, wa« nbst the ancients uEoall; tenopil the ttrrii 
disease, because it was supposed to be sent by the apger of the gods, aid 
could only be assuaged or TeiD<iNt& ^i^ VocuAilSima and other iwrtd 
ceremonies. 
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density, and thftt it may neither throngh heat (as being moist) 
flow horn the thin body, nor from its density become nna- 
dapted to motion, and so experience difficulty in flowing back 
in. the vdns. The just temperament, then, of these things is 
under the natural guardianship of the fibres ; because if any 
one collects them. together in the blood when dead and in a 
state of coldness, all the remaining blood becomes diffused ; 
and when let out guickly, it coagulates in consequence of the 
odd surrounding it. The fibres possessing this influence oyer 
the Uood, the bile^ which is of Uie nature of ancient blood, 
and again changed into it from flesh by liquefaction, first 
gradually £b11s in a warm, moist state, and becomes coagulated 
through the power of the fibres; though when coagulated 
and yiolently extinguished, it causes a tempest and tremor 
within. When it flows with still greater force, it oyer- 
comes the fibres by its own proper heat, and by its ebulli- 
tion driyes them into disorder;* and if it retains its pre- 
yalenoe to the end, it penetrates into the marrow, and 
burning the bonds of the soul, as if they were the cables of a 
dup, dissolyes their xmion, and sets it whoUy free ; but, on 
the- other hand, when it flows less abundantly, and the 
body on becoming liquefied opposes its passage, it then, on 
finding itself oyercome, either escapes through iSie whole body, 
or bdng driyen through the yeins into the upper or lower 
belly, escapes from the body like a fugitiye from a seditious 
city, and introduces defluxions, dysenteries, or gripings of 
the intestines,' and all diseases of a similar kind. When the 
body, therefore, is unusually diseased by an excess of fire, it 
then labours under continvid burnings and feyer; but when 
through excess of air, under quotidian feyers : under tertian 
through water, because water is less active than fire and air ; 
ind under qitartan^ through excess of earth ; — for earth, being 
of all of them the least active, becomes purified in quadruple 
periods of time, and hence introduces quartan fevers, which 
are with difficulty dispclled.t 

LXY III. In the above manner a^ the diseases of the body 

« 

' * Gr. ci'c CLTaliav Z^caaa ^datifft. The old editions have duaotfri^ 
which makes against the context. 

f Martin has taken great and snccessful pains to point out the snrprising 
sagacity of Plato's conjectures on the causes of disease. K\&'a<^\ft&^\>L^^ 
subject are well wortbv of on attentive penisaL 
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uafaoc-i ; but the diseases of the soul, reEnltuig froia He 
■Ait of the bodj, are as follows. We mosl admit tLat tho 
<£MMS~of tbe Eoul is £0117, or a. privation of intellect; and 
Aal liRre are two kinds of foUy; ibe one madness, the other 
Inomtce. '\^'bBteTe^ passion, therefore, a person experieoctB 
fiMttodnces either of them, must be called a disease. Excee- 
■IreiilaBiurea itnd p^na, however, are what we shoold deem the 
gratMt diseases of the soul ; — for when a maji ie orer-elevated 
wMiJvy 01 unduly depressed with grief, and so hastens immo- 
dvttely either to retain the one or fly from the other, he can 
nritliflr perceive nor bear anything properly, but is agiuted 
ViA fttry, and very little capable of exercising the reasoning 
poww. But be who possesses a, great quantity of fluid-seed 
•Ixmt the marrow, and ia by nature like a tree over-ladeo 
witk fruit, snch a one having many throes,* and also many 
vIsMSies in his desires and their attendant offspring,— 
Ming maddened too during most of his life by the greatest 
pleusres and pains, having a soul also rendered morbid and 
nnviwby the body, is wrongly deemed to be — not diseased, but 
Tolnntsrily bad.t In tmtb, however, sexual intemperance 
generally becomes a disease of the soul, through a particnlar 
stat« of fluidity and moisture caused by the tenuity of the 
bones. And indeed it mav almost be asserted, that all intem- 
perance in any kind of pleasure, and all disgraceful condne^ 
IS not properly blamed as the consequence of volantat^ gnilL 
For no one it coluntarily lad : but he who is deptaTed be- 
comes so through a certain bad habit of body and an iS* 
governed education ; and to everv cue these are inimical, ■■ 
they result in a certain evil. And again, in the matter of piio, 
the sou! suffers much depravity through the body. For im» 
acid and salt phlegm, and likewise bitter and bUions hnmoni^ 
wandering through the body, get uo external vent, bnt revoln 
inwardly, and mingle their exhalations with the ^rcnlation of 
the sonl ; they in this case produce within it aninfinit« vaii* 
cty of diseases, greater or less in degree, — more or less is 
numbers. They are introduced, indeed, to three seats of the 
soul ; and according to the diversity of the -place, each b^^etc 

* The old editionE read itivas, not iSivas. 

t Thii is quite accoiiioj to PUw'i well-known 
irav [o K c,u be eI^\u^^i^■^l^Qw.■IA'al'i^'V■ 
P^ot3goras, p. 3-15,6. 
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every Tarietj of difficulty and sorrow, rashness and timidity, 
vid fitill further of oblirion and indocility. Besides this also, 
the vicious manners of cities, and discourses both private and 
public, often contribute to increase this malady ; nor are any 
branches of learning taught in early life which tend to serve 
as remedies for such mighty ills ; — ^and thus all the vicious are 
vicious through two most involuntary causes, which we 
should always ascribe rather to the planters than the things 
planted, and to the trainers rather than those trained ; but 
still it should be our anxious endeavour, as fax as we can, by 
education, studies, and learning, to fly from vice, and acquire 
its eontraiy— -virtue. These particulars, however, require 
another mode of argument. 

LXTX. Agidn, as respects the contrary of these, it is quite 
fit and proper to explain concerning the cultivation both 
of the body and the intellect, by what means each is to 
be healthfully preserved. For it i^ more just to take ac- 
* count of good things, rather than of the eviL Now every 
thing good is beautiful; and the beautiful is not without 
measure: — an animal therefore destined to be such, must 
possess 63rmmetry. Of symmetries, however, we perceive 
and understand those which are small; but as for the 
greatest and most important, of these we are quite igno- 
rant. For indeed, no symmetry or want of measure is of 
more importance with respect to health and disease, virtue 
and vice, than that of the soul towards the body : — and yet 
into these we make no inquiry, nor do we reflect that when 
a weaker and inferior form is the vehicle of a strong and 
every way mighty soul, and when on the contrary these two 
pass into a state of compact union, then the animal is not 
wholly beautiful ; for it is without symmetry in the most 
important points of symmetry, while an animal of opposite 
character is the fairest of sdl sights that can be beheld. 
Just therefore, as a body has immoderately long legs, or 
indeed any other superfluity of parts that hinders its in- 
ternal symmetry, it at once becomes base, in the participation 
of labour suffers many af^ictions and many convulsions, and 
through suffering an aggregation of accidents, becomes the 
cause to itself of innumerable ills. The same too must be 
understood concerning that compound essence ^i h<s^^ %.\v<L 
soul J which we term an animal ; — CiS, tot vcv^Xacci^^ nsV^^^ *^n 
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i) in this compound is stroBgcT tban tlie body, and grestly 
•ICf«3i orer it, then ^ibe Gonl,^ agitating tbe wbule il 
WtamiOjt fil!« >t ^th diseases ; and, hy ardeot applJcatioD 
•k tauaM pnusnits and inTesugationE, causes it to waste 
vntr. Lastly, irben tbe soni empIoTa itself in didactic pm- 
saits and kigomacbies, pnblicly as wdl as Id private, throng 
a e«rtaja ambtcioos strife, it ibea inflames tbe body and 
disrolT'eE its nnFtitutioD, and by introdudng distiUatioiu of 
hnmonis, deceives the great part of those wbo are caUed 
pbysidaiis, indnnng them to consider these effects as pioceed- 
aig from coatraiy canseiS. 

AIe«, vbea a body that is large and saperior to tbe bod] at 
power is jotDed with a small and weak intellect, — there being 
natuTally two classes of desires in man, one of aliment on 
accoont of the bodv, tbe other of wisdom for the sake of 
our most divine part; — in this case, the motions of the laort 
powerful prevailing and enlarging what is tbeir own, bat 
making the reflectire part of the soul deaf, indoule, and 
oblivious, thos induce ignorance — tbe greatest of all diseases. 
There is one safety then for both — neither to move tbe soul 
iritbont tbe body, nor tin body -without tbe nol ; in oidar 
that by mntoally lesislisg each othor they may be equllj 
balan<%d and in petfeot health. The matbemalaeian thm, 
ur any one else wbo ardently derotes hinudf to any intol- 
lectDsI pntsnit, sbonld at the same time engige the body in 
gymnastic exercisea ; — and the man, again, who ia eaidiil ia 
Rghtly forming his body, sbonld at the ame time tlMia<irift 
nnit« tbe motions of tbe sool in the exercises of mnae and 
all pbiloeophy ; if at least ho intends to be one, that naj 
'vsHy be called beautifnl and at the same time right good. 

LXX. — In this very same manner we ought to attSD^ 
even to the parts of tbe body, that they may imitate the fom 
of the whole : — for when tbe body is inwardly bomt and 
cooled by the things that enter it, and again, is moistened bf 
things externa], and sofiers all the conseqnences of Hum 
affections ; then if any one gives np his body when quiw- 
cent to these kinds of motions, be is overcome and perlma* 
But if any one will imitate what we called the tutor and nnitr 
of the universe, and never allow the body to be at rest, bo* 

■ Br. irav iiiv tic ilovxiav l-jov Tt oBiv-a ««^t^ rate mvi«*' ■ 
•Mr^VO' duitXiro. 
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peqietnally inove it and as^ its natural motions botli within 
and without, by ever implanting in it certain a^tations^and also 
by moderate agitation bring into order accor£ng to liieir mu- 
tnal relations the wandering passions and parts of the body, 
he will not, as we said in our former discourse about the 
nniyerse, place foo against foe, and suffer war and disease to 
be product in the body, — but, on the other hand, combining 
friend with ^end, will contriye to induce a state of sound 
health. Of all motions, again, that is the best which takes 
place in itself from itself: for this is particularly allied to 
intellect and the motion of the universe, — ^that produced by 
another being inferior : — ^whereas that is the worst of all mo- 
tions, which, when the body is recumbent and at ease, mores it 
by means of others and only partially. Hence, therefore, of 
aU modes of cleansing and giving consistence to the body, the 
best is that effected by gymnastics, — the second vs that 
caused by easy conveyance, either in a ship or other suitable 
vdiide ; but the third kind of motion, however useful perhaps 
to one in extreme need, must on no account be otherwise 
used bv any one endued with intellect; and this Is that 
medical kind of motion produced by pharmaceutical purga- 
tion : — ^for diseases, unless they are extremely dangerous, must 
not be irritated by medicines. Indeed, every form of disease 
in some respect resembles the nature of animals; — ^for the 
condition of the latter has allotted to it stated periods of life, 
both as respects individuals and entire races, and each animal 
separately of itself has its fated life apart from the affection 
arising from necessity : — ^because the triangles, which from the 
very first have power over each, are so composed, as to 
suffice only for a certain time : beyond which period no animal 
can extend its life. The same condition of things also takes 
place in the case of diseases ; for if any one destroys them by 
medicine before the fated time, he will only produce great 
diseases out of small, and many out of few. On this account 
we must discipline all such maladies by proper diet, according 
as each has leisure, and not irritate by medicines an obstinate 
complaint. — And thus much may suffice to have been said 
concerning the conunon animal and its corporeal part, — ^bow 
each governing himself and governed by himself, may pursue 
a life regulated by reason. 

LXXL — riiatpart, however, w\nc\i\B to'Vi-a.'^^^^^^^'^'^^- 
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>i frcd i^e sa;z^? sc^rw w^^sace t2^ a>sl fitsi arose, & diriDe 
r.irrr?:. rr^^y £i:h cc bead aai rco«» directs our wliole 
c:rr«:real nxie. Li »'-^-. iberrfbre, who kas eagerij striTen 
t.: sa^i^fr ibe cririz^ cf ifsre aad msal^ition, all tlie concep- 
::-:=«erz«:'i'ci«ciz:his5:clri^3E^oessanlTbeiiK>rtal; andlie 
'B-ill rje-cessarilv, as E:::ci as p^ssefe, become entirely mortal, 
irnitrinz -o e5ort to i=rr:Te s::ch a i:a:are. Fop one, bow- 

^ .^^ _ _ .^^ ..^ _ _ _ .^. _ .^ ._ K ^_ ^kA — ^h^^M '«^ ■« ^w jifc-i<* « ■» • k .<«. ^ ia i~> ^« % ^ V V K..^%YK ^^ V ^^^n ^V^^^ l^&^V rVD 



icncen^s; ar.d as fir as hunian natxire is capable of immor- 
talitv, Le shouid leave no pan Degkcted; and tbos, as he 
ever c::liivate5 that ^Lich is diTine, and has a dsBmon most 
^ic^llentlv adorned resiiirz "w-ithin him, be will be exceed- 
in;:!;/ bappv. But the culture of all tbe ports is one only, — 
that of assigning to each their proper nutriment and motion. 
hA tbe motions allied to the divine part of our nature, are 
the r^;flective ener^es aTid c\Tc\ila.t\ous of tbe umverse. These, 

'JjffD, each of U3 s\iouU ^-^'^^^ > ^-'^^'^^^'^^^'^^^^^^'^ ^" 
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our head tliat h&re been corrupted through being employed 
on geneiAtion, by a diligent investigation of the harmonies and 
cireolations fit the nniverse, with the view of assimilating 
the reflective power to the object of reflection according to its 
ancieiit natnre ;* for, by this assimilation, we shall obtain the 
end of the best life proposed by the gods to men, both present 
end fntiire. 

LXXHd— And now the discusnon which we annoonoed 
■t the beginning eoneeming the nnirerse, as far at least as 
ooncexns tlie generation of man, is very nearly completed ; 
for as to tlie rest of the animals, how they were generated, 
we will only briefly describe them, except where necessity bids 
ns enlaige : for a person may think that he is thus more in 
meaanra as concerns such an inquiry. On this subject, then, 
let OS speak as follows : — Of the men that were bom, such as 
are timid, and hare passed through life unjustly, are, we sup- 
pose, ebaoged into women in their second generation. At 
that tune, flien, and for that reason, the gods devised the love 
of eopnlation; constructing an animated substance, and 
pla^ng one in ns men, another in the women, — forming each 
in the following manner : — ^That passage for the drink, by 
which these liquids run through the lungs under the reins 
into the bladder, and which sends them forth as it receives 
them, by the pressure of the breath, f — this Qthe gods] made to 
pass into the condensed marrow, from the head, along the 
neck, and through the back-bone ; and this we called seed in 
a former part of this discourse : — and this Qthe marrow^, in 
consequence of being animated and endued with respiration, 
prodaces in the part where it respires a lively desire of emis- 
non, — ^thns perfecting in us the love of procreation. On 
this account, the nature of men, as respects their private 
parts, becoming insubordiiuite and imperious, like an animal 
not obedient to reason, tries through raging desire to gain 
absolute sway. The same is the case with the wombs, and 

* Gr. ry icararoor/i£j'y to Karai'oovv t^o^oiwaai Kard rijv apxo.iav 
AijatVy &c. The meaniog is, that \There the reflective powers are employed 
m meditating on the uni verso, they are necessarily brought into harmony 
with the only true objects of intellect, — and which exist^ indeed from the 
&«t creation. 

•f This very erroneous view has been before alluded to in a note on 
di. zlv. speaking of the lungs. Plato had evidently no knowledge of the 
acdon of the Vidneys, 



I .. ed parte of women. — so called, as fbrnung 

animai desiroQS of procreatiag cUldren. This, when it . 
mains without fmit long beyond its proper time, beconiE 
discontented and indignant ; and -wandering every vsj 
tliroagit the body, it obstructs the passage of tbe breath, and, 
throirs women into extreme diScultiee, causing all Tarietieii 
of dise&ses, till at length the desire and love of botb poiliflf 
ft. e. the man and woman^ caase the emission of seed, liks 
&nit &am a tree ; by which emis^on, tbey sow in tbe womlv 
as in a 6e]d, animala invisible from their minute eiie, 
yet nnformed, which, as tbey become larger, tbey hod 
within ; and lastly, by bringing them to light, perfect 
geQeration of animals. 

LXXIII. Snch is the process of generatian ia women 
every female. Next socceeded tbe tribe of birds haTing 
feathers instead of bair, wbicb were fashioned from men inth- 
oat vice indeed, bnt. light-minded and cnrioae abont things 
high, yet conceiviitg in their foUy that the strongest prw 
of these things are received tbroagh the sight ft.e. theseDBea3> 
Ag^n, the nee of wild animals with feet was generated from 
men, who ma4e no nse of pbilosopby, nor ever inquired into J 
anything that concerned the nature of tbe universe, — and^ 
this, because they no longer employed the circulations in the I 
head, but followed the guidance of those parts of tbe soul that J 
reside about tbe breast. Owing to these pursuits, therefore, 
tbey fixed their fore-legs and bead earthwu^s, as suited their j 
nature, — having also long and variously-shaped beads^ where i 
tbe circnlations of eaeh were compressed by inactivity :— and J 
hence their race became quadruped and multiped, the Dei^ * 
giving a greater number of feet to those more than nsualJy 
unwise, that tbey might be the more drawn towards the eartli. j 
But as regards the niost unwise of these, which extend all their 1 
body along tbe ground, as if they bad no longer any need for. ^ 
feet, tbe gods formed them without feet to creep on the earth. - 
The fourth class is that living in the water, which was pro- ,^ 
duced from such men as were to the last degree unthinking 1 
and ignorant, and wbom those transformers of our nature did 
not think deserving of a pure medium of respiration, because ^ 
they poBseesed a son) rendered impure by extreme tiKns- ^ 
gression, — but drove ftiem itom ^W «i.tenuated and pure i 
stmospheie into tie tai\)\4 aai iw? \)WSi'3Km'j,-iiieSwmi ti 
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lierr^-^d iienoe; arose toe tnbe of fishes and oysters, and ~ v^ 
['other agnatic animals, whidi have recdyeid the most remoter t^-^ c 

J/InilntadonSy as apnniflihment of their extreme ignorance. After :' :;7^ 

^.tiufl mai&ner then, both formerly and now, aniinalB migrate into " ' 
oh other ; eaqperiendng thdr changes through dther the loss .. ^^/^.^ 
abqidsttion of intellect and folly. ' We aie now at length to 'r^^ 

^ aaj, that par disoonrse about the nniverse has reached its con- "'; 

^^cunonji^^o^ not only containing, but full of mortal and ." f^; 

vVoin^Qml animals,' it has thus been formed ^a viiible animal " ^t' 
.^mbradHg thingt viiihU, a semible god of the intelligible^ 
^^^ great esty hut^iand moit perfect^ — thi$ one ofdg-hegotUn > '*. " 
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escape externally, causes the same torments as the breath 
entering from without. The greatest pains tliat it produces, 
however, are, when it surrounds and swells out the sinews 
and neighbouring veins, stretching and distorting the tendons 
and sinews continued from the back. Now these diseases, 
from their disposition to extension, are termed tensions 
and contortions from behind,* — the cure of which it is 
difficult to find ; because fevers supervene and generally bring 
them to a close. But the white phlegm, when it becomes 
troublesome through the formation of air-bubbles, being shut 
out by having breathing- vents outside the body, is of a 
milder kind, and variegates the body with white spots, gene- 
rating other diseases also of a similar character. But when 
mingled with black bile, and dispersed about the most divine 
circulations of the head, it acts as a disturbing agent, though 
with less violence during sleep ; but if it come to those who 
are awake, it cannot be expelled without difficulty ; and as 
this is a disease of a sacred nature (or organ, t. «. the head), 
it is most justly called sacred.t An acid and salt phlegm 
again is the source of all those diseases which are produced 
by a defluxion of humours: and because the places into 
which this phlegm flows are of infinite variety, it produces 
all kinds of (liseases. But whatever parts of the body are 
said to be inflamed, all become so from being burnt and 
inflamed by bile. 

LXVII. Now this bile, whenever it makes an expiration, 
boils and sends up all kinds of tumours, and when inwai'dly 
restrained, generates many inflammatory diseases, — but the 
greatest of all, when mingled with pure blood it disturbs the 
order of the fibres, which are scattered in the blood for this 
purpose, — namel}?, of giving it certain measures of tenuity and 

* Gr. 3. cij Kal cltt* avrov TTJQ^vvroviac rov rraOfifiaroQ rd voffrifiara 
TtTavoi re Kai ottloBotovol •7rpo(T(ppri6ri<Tav, Galen describes the riTavoc 
as a distension or convulsion extending equally over a considerable part of 
the body ; — but it appears to be a generic term also, of which ottmtOo- 
TOi'OQ and iyLirpoaQorovoQ are species,— one extending over the hinder, 
and the other over the forepart of the body. Celsus explains it as ner- 
vorum rigor ; — and it seems, in fact, to be an involuntary retraction, in 
a contrary direction to the muscles. 

t Epilepsy ^ however, was what the ancients usually termed the sacred 
disease^ because it was supposed to be sent by the anger of the gods, and 
could only be assuaged or removed by incantations and other sacred 
ceremonits. 
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itier>— Bxid lienoe arose the tiibe of fishes and bysteiia,' and 
'other agnatic aiumalsy whidi have recdved the most remote 

/habitations, as a pnniflihment of iheir extreme ignorance. After 
!g^. tibia maxiner then, both formerly and now, aniinalB migrate into 
jp^eaflh other ; eaqperiendng thdr changes throngh dther the loss 
^rir aioqmsition of intellect and folly. ' We are now at length to 
^. aay, tnat oar disoonrse about the nniverse has reached its con- 
^^dLo8ion'j^---for not only oontaining, but full of mortal and 
^^-'^immortal animals,' it has thus been formed a viiibh animal 

mkbra/Ang tkingt vmble, a semihle god of the intelligible^ 
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HfTRODTJCTION TO THE CRITIAS. 



^ . This Dialogue may be conudered as an appendix to that pre- ';^^j; 
^ ceding, and the fdlfiunent of a promise which Critias had made '"' '^ 



^ in the opening of the Timsnsy to give some account of the pri- 

:^ msval history of the Athemans, whose early manners he sup- . 

P - posed to correspond with those of the dtilzens in Socrates^s ideal 
republic The Athenians were a people so boastful of their 

:^ antiquity, as to arrogate to themselves the name of aitroxfiovtc ; 

:i . and therefore any narrative or legend was likely to be agreeable 
to their feelingfl^ which assigned to them even a higher antiquity 
than they reuly possessed. This may probably have been a 
leadine motive with Plato for constructing this amusing dialogue ; 
more wan half of which, however, is taken up with &e descrip- 

' tion of the Atlantic islands, its kings and its inhabitants, who all 
existed in the time of the primitive Athenians, though in Plato's 
time they were extinct, and their islands submerged in the sea. 
Many curious speculations have been put forth respecting tiie 
geography of the Atiantic isles, and some have gone so far as to 
conjecture them to have been a portion of the modem America. 
The. whole story, however, has so mudi the appearance of a 
myth, that it seems useless to apply to it any of tiie laws of 
historical or geographical criticism. The Dialogue, moreover, is 
so short as scarcely to require any abbreviated account of its con- 
tonta. 
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TIMiEUS, CRITIAS, SOCRATES, HERMOCJBLLTEIsJ / " ;; J^^Ji 

Sect. L — Tim. I am just as pleased, Socrates, as one at 
rest after a long jonmey, that I have now at length l)een^ '-/ 
bapplj released from my protracted discourse !* And now I 
implore that Grod [the muYeise,^ long, long 9go created in 
fact, though only just recently in our discussion, to establish in 
security what we haye properly stated, but as respects aught 
'that we liave even inToluntorily stated that is not to the pur- 
pose, to inflict on us a suitable punishment :-— and the right 
punishment for one out of tune is to make him play in tuncf 
In order then, that for the future we may speak correctly 
respecting the generation of the gods, we beseech him who is - 
tbe best and most perfect to give us a scientific knowledge of 
medicine ; and having thus prayed, we hand over to Critias, 
as we agreed, the succeeding discourse. 

Crit. Yes, Timseus, I receive it: — and as you acted at 
jSrst, in requesting indulgence as one about to speak on mo- 
mentous matters, the same also do I now entreat; and I 
think that I ought the more to obtain it for what I am about 
to say. * Yet I know full well that I am making a very am- 
bitioas request, and of a more rustic kind than is proper ; still 
we must proceed. That what you have now said has not 
been well said, who in his senses will pretend to say ? I must 
try to show then, that what I am about to say needs greater 
indulgence on account of its greater difficulty : — ^for it is easier, 
Timseus, to speak and appear to speak rightly about the gods 
to men, than about mortals to us [[men] ; inasmuch as tho j 

* Gr. Ik rrjg tov \6yov Sia-jropeiag, 

■f* Gr. diKi] dk 6^Qfi TOV TrXrjfijjifXovvTa ififiiXif troitlv. 
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liiAzpetMiiM aad «ztmiofdiiiiijipor^^ 
tlib^of iliis ]iftUiz<e> both foniuli mat &dIt(Mi to ona in- 
tending to qwak ocmeoniiiig thorn; hoi m i^ipeeteiho go^ 
wo' ki^w how wo axo ntinted. In order, howorer, tiuit I 
may oleMJy Aow my meanuig, follow mo in what I am ahool 
to aaj. nliathas boon fliid Vrthoiribiokefiiowatneo^ 
•uQj onfy indtatioii and reoemUaiioo; and now, aa* nfndt 
the representation hj painten of dirino and heayeolT* ol||6eti^ 
wo aeo with what Aoflilj or diffiooltf thegr oontmo that th^r 
ahall aeem totho epootatOTS to ho apt imitationeVandwo mti 
aeo alao^ that with reapoot to earth, nionntain% 2iTei% 'iroodfl^ 
and the whole of hearon, and all dorian, aa .w^ jhi wbat 
moToa abont'ft, we axe aatisHod if a penicm ia alflo to prodoico 
OTon a alight raaemUanee of them>---bat he[foiid^,flik^ na^^pa 
haTO no'aoeaxalo Imowledgo oon^aoDSng miA; m 
nttther exaadno nor find &iilt with the painfisgi o^.lBtae >i 
mere obaoore and deoeitfidaketdidr thorn, ^it ii^iaa en ifta 
other hand any one attempta to lepreaont onr!.tho£e% wo 
qoiddy permTO any onuari<»% thrpv^ onr &n^W;i^gio?. 
henmon of them, and beoome aevere oritieaonanj^oiio wCT 
does Dot perfectly exhibit their resemblances. The same also 
we see, to be the case in arguments, — ^that we are content with 
even slightly resembling statements about heavenly and divine 
things, while we accurately examine things mortal and 
human. As regards then what we are now immediately 
saying, if we cannot fully exhibit what is desired, you ought 
to forgive us, because you must reflect that to form ap- 
proved resemblances of mortal things is no easy task, but veiy 
difficult Now I have said all this, Socrates, wishing to re- 
mind you of these things, and asking not for less, but more 
indulgence respecting what is about to be said. If then I seem 
to be fairly asking the favour, grant it with all cheerfulness. 

Sect. II. — Socr. Why should we hesitate to grant it, 
Critias ? — And besides, we must grant this same indulgence 
to our third friead, Hermocrates : — ^for it is evident, as we 
shall see presently, that when he has to speak, he will make 
the same request as you. That he then may furnish with a 
different commencement and not be compelled to say tho 
same, let him at once speak, as if this indulgence were 

* Gr. ovpdvia , Trh\c\i St8^\)%.\xTCi\x«& ^doi^ted on Comarins's oonjectoi*^ 
instead of the <lv6p«t>7riva, t^be teAdJax^X^^^^ o\ >i^ «d^Sca»& vAMSS. 
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granted him. I most inform yon, howeyer, of the sense of 
the audience,* that the former poet ^Timssns^ has obtained a 
wonderfiil deal of applause ; — so that you will need a vast 
quantity of indulgence if you intend to be an able successor 
to him. 

, 1 Herm. You are making the same announcement to me, 
Socrates, as to hinu Faint-hearted men, however, never yet 
enected a trophy, Oritias : — so you must proceed manfully to 
your discourse, and, invoking Fsean and the Muses, exhibit 
and celebrate these primitive and best of citizens. 

Crit. Ah, friend Hermocrates, you are to speak after^ 
wards f and have another before you ; — and so you are vastly 
courageous. What the nature of the task is, however, the fact 
itself will speedily declare : — and we will therefore be per- 
suaded by your encouragement and exhortation, and in 
addition to the gods that you have mentioned, will call on 
others besides, and most of all on Memory: for all the 
most important i>oints of our discourse concern that goddess, 
— inasmuch as it is by suitably calling to mind and relating 
the narratives of the [^Egyptian^ priests brought hither by 
Solon, that I feel satisfied of our being thought by this 
auditory to have fairly accomplished our part. This therefore 
we must now do, and without further delay. 

Sect. III. — First of all then let us recollect, that it is 
about nine thousand years, since war was proclaimed between 
those dwelling outside the Pillars of Hercules and all those 
within them, — which war we must now describe. Of the 
latter party, then, this city was the leader, atid conducted the 
whole war ; and of the former the kings of the Atlantic 
Island, which we said was once laiger thaii Libya and Asia, 
but now, sunk by earthquakes, a mass of impervious mud,^ 
which hinders all those sailing on the vast sea from effecting 
a passage hither ;— «iDd then our story will, as it were, unfold 
^to your view^ the many barbarous tribes, and such of the 

* Or. rtjv rov Otdrpov diavoiav. The term Qkarpov is frequently 
used to mean the audience only. This was no doubt unknown to those 
critics, who very unnecessarily conjectured from the use of this term, that 
Critias had brought out scenic representations. 

t The old editions read vuripaiag ; but Bekker and Stallbaum hare 
vffTipaCt which is adopted here, as agreeing with rd^eioQ understood. 

X 6r. vvv Sk vTrb 9hu}iS»v luaav airopov Trr\K6v, The old editions 
nesJ iuaavaTTopov, 




I V tka existed, *a taeh may happen to pn- 
■ M th» «VB at the tLen Atheniaiis and theit 
■ iTmiwiMiii ■ » BMt Cat deaciibe, as well a.3 the power sud ' 

nsnBCSEtai'ca^ Of dieae Qoorown^ people, howeTcr, we 

Et bs mUDNa fiiM locpeak. 

8bct. ITt— To titegoda w^ oace locally allotted the whole 
nnI^ aad tbat, too, wiihoat contention ; — for it would not 
he ihmmmIJii to aippaee that the gods are ignorant of what 
nhs tMirnt themtaWta, <a thkt, fully awaie of what is i&ther 
tbe jw o y e fl T id others, thev woold try to get poffleemon of it 
*hni^li rtnte. Ofacv^ nnntry agreeable to them 

J jotalloliiMnt, ihtr gions for their habitafioD ; 

tfd, aficT setting, I lerda reared us, as tbeii 

ponessoaa, Bocks ai hoverer by forcing body 

igaiast body, as d^nei _ jtg drive their cattle with 

blows ; but Qther tieateu ae^ a ea^ly-gorerned animal, 

and piloting, ae it were, will' oasons for a rudder, anil 

trorkiag oq the soul, ih"' led the entire mortal by 

leading him accordi i. o mind. Different goda, 

therefore, baring ree toi i ifferent regions, proceeded 

to cdtii-ate (or set in oraerj those Ltbat they had received ;] 
— but Hephaesttia and Ath^ii€ having a commoa nature, not 
only related bv brotherhood from having the same &ther, 
bat united also in philosophy and love of ait,* both neured 
this one r^on as their common allotment^ as bung nafaualh 
familiar with and well adapted to virtue and wisdran ; and 
after prodncing worthy men, — natives of tJie aoil (atrri)(Otnvt\ 
arranged to their mind the order of Oitar govenmsnt :— a * 
which men, indeed, the names are pteeerred; thoD^ their deeds 
have become extinct throngh the death of those that handed 
them down and the long lapse of time. The nee, indeed, 
that survived, as it has been before observed, were s set ef 
unlettered moantaineers, who had heard the names only of the 
ruling people in the land, and very little abont th^ AeviM. 
The names they out of affection gave to their children, though 
unac<}nainted with the virtues and lavrs of those before them, 
except through certain dark rumours concerning them ; and 
being themselves and their children for many generations in 
want of necessaries, with which, with all their wit, they wcrp 
1 eikdou ^n« ^0>ttREvi^ vhSck U to 
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xraprovided, ihey bestowed their cbief attention on ^bioy to tho 
neglect of events tliat had taken place in times long gone l>y ; 
- — for mythology and th^ inquiry into ancient a&irs both yisit 
.states at a time of leisure, when they see that the necessaries 
of life have been procured, but not before. In this way, then, 
the names of the ancients have been preserved without their 
deeds :— and I infer this to be the case, as Solon sud, that the 
priests in describing the war then waged gave those engaged in 
them many namesi, such as Cecrops, Erechtheus, Exichthonius, 
Eiysichthon, and most of the other names which are recorded 
'pnor''to the time of Theseus ; — eoid they gave the names of 
women likewise. Besides, the figure and image of the goddess 
shows that at that time both men and women entered in com- 
mon on the pursuits of war ; as in compliance with that custom 
an armed statue was dedicated to the goddess bythe people of 
that day, — a proof that all animals that consort together, 
females as well as males, have a natural ability to pursue in 
conmion every suitable virtue. 

Bbct. y.— At ' that time, indeed, there dwelt in this 
country many other tribes of * citizens engaged in crafts and 
the cmture of the soil; but the warrior-tribe, being set 
apart from the first by divine men, lived separately, haNdng 
' all the requisites for food and training, none of them possess- 
ing anything in private, but considering all their possesions 
as common, and not deigning to receive anything from the 
rest of the citizens beyond a sufficiency of food, occupying 
themselves moreover in all the pursuits that we yesterday 
described as those of appointed state-guardians. ' Moreover, 
as respects this country of ours, it was stated with probability 
and truth, that in early times it had boundaries fixed at the 
Isthmus and on the side of the other continent as far as the 
heights of CithaBron and Fames, these boundaries coming 
down, with Oropia on the right, and with the Asopus as a 
seaward limit on the left : — and by the valour of this region 
it was said that the whole earth was vanquished, because it 
was then able to support the numerous army raised from the 
. surrounding people. A great proof of their virtue also was 
this, — that what now remains of it may vie with any other 
whatever in the general productiveness of the soil, in the 
excellence of its fruits, and iu pasturea B\i\Vfe^ \xi ^N^-rj V\»J^ 
of animals. Then, however, it proAuc^^ ^ \}si«sfe m^N. <5n^"^ 
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excellent in quality, but in the greatest {lossible abandaijai^ 
Hnw tiien can we believe ibis; — and in what ■way can 1: 
[tlie present eonntry] rigbtly be termed a remnant of iLu 
former bind ? The whole from the otber continent [t. e. the 
western eide] extends seaward like a Jod^ promontory, an.i 
ix wholly surrounded by the steep-Bhored basin of the sea. 
As therefore many and extensive deluges happened in that 
]]eriod of cine thousand years, — for so many years have 
ebpsed from that to the present time, — the earth, that wai 
luoseoed and fell from the heights at these times and nnder 
these circumstances, did not, as elsewhere, aggregate to forai 
auy elevation worth mentioning, but ever eddying round, a 
length vanished in tbe deep ; and the heights have been left, 
as is the case in small islands, like the bones of a diseased 
body, compared wiih those of former times, all the earth that 
was aoft and fat being washed away, leaving only atbinbody 
of soil. At that time, however, being undisturbed, it comprised 
mouutnins which are now only high hills ; and the country, 
now termed the plains of Fhelleus, was tlien full of fat earth. 
The mountains also abounded with woods, of whicb even 
DOW there are evident sigos : — for then ars some of tin 
mountains, whicb now fornish food for 1>eea only, thongli at 
uo Tery distant period the hotuei were still standing, and in 
Kood preservation, that were Gonstrnoted of the timber cot 
from the trees thereon, and suitable for the largest bnildingt. 
There were many lofty trees aJso, raised by cultivation 
(iffitpa), and an incalculable amount of pastnra for cattle. 
FroltSc rain especially this land yearly enjoyed, not, as now, 
losing it by its quick passage over the bare earth down to 
the sea ; but received an abundance of it, which it could 
hecp within itself to dispense over me clayey soil whicb holds 
it : — and thus sending down the absorbed water from the 
heights into the hollows, it diffused over all these regions 
abundant streams of springs and riversi — the truth of which is 
even now attested by the sacred remains observable In the 
uncieot fountains.* 

Sect, VI, — Such was once the natural state of this coun- 

* Tbii il an eitremely iaialTCd uid moit probablj a cornipt punn. 
Tl'e bare netrl; foUoiced S^Utsam'*. uiter^retation ; though it n* ab- 
solately neceswry, in OTdei V> mdte'VL i«ki&ib\ft, \o fin^ds die «pto M 
iiito twoclausea. 
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try ; — aod it waa euldyated, a8 it was likely it would be, by 
real bnsbandmen, actually practising' their calling — Clovers of 
bonour and» generous-minded, baying a 'most exceUent soil, 
great abundiuice ' of water, and an admirably attempered 
climate. It was at ibis time tbat the city was founded here 
as follows :- — ^The fonn of the Acropolis was not then, as it 
is now ; — ^for in later times ^lit, now^ a single rainy night 
softened it, and to a great degree bared it of soil, — ^there 
bebg earthquakes at the same time, and a fatal deluge — ^the 
third before that of Deucalion. Before this, in primitive 
times, it extended in size to the Eridanus* and Ilissus, and 
comprised the Pnyx, having the Lycabetus as its limit oppo- 
site the Pnyx, — the whole being well covered with soil, 
except some level spots in the higher part Its outer parts 
' down the flanks were Inhabited by craftsmen and husband- 
men who tilled the neigbbojiring land, — ^the warrior-classes 
living separately by themselves in tlie more elevated parts 
around the temple of Ath6n6 and HephsBstus, which they 
had formed, as it were, into the garden of a single dwell- 
ing by encircling it witli one enclosure : — ^for on the northern 
side lived those, who erected public .buildings and common 
banquets for the winter, and whatever else was suited to a 
common polity, buildings as well as temples being unadorned 
with gold or silver; (for they never at any time used these 
metals, but pursuing a middle course between extravagance 
and meanness, built neat dwellings, in which both they and 
their children's children grew old, and then left them to 
others like themselves,) — while as regards the south side, 
they removed thither their gardens, gymnasia, and common 
rooms of entertainment, which they fixed here during the 
summer. There was also one single fountain on the spot now 
occupied by the Acropolis, since the extinction of which by 
earthquakes only a few small streams have been left round 
it ; although at that time it furnished to every part an 
abundant supply of water, well attempered both for winter 
nnd summer. Such was the way of life pursued by the 
guardians of their own state, who also were leaders of the 
rest of the Greeks — such at least as required them ; and as 
to their number they paid special attention, that they should 

* The Eridanus here mentioned was in Attica ; — \K U wot t\«. "E.T\'i»xca5» 
lcc<w/j bf geognphen in ^tolia and \cam&x\\ft^ 
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irajB b&Te tbe sune nninb^r of men Bad women tLat nt^Lt 

tb then and in future" be aUe to serre in mr, — tlie wtole 

iboat twenty tboaaand. These men tben, b^ng per- 

' taeh as I bsTe descrilied, ind ever in eoise Esch wvy 

V administering botb their own aEaiis and those of Greece, 

the most noted and renowned of ^ the people of tLat dar 

ill Enrope and Asia, both for the beantj of thdt bodies 

he genera! virtne of their fouls. 

CT. VII. — In t)ie next place then, as respects the adver- 
1 of these men, what was their character, and how they 
"TBI arose, we will now impart this in common to you oar 
lendK, if at least we have not lost the recollection of what 
e heard in our childhood. Yet before we carrarte this, we 
must briefly warn yoa not to be snrprised at hearing Hellenic 
names given to barbarians ; — and the eaase of this yon shall 
now hear. Solon, iutending to make oee of this etorj in his 
poetry, made an investigation into the power of names, acd 
fonnd that the early Egyptians who committed these facts 
to writing transferred these naoies into their own langna^; 
and he again receiving the meanin^r of each name, introdnced 
it by writing into our larg-uaj-e. These very writings, indeed, 
n'cre in the pcisseasion of my grandfatherj and are now in 
mine, Laring been made the sahject of much study dniiiig mr 
boyhood. If therefore yon bear such names aa theoe io tliia 
narrative, be not anrprised ; — for yon know the leuon. Ot 
a long story, then, let such be the introdncUon. 

Sect. VIII. — As we remarked at first concerning the aQo^ 
tnent of the gods, that they distributed the wbole eutli bei« 
into larger and there into smaller portione,t procuring for 
themselvee temples and pnblic Bacrifices, — so, Poseidon in par- 
ticular, taking as his lot the Atkntio island, begot children 
by a mortal woman, and settled in some Boch epot of the 
island as we are about to describe. Towards the sea, bnt in 
the centre of tbe whole island, was a plain, which is said to 
hare been tbe fairest of all plains, aod distineuisbed for the 
excellence fof its soil]]. Xear this plain, and at its centre, 
about fifty stadia distant, was a mountain with short acdi- 

mtht 
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viiies on every side. On thifi dwelt. .one of those men who 
in primitive times sprang from the earth, by name Evenor, 
who lived with a wife, Leucippe ; and thej had an only 
daughter, Clito. Now when tins girl arrived at marriage- 
able age, and her mother and father were dead, Poseidon 
becoming enamoured, made her his mistress, and circularly 
enclosed the hill on which she dwelt, forming the sea and 
land into alternate zones, greater and less, — turning, as 
it were, two out of land and three out of sea, from the 
centre of the island, all equally distant, so as to be inacces- 
sible to men : — ^for at that time ships and navigation were 
not known. And he himself^ with his divine power, agreeably 
adorned the centre of the island, causing two fountains of 
water to shoot upwards from beneath the earth, one cold and 
the other hot, and making every variety of food to spring 
abundantly from the earth. He also begat and brought up 
five twin-male children ; and after distributing all the Atlantic 
island into ten parts, he bestowed' on the first-bom of the 
eldest pair his mother s dwelling and the allotment about it, — 
this being the largest and best ; and he appointed him king 
of all the rest, making the others governors, and giving to 
each the dominion over many people and an ext/cnsive terri- 
tory. He likewise gave all of them names, — ^to the eldest, 
who was the king, the name of Atlas, from whom, as the 
first sovereign, both the island and sea were termed ^^Zan^tc/— 
and to the twin bom after him, who had received for his share 
the extreme parts of the island towards the Pillars of Her- 
cules, as far as the region which now in thai country is called 
Gaddrica^ he g:ive the titular name, which we Greeks call 
Eumelus, but which the people of that country term Gadeirus, 
Of the second-bdm twins he called the first Ampheres, the 
second, Euaemon ;— of the third, he called the first-bora, 
MussBus, and the second. Autochthon ;— of the fourth, the 
first, Elasippus, and the younger, Mestor; — and among the 
fifth, to the former was given the name Azaes, and to tho 
latter, Diaprepes. 

Sect. IX. — All these, then, and their descendants, dwelt for 
many generations, as rulers in the sea of islands, and as wo 
before said, yet further extended their empire to all the 
country as far as Egypt and Tyrrhenia. By far the most 
distJDguished, iowever, was the tacc vii XxXtas*, ^\A ^ssj^ss^^ 



tlicse the oldest king in succession always liasded down tho 
power to liifl eldest son, all of tbem Buccessivelj possessing 
weallb in such abundance as never waa before found among 
regal dynasties, nor will easily be found hereafter; and aU 
tilings were provided for tliem, which in a city, or elsewbere, 
are worth such provision. Many possessions, indeed, a:Ccrued 
to them tbrOQgh their power from foreign countries ; but 
the greatest part of what Lhey stood in need wa,s prorided 
for them by the island itself, — first, such ores aa are dug out. 
of mines in a solid [i.e. virgin^ state, or require smelting ; — 
and especially that metal orickateum, which is now known • 
only by name, but formerly of high celebrity, was dug oat' 
of the earth in many parta t.f the island, being considered 
the most valuable of all Ihe metals then known, escept gold ;— ". 
and it produced an abundance of wood for builders, and foi^ 
nished food also for tame and wild animals. Moreover, then • 
were comprised within it vast numbers of elephants: — for tbem 
were abundant means of support for all animals that feed 
in marshes and lakes, on monntiins and plains, and bo like- 
wise for this animal, which by nature is the largest and most 
voracious of all. Besides these, whatever odorous plants th« 
earth now bears, whether roots or grass, or woods or distilling 
gums, or Sowers or fruits, — these it bore and prodoced tbem 
to perfection. And yet, farther, it bore cultivated fraitt^ and 
dry edible fruits, such as ve nse for food ; — all tbese kinds <rf 
food we call vegetables, — together witb all that trees bear, as 
drinks, meats, and ointments ; and those also, vbose froitSi 
each aa acorns, being used in sport and pleasure^ are with 
difficulty boarded np, together with certain dainty &nits for 
dessert that might provoke the satiated palate, or |Jease tbe 
sick ;^-all these that once existing and warmly-acclimated 
island bore, sacred, beautiful, wonderful, and infinite in quan- 
tity. Receiving all these, then, from the earth, the inhabitants 
employed themselves also in erecting temples, royal habita- 
rjons, porta and docks over the whole. region, diapomng them 
in the following manner; — 

Sect. X. — First of all, those residing abont that andent 
metropolis bridged over those zonea of the sea p>efore men- 
tionedj, making a passage both outwards and to the royal 
palace. And the paWift ftie^ c<i\«itoi««4 \mTnediately from 
the first iu tliis habita-tttm ol xV« ^oiwii-CQwa - 
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and each in turn receiving it from his predecessor, and fur- 
ther embellishing the ornamental parts, continually surpassed 
the one before him, until they nmde the building quite 
admirable to the sight for the size and beauty of its works. 
They dug ^a trench indeed, be^nning from the sea, three 
plethra broad, a hundred feet 4eep, and fifty stadia in. length, 
sis far as the outermost zone, and thus made a passage thither 
from the sea, as into a harbour, by enlarging its mouth suffi- 
ciently to admit the largest vessels. Besides this, they sepa- 
rated by bridges those zones of land which separated those of 
the sea, so that with one trireme a passage could be efiected . 
from one zone to another, covering the zones above, so as 
to allow a water-way beneath them ; — ^for the banks of the 
zones of earth rose to a height considerably above the sea. 
And the greatest of these zones into which the sea penetrated 
was three stadia in breadth, and the zone of land next in 
order equal to the first ;— «f the second pair, the watery 
cirde was two stadia in breadth, and that of earth again, 
equal to the preceding one of water ; lastly, the zone running 
round the centre of the island had the breadth only ol 
one stadium, and the island in which the king's palace 
stood had a diameter of five stadia. This island, as well at 
the zones, and the bridge (which was a plethrum in breadth), 
they enclosed on both sides with a stone wall, raising towers 
and gates at intervals on the bridges at the places where the 
sea passes through them ^t. e. the zones]]. The stone for it 
they quarried beneath the circuit of the islaud, both in the 
centre and also within and without the zones, one kind of it . 
white, a second black, aud a third red ; and by thus quarrying 
they at the same time made cavities that served for two docks, 
having likewise a covering of rock. Of tbe buildings, some 
were of simple structure ;— others they put together in a 
variegated style, by mixing the different kinds of stone by 
way of amusement, thus realizing a pleasure suitable to their 
natures : — ^and they surrounded with brass the whole circuit 
of the wall round the extreme outer zone, applying it like, 
plaster; that of the next inside they cx)vered with melted 
tin, and the wall round the citadel itself with orichalcnm that 
has a fiery resplendence. 

Sect. XI. — Next, the royal palace within the citadel was 
constructed as /oUows : — In its cenlte \^«k& \^\a»^fc^ ^ \fcts\>^^ 



iScolt of access, eacred to Ctito and Poseidon, i 

nth an eoctoaure of gold ; — and it ^raa that, id Trhich thej 

irst generated and prodnced the race of the tea kings; 

•i-liere also, making aaaual collections from all the ten allot- 

nents, tbej celebrated seasonable sacrifices to each. The 

iple of Poseidon himself was a Gtadium in length, three 

thra in breadth, and of a height !/> corKspond, having 

iietl a barbaric appearance. All the outside of tbe 

the pinnacles, they lined with silver, bnt tbe 

gold ; — and as to the interior, the roof was 

lui. .. ' of iTory variegated with gold ajid orichal- 

I i Bud BB to all the parte — the walls, pillars, and pave- 

(te, they lined them with orichalcum. They also placed 

It golden statues, tbe god himself [^beiog repre(«Dted^ as 

^^nding on a chariot holding the reins of six' winged borses, 

of Eucb size as to touch the roof with his head, and ronnd 

bim a hundred nereids on dolphins i — for those of that day 

thought that such was tbeir number ; and it contained also 

maDy other statues dedic-ated to private individuals. Round 

the outside of the temple likewise golden images were placed 

of all the men &nd women that were descended from the 

ten kings, end many other large statnes both of kinge uid 

private people, both inna the city itself, and the foreign 

coontries over which they had dominion. There wm »a 

altar, too, of corresponding eixe and workmanship witli theae 

ornaments ; and the excellence of the palace wu proportioned 

to the magnitude of the government and ftlso to tbe oidet 

observed in the sacred ceremonies. 

Sect. XII. — Next, they used fbnntuns both ftom the 
cold and hot springs, of which there was a great Sundance, 
either of which weis wonderfully well adapted for nse from 
its sweetness and excellence ;* and round them they Sxed 
their habitations and excellently- watered phmtati on s, together 
with their wator-tanks, some open to tbe heaven, but others 
fur winter use roofed over for warm batljs, the kings' baths 
and those of private persons being apart, with separate batba 

• Gr. Tai( !i i^ tp-iivait, rp toC ifnivpcv eoi rp roB Bipitov vipant, 
rX^Oog fiiv SfBovav txcieati, ftBovfii sai ipirf riv vSirtiv trpic 
iraTlpov T^v xfiijaiv Bav/iauToii mjivKOToc, J::fpuvra, Sic. Thit i> ■ 
rtrj difficult sod involved senUnce-, \nu.^t late Kiven its meaning » 
nearij as lingUBge wVll sUon. fti«>i h-A "li %MiS««aa onsda the 
U*C uoperteet from llw iroOT^'^S <^'<- *»* ^"^ *" '<«>«*'«*»■ 
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tat women, and othezs for bones ai^ other dntogfai-cattlc, 
jroridiiig eadi with the leqniate means of deanliness. The 
Jtnam benoe. flowing they led to the grove of Posadon, 
where there were all Tuieties of trees, .Teaching a wonderfnl 
height, owing to the excellence of the soil, and then con- 
doled it hj channels over the bridges to the external 
hdrdes. And here, indeed, there had been oonstmcted nnme- 
kZOOS temples dedicated io many different gods, and many 
and gymnasia, one for men, and others separatdiy 
' horses in either island of the xones ; — and for the latter,* 
particnha^ there was a race-course plotted out in the 
ft-oentre jxf the largest idand, a stadinm in breadth, and ex- 
idine in length through the whole drcumference for a con- 
of speed between the horses. And around it on all 
■were barracks for the household troops corresponding 
•srith . th^ number ; — to the more faithful of wliom were 
Mngned quarters in the smaller zone closer to the citadel, 
while those who excelled all in loyal faithfnlness had dwell- 
E^Jngs given them inside the citadel near the kings themselves. 
rThe docks likewise were filled with triremes and the fittings 
Lzequisite for triremes ; and they were all satisfactorily pro- 
Hdded. Such were the arrangements for the provision of the 
kings' dwelling: — but on crossing the three exterior har- 
bours, one was met by a wall which went completely round, 
be^nning from the sea, everywhere fifty stadia distant from 
the greatest ^or outermost]] zone and harbour, and enclosed 
in one the entrance to the canal and the entrance to the sea. 
The whole of this part indeed was covered with many and 
densely-crowded dwellings ; — and the canal and largest har- 
bour were full of vessels aud merchants coming from all 
parts, caiisinip: from their multitude all kinds of shouting, 
tumult, and din all day long and the night through. 
. Sect. XIII. — TVe have now related from memory a 
description of the city and its ancient habitations ; and now 
we must try to describe the nature of the rest of the country, 
f and its mode of employment. First, then, the whole region 
was said to be exceedingly lofty and precipitous towards the 
' sea, and the plain about the city, which encircles it, is itself 
surrounded by mountains sloping down to the sea, being level 
and smooth, all much extended, three thousand stadia in ono 
dirtrction, and the central part from iVift ' fe^Si. ^'^^'^ \^«^ 
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And this diEtrict of tbe vliole islimd was turned 
towirdl tibeBoulh, in an opposite direction from tbe north. 
iThemovntlUis around it, too, wero at ibat time celebrated, M 
"^VSOMding in number, Etze, aud beauty all those of the preEeofc' 
tintfl^— IwTUig in tbem many hamlets enriched with village^,, 
MM wdl M rivers, lakes, and marsbea, furnishing ajnple eupplies 
of iitod for ill cattle both tame and wild, with timT>er at 
variou daaPriptioaa, and in abundant quantity for erety 
individnl purpose. Tbe plain then being thus by natun^'* 
WM iroproTAd as follows by many kings in a lopg course of 
time. It ms of Etjnare shape, mostly etraiglit and oblong; 
Md vban it ended, they bounded it by a trench dug round, 
it,— the depth, breudth, and length of which, for a work of 
mut'e mikiiig, besides the other connected undertakings, «s ', 
«U ieendy believe, though still we must report what wft' 
betid. It was excavated to the depth of a plethrum, and 
■ tbe blOkdUl H-as a stadium in even' p:irt, — the whole excava- 
tion tttede ronnd tbe plun being ten tbouuid rtkdb » 
kngtb. Tbi% teouTing the stmnu oomiiig dmni from (be 
monDtoiDB, and oondncted ell ronnd tbe plain, Kpjnasebed 
tbe city in some parts, and in this way was allowed to flow 
ont to the aea. From above, likewise, sti^gbt canals woe 
cut about a hundred feet broad along the plain, back into tba 
ditch near the eea, distant from one another about one hnn- 
dred stadia : — and it was by this that they brought down tbe 
timber from tbe mountains to the city, and carried on tbe 
rest of their sbippin^- traffic, cutting transTerae caaals of com- 
munication into each other, and towards tbe city. Tbeir 
harvest, also, they gathered twice in tbe year; in winter 
:i\'ui!ing themselves of tbe rains, and in samuer introducing 
on the land the streams from the trenches. 

Sect. XIT. — As to tbe (Quantity ^of land,^ it was ordered, 
that of the men on the plain fit for service, each individual 
leader should have his allotment, eaeb allotment amonnting 
in extent to a hundred stadia, and the total of the lota being 
sixty thousand ; — and of those from tbe moantains and tbe 
rest of tbe country there was said to bo an incalcnlablo niuu- 
ber of men, to all of whom, according to thcdr dwellings enu 
villages, were assigned certain lots by their respective leaden. 
To each leader, bkew\sft,ttie teaV was TLij^mted of furnishing 
for war tbe with portiouot I'ww-Aia.TVQVl^tfijit.'a-is^v'vjJL 
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of ten tbouaand), two riding hones, aod a two-hone car with- 
OQt ft <khrer 8 seat, having a mounted charioteer to direct the 
honeSy* with another to dismoimt and fight at the side, — also 
two beavj-armed soldiers, two archers, two slingers, three 
each of light-armed men, stone-shooten and javelin-men, with 
four aailon to make up a complement of one thousand two 
huodred ships. Thus were the military afiain of this dtj 
ananged. And as respects the nine others, there were different 
otber arrangements, which it would be tedious to narrate. 

Sect. Xv . — ^And as respects official situations and honours, 
the following were the arrangements nmde from the com- 
mencement : — Of the ten kings, each individually in his own 
district and over his own city ruled supreme over the people 
and the laws, constraining and punishing whomever he 
pleased: — and the government and commonwealth in each 
was regulated by the injunctions of Poseidon, as the law 
handed them down ; and inscriptions were made by the first 
[kings^ on a column of orichalcum, which was deposited in 
the centre of the island in the temple of Poseidon, where 
they assembled every fifth year, (which they afterwards 
changed to every sixth year), taking an equal part both 
for the entire state and its supernumeraries; and thus col- 
lected they consulted coucerning the common weal, and 
inquired what transgreraions each had committed, judging 
them accordingly. And when they were about to judge, 
they previously gave each other pledges, according to the fol- 
lowing fashion : — As there were bulls grazing at liberty in 
the temple of PoseiJoD, ten men only of the whole num- 
ber, after invoking the god to receive their sacrifice propi- 
tiously, went out to hunt swordless, with staves and chains, 
and whichever of the bulls they took, they brought it to the 
column and slaughtered it at its head under the inscrip- 
tions : — and on the column, besides the laws, there was an 
oath ^Titten, invoking curses on the disobedient. When, 
therefore, in compliance with ilieir laws, they sacrificed and 
burnt all the limbs of the bull, they filled a goblet with clots 
of blood, and threw the rest into the fire, by way of purifying 
the column : — and after this, dipping out of the goblet with 

* Gr. in ci i'vvoipica x<*^P'C ^t9pou KdTa^drrjv n <rfJUKpa<nriSa Kat 

TOV afltpoiv fltT tTTlfidTTJV TOLV ITTTTOIV tfVlOXOV «VOIllT/TW. TKo /%!/» 

eylition« read naTat^drnQ. 
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golden caps, ihej poured libations down on the fire, aud 
swore to do justice according to the laws on the column, to 
punish any one who had previously transgressed them, and 
besides that, never after^^rds willingly to transgress the 
inscribed laws, nor ever to rule or obey any ruler governing 
otherwise than according to his father's laws. Then after 
invoking these curses on themselves and their descendants, 
and after drinking and depositing the cup in the temple of the 
God, and abiding a necessary time at supper, as soon as it 
was dark, and the fire round the sacrifice had been cooled, 
all of them dressed themselves in beautiful dark-blue robes, 
and sitting on the ground near the embers of the sacrifice on 
which they had sworn, extinguished during the night all 
the fire about the temple, and then mutually judged each 
other as respects any accusations of transgressing the laws ; — 
and after their acts of judgment were over, when day came, 
they inscribed their decisions on a golden tablet and depo- 
sited them as memorials, together with their dresses. There 
were many other individual laws also respecting the pri- 
vileges of the kings, — ^the chief being, that they should never 
wage war on each other, and that all should lend their aid, 
in case that any one in any of their cities should try to 
destroy the royal race,— consulting in common, as their an- 
cestors did before them, as to the right course both in war 
and other concerns, and assigning the empire to the Atlantic 
race. They did not allow the king, however, any authority 
to put to death any of his kinsmen, unless approved of by 
more than half of the ten. 

Sect. XVI. — Such then, and so great being the power at 
that time in those places, the Deity transferred it to these 
regions, as report goes, on the following pretexts :— For 
many generations, as long as the natural power of the god 
sufficed them, they remained obedient to the laws and kindly 
affected towards the divine nature to which they were al- 
lied: — for they possessed true and altogether lofty ideas, and 
practised mildness united with wisdom, in reference to the 
casual occurrences of life and towards each other. Hence, 
looking above everything except virtue, they considered things 
present as of small importanc/e, 8.nd contentedly bore, as a 
burden, the mass of gold and other property ; nor were they 
deceived by the intoxication of luxury, or rendered intern- 
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peraie througli wealth ;*»-but on the other haod being sober, 
they acatelj perceived that all these things are increased 
through common friendship mingled with virtue, and that 
by too anxiously pursuing and honouring them, these goods 
themselves are corrupted, and with them f friendship]] itself 
likewise perishes. To such a mode of reasoning then,iand 
the abiding of such a nature, was it owing that they made all 
the progress that we before described. But when the divine 
portion within them became extinct through much and fre- 
quent admixture of the mortal nature, and the manners of 
men began to hold sway, then, through inability to bear pre- 
sent events, they began to eadiibit unbecoming conduct and 
to the intelligent beholder appeared base, destroying the 
fairest among their most valuable possessions, — ^though all 
the while held by those who were unable to see a true .life of 
happiness based on truth, to be in the liighest degree worthy 
and blessed, though filled with avarice and unjust power. 
Zeus, however, the god of gods, who rules accoi^ing to the 
laws, and is able to see into such things, perceiving an 
honourable race in a condition of wretchedness, and wishing 
to inflict punishment on them, that they might become more 
diligent in the practice of temperance, collected all the gods 
into their own most ancient habitation, which indeed, being 
situated in the centre of the whole world, beholds all things 
that have had a share in generation : — aud having assembled 
them, he said, *♦*♦*♦ 
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The difficulty of (hepasBsge bere alluded to, ivhicb has bafBei! the 
efforW of every critic, from Froclm and iHnblichuB downitard.", piie 
rue iu BDclcDt tunes to the trite provErb — Ifunttrit Platonicit nUdi 
otiininut, — Dorhss tbe iagenuity of modern apecuktors thrown much light 
oo its obscurity. BorocciiiE, however, ■ Venetian noblemiui, uil566.^« 
to tbe world with mare preteoce than merit, a wordy dUsertatioa pro- 
feesing to iolce tbii knotty problem. The words of FUlo are — ton !i 9d-f 
)iiv yivvtiTif iripiotoc, i}v dpi9)io£ irtpiXo/i^di'ei rikuoQ, ivQpaivuif ii 
iv If nplIiTifi auEflffHf Iwaiitvni ri Kat iiivnoTivo/Jivoi rptii; dB-oor-d- 
oiif, riTTopac li ipovg Xaffovaot 6/ioiouvtuiv ti jcai dvo/ioiouvT-uiw ral 
aiitovtaiv xai ^Cu^i-rwf, riEiYa ttpocfrfOfa Kal fi^rd rpoc £XXqXa 
dri^nvac iSv IirirpiTa; niQiirtv wt^irdZi miZirjilt Ivb apuovlat rapJ- 
X'Toi Tpie airinSeit, rijv /ity iffijc ivaas, irarbv To^ovrane, rv* J* 
iVofiiJini fiiv, Tf ITpo^^KK it, irariv /ilv dpiO^wv Art tiapirpitr 
ptlTulv trtitir&ioz tmitivniv ivbt itiimav, ifiptiTiiv Si tjiilv, latrlm U 
ri0ivv rpidf oc * Kip-^at Si oiroc, dpiSfiAf yfiaiurpiKOC, roiourov r^pieci 
d/uivSvaiv TI rai xt'p^'""v yevimuv, &c. With TcfercDce to the fonaer 
part, he saya that Plato ii alluding to raiiotofgrrattrorUmmegtadHf,— 
to which respectively belong multiples and lubmnltipln, mperpartictilan 
and Eubsaperparticnbrs, &C., following the language of the ichoolmeo. 
Tbeo again, as to the term jTrirpiroc irvO/i^v which had been vaiiODil* 
rendered by tbe Latiu radir, pTBpaga.fundta, and lolidum, he conceivea 
it h> be a root or prime number, and fixes on the number Mcea as it* 
repre'entatise (4 + 3 = '). Further, by the two harmonics, he inpposn 
FUto to mean tbe coo tieiioD between thttgvart and the cube of TWtLVH, 
which is itself made up of seven and five (Jirlrpirac irvB/i^v vi/iwdci 
ouluyit'c), — i. e. m and 1728,^ — ^/iceire being a number often mentioned 
by Plato, as not lm^J perfecl, hut the type of perfection, — the dodeeahe. 
dron havini; given origin to &e cohere, and being the type of the vorid, 
— M lie bas eiptesslj ata-ted m ftietranEa*, \\ ■Om >« v*nted, tho 
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geometric or mathematical — ^perfect or fatal— number may be considered 
.to be iLe cube of 12»1728. This opinion, however, is strongly im- 
pugned by Schndder, who conceives it to be 216, i. ^ {/S, — ^whieh is 

made up of three other cabes ; 27, 64, and 125, i, e. ^3, v^» "^^ V^ 
-Others again have considered the root to be 9|— the onbe-root of 729. 
So much for the Ix'frptroc^irvO/A^. ^'** •'- • /."vt -, - 

As to the elucidation, however, of the principal difficolties hereio in- 
Tolved, we are still as fiur afield as ever; — nor has the united learning 
of Scfandder, Trendelenburg, Bockh, Schleiermacher, or Courin, re- 
moved any obstacle to thdr sncoessM solution. To state thdr theories 

Hit length would take up much space without any adequate benefit ;^^ 
and this mnst be our apology for substituting so short a notice for what 
we intended to be a lengthened statement. Many details however on 

* this vexata gtuBitio may be gathered by the patient reader from Schneider't 
pre&ce to voL iii. of his edition of Plato, — Counn's note in his translation 
ad locum, — '-and his translation of Prodns, with notes ad ioeum. It mn:st 
be confessed, however, that the question still remains open and vli^^ 
solved— «till, <f^titotiii2tet fiodta 
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